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ARTICLE I* 


ANTE-REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY OF EPISCOPACY. 


The early history of our own branch of the Church has been 
illustrated in the Presbyterian Quarterly Review, and in in- 
structive addresses before this Society. 

The early history of other Churches in America, as related 
to our own, is, also, not unworthy our attention. The Romish, 
the Congregational, and the Episcopal organizations preceded 
the Presbyterian on this continent, and the true relations be- 
tween them, or some of them, and the latter, are not always 
understood, or, at least, correctly stated. 

In the very last printed discourse that has attracted our at- 
tention on that never-ending, never-wearying theme, “ The 
Apostolical Succession,’ the respected author indulges in the 
following strain of remark: “ Follow the sons of the Church of 
England whe brought her principles here, in this western land, 
or who have imbibed them, and cherished them, and live upon 


* This Article was delivered before the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church at Pittsburgh, May 21, 1860, at the request of the Presbyterian Histo- 
rical Society, by the Rev. Samuel M. Hopkins, D. D., Professor of Church His- 
tory in the Theological Seminary at Auburn, New York. 
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them. At first. small, down-trodden band of humble men, 
‘ searcely daring to ask for, or to expect, equal rights and equal 
justice among men of an opposite faith and worship, they have 
continued to grow, to increase, and to spread themselves like 
the willow beside the waters, which gently lifts its head to 
heaven and spreads its graceful branches to the sun and stands 
majestic in itsstrength. The rise and progress of this branch 
of the Church in America cannot but command the admiration 
of Christendom. 

“Her first and great act when she awoke from the cradle of 
her infancy, where in swaddling bands she had been nursed, 
was to provide for herself a complete ecclesiastical power. 

“She heeded not the sarcasm of that worldly-wise man, who 
has by his unmatched sagacity drawn down the lightning and 
controlled it. She heeded not his sneer that men would one 
day learn not to be dependent on other countries, but would 
make their own bishops for themselves. But she sent her 
lion-hearted ambassador, accredited with testimony to his 
worth, asking for him apostolic authority. Just seventy-five 
years have passed since that auspicious event, and a little one 
has become a thousand.’* 

The abundant, though doubtless undesigned, suppressio veri 
and suggestio falst of these extracts will partly appear from 
the remarks that follow on the Ante-revolutionary History of 
Episcopacy, and the Non-juring Episcopate in the Colonies. 
The discussion is designed in no unfriendly spirit towards the 
denomination referred to, being, in fact, like the wholé body 
of our controversial literature in that direction, of a simply 
defensive character. 

It will give us occasion to see to what extent the early 
Episcopal clergy of this country were a “down-trodden band 
of humble men, scarcely daring to ask for or to expect 
equal rights and equal justice among men of an opposite faith 
and worship,” and how far the rise and progress of Episcopacy 
in America is calculated to “command the admiration of Chris- 
tendom.” 








* Publication of the Associate Alumni of the General Theological Seminary, 
&c., being the sermon, &c., by Rev. Wm. Shelton, D. D. New York. Daniel 
Dana, 381 Broadway. 1860. 
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At the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the feeble 
elements of Presbyterianism in this country were just begin- — 
ning to crystallize in their primary forms, the Episcopacy 
of the English Church had long had exclusive possession of 
the middle and southern colonies. Exactly one hundred years 
before the formation of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, King 
James, by orders under the privy seal, established the English 
Church in the plantations in America. 

New England was afterwards peopled exclusively by An- 
glican non-conformists. The province of New Netherlands 
was held by Calvinists of the Belgic confession. The Luthe- 
ran Swedes were planted in Delaware; the Catholic colony of 
Lord Baltimore in Maryland, and William Penn, with his 
Quakers, in this province. But New Jersey, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, and Georgia, were successively annexed 
to the Church of England. Episcopacy was established in 
these colonies as truly as it was in the mother country, though 
not yet so thoroughly organized. Its churches were built 
with public money; its clergy supported by general tax, and 
inducted into their parishes by royal authority. Christians 
of every other denomination were Dissenters, rigorously ex- 
cluded, as far as possible, or persecuted by severe penal laws, 
and, at length, only protected by the Toleration Act of the Re- 
volution government. 

In due course of time, Peter Stuyvesant swallowed up the 
Swedish colony on the Delaware, and was himself, in time, 
swallowed by the English; his stout heart being ill-seconded 
by superannuated guns and pacific power; and in the course 
of thirty years more, Episcopacy was established by law in all 
the colonies south of New England, except Pennsylvania. 
Whatever advantage there might be in an exclusive legal es- 
tablishment, Episcopacy enjoyed it fora century before, and 
three quarters of a century after Francis Makemie and John 
Hampton began their labors and were imprisoned in Maryland 
and in New York for preaching without a special license from 
the colonial government. 

At the period when we open our view, contemporaneous 
with the organization of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, the 
“Church” in New York, though zealously befriended by royal 
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governors, embraced but a small minority of the people. 
Colonel Hunter and Lord Cornbury did their best. They in- 
truded Episcopal missionaries on Dissenting congregations; 
and wrested Dissenting “ meeting houses” from those who built 
and owned them. Buta Church cannot be forced; it must 
grow; and Episcopacy was an exotic that took unkindly to the 
rough winds and strong sunshine of the western continent, 
At the close of Lord Cornbury’s administration, that “zealous 
patron and true nursing father of the Church,””—but who it may 
be observed, though a strong Churchman, was a very poor 
Christian—the Episcopal clergy in the province he had 
governed numbered only half a dozen; in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, only a score; in the three northern colonies 
not so many. Virginia, with her aristocracy of broken down 
cavaliers and despairing tories, was their land of Goshen. The 
scions of royalist houses, whose services were forgotten at the 
Restoration, carried their disappointed hopes, but still una- 
bated loyalty, to what had already come to be termed the 
‘Ancient Dominion.” Here was the adopted home of esta- 
blished, intolerant and proscriptive Anglicanism. 

But even here its growth was slow. When Francis Make- 
mie, John Hampton, John McNish and their four associates 
stood around the cradle of infant Presbyterianism, in Phila- 
delphia, the established clergy of all sorts in the colonies, 
parsons, teachers, and regimental chaplains, amounted to less 
than fifty. Seventy years later, at the breaking out of the 
Revolution, they had grown to less than two hundred. 

The causes of this tardy increase, notwithstanding the fos- 
tering care of government, and the efforts of the venerable 
“Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,” may be reduced 
to three. 

I. The character of the Episcopal clergy themselves. 

The hand of government may establish a Church, but with- 
out zeal and exemplary living on the part of its ministers, 
nothing can make it thrive. An earnest, zealous clergy can 
build up even a false Church; a supine and indifferent clergy 
can ruina true one. Now it was the unhappiness of the early 
Anglican Church in the colonies to be cursed with not merely 
a supine but an incompetent and scandalous ministry. Popu- 
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lar history has acquainted us all with the character of the 
private chaplains and country clergy of England, in the half 
century following the Restoration; the ignorant and vulgar 
“Levites” who were content to live as poor dependents in the 
Squire’s mansion; who said grace at his table, sitting below 
the salt; played cards or bowls with him when wanted; drank 
beer with the servants in the kitchen; ran of errands, or 
groomed the horses; or when advanced from a chaplaincy to 
a miserable living, were undistinguished, save by a thread- 
bare cassock, from the most clownish of their parishioners. 

To this class belonged many of the missionaries who were 
sent over to propagate the Gospel in America. Starving and 
despised at home, the colonies offered them some change at 
least in their misery, and some hope, at least, of improvement. 

But there wasa further impelling motive in their case. 
When the incurable folly and faithlessness of the Stuarts had 
slowly prepared the educated and productive classes for a 
change in the administration—the substantial yeomanry in 
the country, the professions in the metropolis, the manufactu- 
rers in the towns, and even a large part of the nobility—the 
rural clergy and squirearchy remained the stronghold of tory- 
ism. The moderate Churchmen, following the lead of Tillot- 
son, Tenison and Stillingfleet, swore allegiance to the Re- 
volution government, and continued quietly in the enjoyment 
of their livings. The more ignorant and prejudiced country 
clergy refused the oaths. A wise, firm, constitutional Pro- 
testant monarchy, which had saved the Church and the liber- 
ties of England, was nothing to them compared with the impre- 
scriptible rights of the Lord’s anointed. 

The clergy at all times are instinctively legitimists. Ad- 
ministering a written constitution, having the spirit of a class, 
and that a cultivated and lettered class, their whole nisus and 
tendency are on the side of established things. They are es- 
sentially the party of order and law; and it must be a very 
strong pressure of administrative abuse, that makes them any 
thing else. When they are found numerously on the side of 
constitutional reform, or of violent revolution, it may be as- 
sumed that the reform and the revolution are imperatively 
demanded by the necessities of society. 
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The two contradictory charges against the clergy, of being 
fanatical agitators, and of being the mere echoes of the pre- 
judices of their flocks, are equally absurd. No literary class 
bound to society by family ties, and every way interested in 
the quiet and orderly working of things, ever was, or can be 
guilty of reckless agitation. The body of the clergy will sus- 
tain the government under which they live in all its actings, so 
long as it can be done with Christian integrity and fealty to 
God. When they take up the doctrine of the supremacy of 
conscience and the divine law, as against human constitutions, 
it is because some blow is aimed at truth and freedom which 
overpowers their habitual instinct of loyalty. It is true that 
under no conceivable provocation can the entire clerical body. 
be brought to this ground. There are always—by a wise 
dispensation, doubtless—some whose ultra-professional con- 
stancy to government refuses to be shaken by any possible 
battery of abuses; predestinated Job’s comforters, who under 
all conditions are fond of telling us we are a great deal better 
off than we deserve; who would have preached the duty of 
cheerfulness and gratitude to St. Lawrence on his gridiron 
and to Rachel in the streets of Bethlehem; who would have 
been Herodians in the year one, Jacobites in 1688,,and loyal- 
ists in 1776. 

The non-juring clergy who insisted on being governed by 
a malignant Popish despot, instead of a constitutional Protest- 
ant sovereign, were only the extreme representatives of the 
idea of allegiance. Their highest duty was loyalty to heredi- 
tary monarchy. They elaborated the doctrine of obedience 
to the powers that be, with an unction, a profundity and a 
finish which effectually distances modern competition. The 
Revolution was, in their eyes, an impious struggle against 
divinely ordained government. The brutalities of Jeffreys 
and Scroggs, the dungeons where innocent victims shrieked 
on the rack or wasted amid mouldering damps; the scaffold 
red with the blood of women for the indulgence of that in- 
stinctive sympathy which furnished a hiding-place to a hunt- 
ed fugitive, were only the “incidental and subordinate evils” 
of a legitimate sovereignty. They were not “so mortal, so 
general, so complete, so overpowering, as to dissolve the very 
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life of the State, by destroying all the benefits the State should 
secure.”* We think it must be admitted they were not; and 
therefore, if this doctrine of ancient and of recent toryism de- 
fines truly the legitimate conditions of resistance to govern- 
ment, the English Revolution not merely, but much more the 
American, were wholly indefensible. John Hampden, and 
John Hancock, and George Washington, incurred damnation 
for resisting the “ordinance.” Better suffer all this, said the 
non-jurors, than lift a hand against the Lord’s anointed. That 
there could be any “higher law” than the statutes of the realm, 
interpreted by the will of the sovereign, was a blacker heresy 
than a denial of the whole Forty-two Articles. 

The Revolution government, therefore, must be discarded as 
profane; and all that adhered to it, as guilty of rebellion 
against God. The “swearing bishops” had lapsed from 
Christ, and could no longer perpetuate the true succession. 
The non-juring clergy thezefore looked to the discrowned 
bigot who was plotting with the Jesuits for the overthrow of 
English liberty, and the assassination of its great champion, as 
the true head of their Church. 

Such were the political principles of many of the early Eng- 
lish clergy who emigrated to the colonies; and they were not 
less the principles of the Scotch Irish clergy who constituted 
a considerable portion of the whole. Ejected from their livings, 
as a matter of course they were left without a subsistence. 
They came to America, not as willing missionaries of the 
Church, but.as starving martyrs to jure divino monarchy. 

Even this was not the worst of it. The moral characters of 
the non-juring clergy were, in many instances, as bad as their 
political principles were base. Broken up from their parishes, 
divested practically of the clerical office, and thrown much 
into the society of the profligate Jacobites, they became reck- 
less of professional decorum and Christian morality. They 
sunk into wretched parasites and boon companions. They 
drank, gambled and intrigued. They became dangerous to 
the purity even of the families that sheltered and fed them. 

It was such as these, the non-juring “ Hagans” and “Samp- 





* Harper’s Magazine, May, 1860.—“Editor’s Table.” 
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sons” who came over to evangelize “the Virginians.” There 
was even a literal Mr, Honeyman—not the elegant incumbent 
of Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel, May Fair, however—not the 
Rev. Charles Honeyman, who was yet to spring from the 
brain of the greatest English novelist of society and- charac- 
ter. 

It will not surprise us therefore, to find very unfavorable 
portraits of the early Episcopal clergy in the colonies. The 
Rev. Mr. Honeyman aforesaid, crossed the sea, but he only 
changed his climate without being able to leave a very ill 
reputation behind him. The Rev. Daniel Brett, of North Ca- 
rolina, “behaved in a most horrid manner;” so bad, that Mr, 
Henderson Walker is ashamed to go into particulars.* Others 
are spoken of in the aggregate, as “scandalous beasts.” Col. 
Heathcote affirms that “the bad lives of the clergy had been 
the strongest argument of Dissenters against the Church;” and 
the Rev. Mr. Talbot ventures to tell the Bishop of London, in 
black and white, that “it was a general impression, that the 
devil would be sure to get him for sending over such godless 
fellows to America.” 

This is the testimony of friends. Mr. Whitefield—if he is 
to be considered an unfriend to the Church of which he was 
a minister—expresses himself in equally strong terms; and 
this was after matters had begun considerably to improve 
through the greater care of the Venerable Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel. Even then, Mr. Whitefield informs the 
Society, that the Church of England in the Colonies was at a 
very low ebb, and was likely to dwindle to nothing, unless 
pains were taken to send over missionaries better qualified for 
the pastoral office. 

“Tt is too evident,” he observes, “that most of them are cor- 
rupt in their principles and immoral in their practices. Many 
of them are such as could not stand their trial among Dissent- 
ers, or were discarded by them for profaneness and irregulari- 
ties. Ifyou had a mind only to establish the form of religion, 
sending such ungodly despicable ministers, would render even 
that ineffectual.” 





* Mr. Henderson Walker to the Lord Bishop of London.—Episcopal Histo- 
rical Collections, 1851, page 182. 
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We know a little about the character of the Scotch-Irish 
clergy who nursed the infancy of Presbyterianism in these 
Colonies: Francis Makemie, George M‘Nish, Samuel Davis, 
William Tennent, and others whose reputations were never 
clouded by the breath of suspicion. We must be painfully 
struck, therefore, with the contrast presented in the lives of 
the Scotch-Irish Hpiscopal clergy of the same period. 

But we have occasion ourselves to notice that there are great 
diversities of Irish character. There are Irishmen who love 
civil and religious liberty for themselves, and desire it for all 
men; and there are Irishmen who think the most detested ec- 
clesiastical despotism good enough for their fellow Catholics in 
the Pontifical States; Irishmen who have shrieked for freedom 
in Ireland—their individual freedom—and who how] with the 
rest of the wolves for the privilege of oppressing others in Ame- 
rica. 

It is quite natural, therefore, to find, that among the clergy 
who came to this country a hundred and fifty years ago, there 
were Irishmen who loved Presbytery, true religion and civil 
liberty, and Irishmen who,were fond of “the flesh,” “the 
Church,” and the Pretender. 

Obviously, a Church afflicted with such a clergy, could not 
be expected to prosper; and so, even when the Colonists were 
not permitted legally to be any thing else, they would not be 
Churchmen. 


II. The spirit of the people themselves, was not favorable to 
the growth of Episcopacy. Except in the “ Ancient Domi- 
nion,” there was nowhere any intensity of zeal for the English 
ecclesiastical or civil Constitution. On the contrary, the 
Colonists drew in, with the air of their new homes, the spirit 
of freedom and private judgment. All existing Protestant 
sects were represented here—Independents in Massachusetts, 
Anabaptists in Rhode Island, Presbyterians in New York, 
Keithian Quakers in East Jersey, Foxonian Quakers in Penn- 
sylvania; Quakers indeed everywhere: not passive and quies- 
cent Quakers, but waspish, polemical, in the early glow of 
their enthusiasm—a ubiquitous, and long-drawn-out “snake 
in the grass,” wherever the clergy pursued their labors. “All 
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sorts of heathen and heretics—says Mr. Talbot—superabound 
in these parts. Africa has not more monsters.” 

Throughout New England the name of Episcopacy was 
odious. In various other parts of the country, it was asso- 
ciated with the idea of “five-mile acts” and persecuting bi- 
shops; of profane royal governors and oppressive Parliament- 
ary edicts. The people were in love with their colonial liberty, 
and chose to indulge it. It was impossible to enforce the con- 
ditions of the establishment. Parishes would pay the quantity 
of tobacco voted as salary, only when they had received a rea- 
sonable quid pro quo. Church wardens and vestrymen would 
sometimes insist on calling Dissenting clergymen. The widow 
of a deceased curate in Long Island, deliberately hands over 
the whole parish, with the key of the church, to a Presbyterian 
incumbent—a serious and protracted affliction to Lord Corn- 
bury. Disputes about salary; lawsuits with vestrymen; ap- 
peals to the Governors, &c., were endless. Dissenting teach- 
ers—as Mr. Peter vans informs the Bishop of London—- 
“ multiplied in the growing city of Philadelphia.” The Rev. 
John Urmiston complains that he was “very dirtily kicked 
out from there by the Vestry.” He was not sorry, however, 
to quit “so precarious and slavish a place, where they required 
two sermons every Sunday, prayers all the week, and homilies 
on festivals;” a heartiness in religion—we may observe— 
which is characteristic of the devout churchmen of that city 
to this day. A Rev. John Urmiston or a Rev. Charles Honey- 
man would be quite likely now to be “kicked out” uncere- 
moniously from the pulpits graced lately by a Dudley Tyng, 
and now by a Cooper and a Newton. 

It is impossible indeed, to recount the trials of these early 
churchmen, without commiseration. Often they had “neither 
money, credit nor tobacco.” They found themselves among 
“a set of heathen called Quakers;” “as bad as Indians;” “who 
served no God but Mammon and their own appetites.” Rev. 
Mr. Talbot is robbed of his portmanteau. His clerk is arrest- 
ed for debt in church. He even expects the same fate for him- 
self. “Mr. Honeyman was ousted; Mr. Nichols scouted into 
Maryland.” “Poor brother Jenkins” fared worse; he fell 
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into the hands of a blood-thirsty set of natives “called galli- 
nippers,” who would not let him rest day nor night, till he got 
a “fever at Appoquiminy,” came to Philadelphia, “and died 
forthwith of a calenture.” The historian of this calamity re- 
commends that no missionaries be sent into those parts till 
they are musquito-proof. So that, in fine, many of the early 
Episcopal clergy formed the same opinion of America as Lord 
Say did of Kent, that it was terra bona, mala gens: a land, as 
one of them observed to the Bishop of London, to which no 
English person, with a decent shirt to his back, would think 
of removing. 

As the eighteenth century waned, and the spirit of the Co- 
lonies correspondingly waxed stronger, the want of sympathy 
between the people and the Episcopal clergy became more 
marked. Through the cause next after mentioned, the clergy 
continued to be actuated by a vehement spirit of loyalty to the 
British crown. A large part of them were “home born.” The 
few who were natives of the Colonies, had received their or- 
ders in England, and felt that love and pride towards the 
mother Church, so natural in the circumstances. It came to 
be more and more the case, that the Colonial governments, the 
army, and the Anglican clergy were on one side and the peo- 
ple on the other. Indignant toryism exclaims, in the person 
of Squire M‘Fingal:— 


Did not the deeds of England’s Primate 
First drive your fathers to this climate, 
Whom jails, and fines, and every ill, 
Forced to their good, against their will? 
Ye owe to their obliging temper, 

The peopling your new-fangled empire; 
While every British act and canon, 
Stood forth your causa sine gua non; 
Say, at what period did they grudge 
To send you governor or judge, 

With all their missionary crew, 

To teach you law and Gospel too? 
Brought o’er all felons in the nation, 
To help you on in population; 
Prepared their bishops to surrender, 
And made their priests a legal tender, 
Who only asked, in surplice clad, 

The simple tithe of all you had. 
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Continually recruited direct from England, the clergy re- 
mained strangers to the sentiment of patriotism which ac- 
tuated the people. A large portion of them were dependent 
for their salaries on the Venerable Society for Propagating 
the Gospel. The difference continually widened between the 
Scotch-Irish Churchmen who came to the Colonies and the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. The former were only transport- 
ed; the latter were transplanted. They struck root in the soil, 
and the crabbed elements in the original stock became rapidly 
dulcified in the sweet air of dawning liberty. 

It would be quite superfluous before this Society, to spend 
more than a moment in illustrating the attitude of the Pres- 
byterian clergy during the Revolution period. Dr. Inglis, af- 
terwards Bishop of Nova Scotia, whose virulent toryism made 
it convenient for him to quit the country, says that he “did 
not know one of them, nor had he been able, after strict in- 
quiry, to hear of any who did not, by preaching and every 


‘effort in their power, promote all the measures of the Con- 


gress, however extravagant.” 

On the other hand he affirms, that “all the Episcopal clergy 
remained faithful to the British crown, and to the utmost of 
their power opposed the spirit of disaffection.” Bishop Wil- 
berforce observes triumphantly, that “amid the general de- 
fection, one class of men alone continued loyal. While hypoc- 
risy found in Puritanism the forms it neeeded, (e. g., days of 
fasting and prayer, &c.,) not one minister of the Episcopalian 
Church, north of Pennsylvania, joined the side of the insur- 
gents.” * 

Even Mr. Duché, “a most amiable youth, of captivating 
eloquence,” whom we have all seen with sweetly serious and 
florid aspect, offering the first prayer in Congress—even the 
Reverend Jacob Duché, expanded in less than three months 
thereafter, into a full blown tory; and not content with turn- 
ing tory himself, had the assurance to attempt making a tory 
of no less a person than General George Washington. 

The Episcopal churches therefore, of course, were closed 
during the Revolution. Only here and there a bitter parson, 





* History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, by Samuel, Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. American Edition, page 132. 
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like Mr. Beach, in Connecticut, continued, in spite of threats 
and mobs, to pray for king George, to the close of the chapter. 
The “Church,” in fact, subsided and went darkling out of 
sight, just in proportion as civil and religious liberty rose ra- 
diant and beaming from the waves of the ocean. 

To this complexion it had come at last. A century and a 
half of exclusive legal possession, with a Jacobitical, Armi- 
nian, immoral and tory clergy, had reduced Episcopacy to 
the very verge of extinction. Happily it was not final decay; 
a resurrection from the tomb remained for her, and a new 
career of usefulness, as a small, but respectable member of the 
Church in America. 

III. The third cause of the feebleness of Episcopacy in the 
Colonies, was the want of a Colonial episcopate. Whatever may 
be the doctrine of other denominations on that subject, it is 
quite certain, that according to the Episcopal theory, there 
ean be “no church without a bishop.” The Anglican con- 
gregations therefore in America, continued for many years in 
a sort of equivocal position, belonging to no diocese whatever. 
A clerical “Church” poet has represented not merely them, 
but the entire continent as having remained in a soulless con- 
dition during the two hundred years that preceded the conse- 
cration of Bishop Seabury. We have been accustomed quite 
to overrate the merits of Columbus. In fact, he did altogether 
the smallest half for the western world: 


that noble Genoese, 

He crossed the seas; 
And found the body o’er far waters roll— 
Seabury infused the soul.* 





Some allowance must be made for daring flights of poetical 
genius. Still the condition of the Colonial “Church,” as respects 
Episcopal supervision, was doubtless unhappy. Whether or 
not she had a soul, it is quite certain she had no distinguish- 
able head. By an unauthorized arrangement, tacitly acqui- 
esced in, the Bishop of London had come to be regarded as 
the diocesan of the Colonies. The relation was illegitimate; 
but it was better than none, To the Bishop of London accord- 





* The Rey. Arthur Cleveland Coxe. 
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ingly, the “Church” in America was obliged to resort for all 
needed episcopal acts. Confirmation and government of course 
were wholly wanting, and every native born candidate for or- 
ders, must pass the seas to receive the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
at the hands of the “ successor of the Apostles.” 

During the century that preceded the Revolution, this was 
no trifling hardship. In the imperfect navigation of the pe- 
riod, the voyage, even if successful, was tedious. But it was 
often attended with fatal results. The unhappy candidates 
were wrecked on the coast; they foundered on the seas and 
were never heard of; they were cut off by small-pox in Eng- 
land, where the disease was thought to be peculiarly fatal to 
Americans; they were taken by French privateers, and “ died 
prisoners in Bayonne.” One-fifth of all who went out for or- 
ders never came back. 

Complaints on this subject became frequent and earnest with 
the progress of the eighteenth century. Dr. Johnson, of Strat- 
ford, in his correspondence with Archbishops Herring and 
Secker, is pathetic on the need of an American episcopate. 
Messrs. Keith and Talbot, missionaries of the “ Venerable So- 
ciety,” urge the point in almost every letter. English church- 
men of high character interested themselves in the matter. 
Those wise and excellent men, Sherlock, Bishop of London, 
Archbishop Secker, the gentle enthusiast, Bishop Berkeley, 
who visited America, and the great author of the “Analogy,” 
entered warmly into the views of the Colonists. Bishop But- 
ler drew up a judicious plan for an American episcopate, 
which should be free from all offence to non-Episcopal deno- 
minations. 

The Government slowly bestirred itself, and gave some heed 
to these just representations. They proposed seriously—un- 
less the character of the nominations they made, should war- 
rant us rather in saying, they proposed in jest—to supply the 
Colonists with a bishop. ‘The first appointment was in the 
reign of Charles II. The incumbent nominated was Dr. Alex- 
ander Murray, who had been fellow-traveller, boon-companion 
and keeper of the conscience, to king Charles during his exile. 
The nominal objection to proceeding with his consecration, 
was that no fund was provided for the support of the bishop. 
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But his personal immorality was alleged at the time, and is 
believed to have been the sufficient motive. 

The next nomination was in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
was of no less a person than Dr. Jonathan Swift. The Whig 
ministry of Mr. Harley, Queen Anne’s last Premier, unable to 
win Dr. Swift to hearty co-operation, and afraid to offend him, 
felt a sudden access of sympathy for the unhappy Church in 
the Colonies; and proposed blessing them with this imprac- 
ticable political churchman. 

Doctor Swift, Bishop of Virginia! The mind stands at a 
pause a moment in contemplating the idea. LEverlastingly 
renowned would Virginia have been in such a bishop; though 
at which end of her trumpet Fame would have sounded his 
episcopal exploits, must remain doubtful. 

If the most vigorous understanding, the soundest common 
sense, the most inexhaustible wit, the bitterest contempt of 
pretension and shams—an intellect, in short, of the very high- 
est order in every department to which it applied itself, were 
sufficient recommendation to the episcopal office, there never 
had been a fitter incumbent since diocesan bishops were first 
invented. 

On the other hand, if an absolute lack of the quality of re- 
verence; reverence for clothes and outside show of every sort; 
reverence for all the conventionalities—all the decencies of 
life; a temper like Lucifer’s for pride and scorn; an insane 
relish for the basest and coarsest ideas and images—if these, 
and much more were disqualifications, Virginia must be re- 
garded as having met with a fortunate escape. 

The Anglican Episcopate at the time, was none too well off 
in respect either to doctrine or morals. It included men of 
lax religious sentiments, and extreme carelessness of life. Dr. 
Rundle, an Arian, had been nominated to the See of Derry. 
Swift thus profanely ridiculed the objections of the other 
bishops to his consecration— 


Rundle, a bishop! well he may! 

He’s still a Christian more than they! 
Yet were he heathen, Turk or Jew, 
What is there in it strange or new? 
For let us hear the weak pretence, 
His brethren find to take offence; 
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Of whom there are but four at most, 

Who know there is a Holy Ghost; 

The rest, who boast they have conferred it, 
Like Paul’s Ephesians never heard it; 
And when they gave it, well ’tis known, 
They gave what never was their own. 


Alas! that we must admit, the hope was very slender of 
having a fifth added, if Dr. Swift had received consecration 
But the pill was too bitter for the English bishops to swallow. 
They objected so strongly to laying hands on Dr. Swift, that 
the project was dropped; and Swift with that seva indignatio,* 
of which his self-written epitaph tells, gnawing at his heart, took 
up with the Deanery of St. Patrick's. 

It is difficult to refrain from imagining something of the 
character of Swift’s episcopal career in the Colonies, had this 
proposition been carried out; the reckless indecency of lan- 
guage and conduct in society ; the pitiless ridicule of the pro- 
vincial clergy; the wealth of satire, pun, quip and fable, that 
would have enwrapped and embalmed the Virginia society of 
the time; the bitter quarrels with royal governors, and the 
“strenuous assertion” of Colonial rights; for however biased 
for a time by fancied injuries, Dean Smith was essentially a 
Whig. 

The world would never have done laughing or crying at 
this extraordinary episcopate. Nothing can be thought of as 
a possible parallel in more recent times, except to have made 
Sydney Smith, Bishop of Pennsylvania; a State to which it is 
well known he was attached by numerous Londs, and for whose 
material welfare at least, he was accustomed to express a ten- 
der solicitude. 

The Hanover line succeeded to the throne, and the British 
government was too much occupied with the Pretender at 
home to pay any heed to the demands of the Episcopal co- 
lonists abroad: and, in the meantime, the non-Episcopal co- 
lonists, constituting the very large majority, had roused them 





* «Hic depositum est corpus Jonathan Swift, S. T. D., hujus ecclesia Cathe- 
dralis Decanus, ubi seeva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit. Abi Viator, 
et imitare si poteris strenuum pro virili libertatis vindicatorem.” 

. Dean Swifts Will. 
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selves to consider the consequences of the proposed measure. 
They themselves, or their fathers, had fled to America to es- 
cape from persecuting bishops. “We came into this wilder- 
ness,” Cotton Mather had said, “because we would worship 
God without that Episcopacy, that Common Prayer, and those 


‘ unwarrantable ceremonies with which the land of our fathers’ 


sepulchres has been defiled; because we would have our chil- 
dren live under the pure and full dispensations of the Gospel, 
defended by rulers that should be of ourselves.” 

A feeling of alarm and irritation began to grow up in all 
parts of America, that bishops should follow them even into 
the place of their refuge. The measure continued to be agi- 
tated by correspondence and by controversy. Nursed by the 
infatuated policy of the Crown and Parliament, a national spirit 
was steadily rising. The same temper that protested against 
the Revenue Act, resisted the appointment of bishops. 

In 1768, tlie Massachusetts House of Representatives wrote 
to their agent in London as follows: “The establishment of a 
Protestant episcopate in America is very zealously contended 
for; and it is very alarming to a people whose fathers, from 
the hardships they suffered under such an establishment, were 
obliged to fly their native country into a wilderness, in order 
peaceably to enjoy their privileges, civil and religious. Their 
being threatened with the loss of both at once, must throw 
them into a very disagreeable situation. We hope in God 
such an establishment will never take place in America: and 
we desire you would strenuously oppose it. The revenue 
raised in America, for aught we can tell, may be as constitu- 
tionally applied towards the support of Prelacy, as of soldiers 
and pensioners. If the property of the subject is taken from 
him without his consent, it is immaterial whether it be done 
by one man or five hundred; or whether it be applied for the 
support of the ecclesiastic or the military power. It may be 
well worth the consideration of the best politicians in Great 
Britain or America what the natural tendency is of a vigorous 
pursuit of these measures.” * 

This opposition would have been wholly unreasonable if 
the proposed episcopate had been merely an arrangement for 





* Quoted in Epis. Hist. Coll., Vol. i. p. 155. 
VOL. IX.——2 
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the benefit of the Episcopal congregations in the Colonies. 
Such was the face it was earnestly attempted to put upon it; 
and such, doubtless, was, the honest purpose of many of the 
venerable and excellent men who urged it. Bishop Butler’s 
plan included the settling of bishops only where Episcopacy 
was by law established—of course none in New England or 
Pennsylvania—confining them exclusively to spiritual func- 
tions, and supporting them on the voluntary principle. 

Under date of 27th September, 1758, Archbishop Secker 
wrote to Dr. Johnson, of Stratford: “The principal point is 
to convince the Dissenters that whatever the bishops were 
from whom their ancestors fled into the new world, those of 
the present age are, and always have been, most sincere pat- 
rons of extensive toleration; and that we are for sending per- 
sons of our own order into America, not to claim the least ju- 
risdiction over them, but merely to ordain ministers for Epis- 
copal congregations without the trouble, expense, and hazard 
of a voyage to England; a burden, to which if they were sub- 
jected, they would think insupportable; and to exercise such 
discipline over those congregations only, as they exercise by 
ordained presbyters or lay elders, which discipline of ours 
could no more hurt them than theirs hurts us. To these rep- 
resentations they will pay more regard if we are careful not 
to give them unnecessary offence in anything, but in every- 
thing to oblige them, so far as there is room for it, without 
betraying the doctrines, the interests, or the honor of our 
Church.” * 

The Colonists, however, were not easy to persuade on these 
points. They found themselves everywhere designated, even 
in New England, where there was scarce a trace of Episco- 
pacy, as “Dissenters;’”’ and an unestablished Church which 
presumes to stigmatize other Christians as “Dissenters,” is 
only a fangless serpent, with plenty of malignant will, if it 
had but the power to strike. 

In New York, where it was established, royal governors 
seized their churches, and intruded missionaries of the Propa- 
gation Society upon them. Presbyterian clergymen were in- 
dicted by grand juries if they ventured to preach without a 





* Colonial History, Vol. vi. p. 912. 
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government license. The Episcopal clergy, without excep- 
tion, were the supporters of all these measures of the Parlia- 
ment which were fast exasperating the Colonies to the pitch 
of resistance. Even the learned and venerable Dr. Johnson 
expresses the wish that “these pernicious charter governments 
might be set aside, and all reduced to one form in immediate 
dependence on the king;” in other words, that his fellow-co- 
lonists might be stripped of every constitutional defence, and 
given up to the mercies of an unmitigated despotism. 

The Colonists knew, indeed, that an episcopate could be 
established in America only by act of Parliament, under the 
usual conditions of the English Church, and they argued that 
if Parliament could do this, no means of self-protection were 
left them. “This proposition,” observes John Adams, “ex- 
cited a general and just apprehension that bishops and dio- 
ceses, priests and tythes were to be imposed upon us by act of 
Parliament. If Parliament could tax us, they could establish 
the Church of England, with all its creeds, articles, tests, ce- 
remonies, and tythes, and prohibit all other churches as con- 
venticles and schism-shops.” * 

This opposition of the American “ Dissenters,” sustained 
by the efforts of the Dissenting body in England, led the mi. 
nistry again and again to waive the project; and, in the mean- 
time, new allies came to their assistance. With the increasing 
alienation on the part of the Colonists, the idea of an episco- 
pate became odious even to the members of the Anglican 
Church in the Colonies. 

The resolute resistance of Virginia and Massachusetts had 
already led to the repeal of the British Revenue Act, except 
only the tax on tea; armed collision between the king’s troops 
and the people had taken place, and the blood of the earliest 
martyrs for liberty had been shed, when the last attempt was 
made in Virginia to solicit the royal consent for the establish- 
ment of an American episcopate. Out of one hundred Epis- 
copal clergymen in the Colony, a dozen assembled on the sum- 
mons of the resident commissary of the Bishop of London to 
address the Crown in favor of the measure: against this ap- 





* Colonial History, Vol. vi. p. 906. 
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plication, science and morals, in the persons of Rev. Thomas 
Gwatkin, Professor of Natural Philosophy, and Rev. Samuel 
Henley, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, protested, grounding their objections on the 
small minority of the addressing body; the impropriety of the 
clergy of Virginia applying for an American episcopate, 
whose jurisdiction must extend over other colonies; on the 
exasperated state of the country, and other prudential consi- 
derations. 

The Virginia Legislature, composed largely of churchmen, 
entered fully into these sentiments. On the 12th of July, 
1771, the House of Burgesses “ Resolved, nemine contradicente, 
That the thanks of this House be given to the Rev. Mr. Hen- 
ley, and the Rev. Mr. Gwatkin, for the wise and well-timed 
opposition they have made to the pernicious project of a few 
mistaken clergymen for introducing an American bishop—a 
measure by which much disturbance, great anxiety, and ap- 
prehension would certainly take place among his Majesty's 
faithful American subjects.” 

So matters rested throughout the Revolutionary struggle. 
Even on the prelatical theory the Episcopalians of this coun- 
try could dispense with a bishop during that period, for they 
had no Church. With the exception of two or three zealous 
tory parsons, who persisted with a true martyr disdain of tar 
and feathers, in praying for King George and the royal fa- 
mily, and a few in the Southern Colonies who adhered to the 
cause of freedom, the Episcopal clergy demitted their func- 
tions. 

With the return of peace, the subject was revived. It was 
hoped the English government would grant to independent 
citizens, what had long been refused to the petition of dutiful 
children. 

But the condition of the American Episcopalians was only 
made, for a time, worse than ever. They could not now even 
obtain orders in England. 

Soon after the close of the war, Mason Weems, a Maryland 
student in divinity, visited England for this purpose. He 
made his first application to the Bishop of London. Bishop 
Lowth refused his request flatly, and with very scant courtesy; 
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a treatment which Mr. Weems thinks quite unprecedented in 
the annals of church history. Bishop Watson, of Llandaff, 
to whom he next applied, treated him with more show of com- 
passion, and sent him to the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Archbishop was sorry; but could not possibly ordain him with- 
out “putting him to the pain of swallowing the oath of supre- 
macy and allegiance;” as to his capacity for which,—being 
now an American citizen—Mr. Weems felt serious apprehen- 
sions. 

In these trying circumstances, Mr. Weems turned for sympa- 
thy and counsel, to the American Commissioners at-Paris. Mr. 
Chase suggested that the bishops of Holland or Sweden would 
perhaps ordain him, without requiring any oath of allegiance. 
Catching at this chance, Mr. Weems requested the intercession 
of John Adams with the Dutch or Swedish bishops; but he was 
met by the discouraging information from Mr. Adams, that 
there were no Dutch bishops, and that the Swedes believed in 
consubstantiation. Mr. Weems, thinking consubstantiation as 
hard to swallow as the oath of supremacy, then turned to Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Franklin replied, that the best course, in his bumble opinion, 
for the Episcopal clergy in America to pursue, was to turn 
Presbyterians: but, if they were unprepared for this, they 
might follow the example of the early clergy of Scotland; 
who, under a similar difficulty, elected one of their own num- 
ber bishop; laid the mitre and crozier on the altar, and bade 
him go and take his consecration at the hand of God, which 
he did, and became the first bishop of Scotland. 

Dr. Franklin added :—" If the British Islands were sunk in the 
sea, (and the surface of the globe has suffered greater changes,) 
you would probably take some such method as this; and if they 
persist in denying you ordination, it is thesame thing. A hun- 
dred years hence, when people are more enlightened, it will be 
wondered at, that men in America, qualified by their learning 
and piety, to pray for and instruct their neighbors, should not 
be permitted to do it, till they had made a voyage of six thou- 
sand miles out and home, to ask leave of a cross old gentle- 
man at Canterbury, who seems, by your account, to have as 
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little regard for the souls of the people of Maryland, as king 
William’s Attorney-General Seymour had for those of Vir- 
ginia. The Rey. Commissary Blair, who projected the col- 
lege in that province, and was in England to solicit benefac- 
tions and a charter, relates that the Queen, in the King’s ab- 
sence, having ordered Seymour to draw up the charter which 
was to be given with two thousand pounds in money, he op- 
posed the grant; saying that the nation was engaged in an 
expensive war, that the money was wanted for better pur- 
poses; and that he did not see the least occasion for a college 
in Virginia. Blair represented to him that its intention was 
to educate and qualify young men to be ministers of the Gos- 
pel, much wanted there; and begged Mr, Attorney would con- 
sider that the people of Virginia had souls to be saved as well 
as those of England. ‘Souls!’ said he,—but you remember ~ 
the rather emphatic language in which, consigning their souls 
to perdition, General Seymour bade them ‘ make tobacco.’ ” 

As the elements subsided after the Revolutionary storm, 
the scattered fragments of Episcopacy began to emerge from 
the vortex. William White, a name ever to be honored, 
where wisdom, liberality and Christian gentleness, are spoken 
of, an ornament to the clerical profession, and to the episco- 
pate of Pennsylvania, procured a meeting of clerical and lay 
delegates, early in the year 1784. Other State conventions 
followed; with a reluctant consent on the part of some, to 
any measures, looking towards the appointment of bishops. 
Georgia even made it a stipulation, that no bishop should re- 
side in that State. 

The Connecticut clergy, however, as zealous for episcopacy 
as Georgia was backward, had already taken steps on their 
own responsibility towards procuring the “apostolic succes- 
sion.” Through the principle of opposition and contrast, the 
churchmen of that State were distinguished for the concen- 
trated type of their churchianity. Their existence was mostly 
due to the great awakening half a century before. They crys- 
tallized around the negative pole of that spiritual current. Dr. 
Johnson, of Stratford, observes, that “what has chiefly occa- 
sioned the accession of multitudes of proselytes to the Church, 
is that monstrous enthusiasm kindled by Mr. Whitefield’s 
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rambling once and again through the country, followed by a 
great many strolling teachers, who propagated so many wild 
and horrid notions of God and the Gospel, that many people, 
completely bewildered, could find no rest to the sole of their 
foot, till they returned into the Church as the only ark of 
safety.” * 

May we not say indeed, without disrespect, that Episcopacy 
is a providential arrangement for arresting minds of a certain 
temper on the rebound from too earnest and enthusiastic a style 
of religion? 

To these circumstances, was added the fact, that the clergy 
of this province were all missionaries of the Propagation So- 
ciety, and bitter tories; so that, on the whole it resulted, that 
Connecticut episcopacy, though small, was venomous. 

Peace was no sooner concluded, than the clergy met in con- 
vention, and elected as their bishop, Dr. Samuel Seabury; of 
whom it is enough to say, that he was Connecticut Episcopacy 
raised to a high power; a tory of the tories, and a churchman 
by inoculation. 

Losing not a moment’s time, Dr. Seabury sailed for England, 
even before the British troops had evacuated New York. The 
See of Canterbury was vacant; and he made application to the 
Archbishop of York. But the oaths of supremacy and alle- 
giance were a sine qua non to consecration. It was a pursuit 
of the “apostolic succession” under difficulties: Dr. Seabury 
kept on northwards and sought Episcopal grace from the non- 
juring bishops of Scotland. 

Four obscure private individuals, the successors of those 
bishops who refused to acknowledge the Revolution govern- 
ment, and who had accordingly been deprived, perpetuated 
their empty titles among the Northern Jacobites. It was a 
hundred years since the Stuarts had forfeited the British 
crown; but the non-juring bishops still looked to the exiled 
Pretender of that family, a discreditable hanger-on about 
the Papal court, as the Lord’s anointed, and the rightful head 
of the British Church. From him a congé d’elire was sought 
as often as was thought proper to go through with the cere- 
mony of transmitting their “ apostolic” authority. 





* Letter to Archbishop Secker, 1759. Col. Hist., Vol. VI. 
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* Letter to Archbishop Secker, 1759. Col. Hist., Vol. VI. 
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Three of these bishops of Brentford laid their hands on Dr. 
Seabury. Dr. Seabury doubtless held fast to all they gave 
him, and brought it back safely to America. How much that 
was—especially whether it amounted to a soul for the expec- 
tant Continent—may be gathered from the fact, that the conse- 


eration of Bishop Seabury, was not only schismatical and ir- 


regular—confessedly so, but also heretical. Granville Sharpe, 
whose zeal for episcopacy was only second to his zeal for eman- 
cipation, and who being grandson of the Archbishop of York, 
speaks with some authority, expressed to Dr. Franklin, strong 
doubts of the validity of Seabury’s consecration. He objects 
not merely the voluntary submission of the non-juring bishops 
to a Popish Pretender, but their own adoption of Popish prac- 
tices. Their religious principles tended to Latium like their 
political. They had corrupted in the Romish fashion, both 
the Christian sacraments, and had introduced, in addition, the 
practice of extreme unction and prayers for the dead. It must 
seem in a high degree likely, that they had reconciled them- 
selves to the Romish Church. 

At all events, the evidence of their apostacy, as well as of 
their schism was so great, that their episcopal acts passed at a 
very low value. John Jay writes to John Adams, in London, 
that “the Convention was unwilling to have any thing to do 
with Mr. Seabury; his principles and those of the Scottish 
non-jurors, not quadrating at all with the principles of Pro- 
testant Christianity or political liberty.” * Bishop Prevost, of 
New York, flatly denied Seabury’s consecration, and refused 
to act with him; + so, that after all, it must remain more than 
doubtful whether any succession was derived éo Bishop Seabury 
or could be transmitted through him. It will be safe to con- 
clude, that there was really no apostolic plateau whatever be- 
tween Scotland and Connecticut; that there was a total loss 
of continuity in the catena; and that not even the faintest cur- 
rent of episcopal grace passed over. 





“ Letter to John Adams, Ist Nov., 1785. 


+ The Congregational body in Connecticut, of course rated his apostolic pre- 
tensions at what they were worth. When President Stiles was urged to invite 
“Bishop Seabury” to a seat at the platform at Commencement: ‘‘ Bishop,” 
said he, in his sharp high key, ‘‘there are two hundred bishops in the house, 
we can hardly accommodate them all on the platform.” 
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Admitting, however, that Dr. Seabury brought any thing 
over with him, be it more or less, he was not the first to bring 
it. More than sixty years before, the Rev. John Talbot and 
the Rev. Robt. Wilton, obtained consecration from non-juring 
bishops in England. Mr. Talbot had already been employed 
for several years as a missionary of the Society for Propaga- 
ting the Gospel; and proved himself an able and laborious 
minister of the Church of England in the Colonies. 

Dr. Wilton followed him soon after to America; and the 
two attempted in a cautious way to exercise episcopal functions 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Of Dr. Wilton’s labors, no 
special record remains. He furnished, at least, one evidence 
of possessing the “ apostolic succession.” Among the episco- 
pal furniture which he brought with him, was a large amount 
—some £300 worth—of fishing tackle. Whether he designed 
himself to engage extensively in the apostolic occupation of 
taking fish, or whether the invoice was a private trading spe- 
culation, must be left to conjecture. At all events, his episco- 
pal career was short. His proceedings attracting the notice 
of the government, he quitted the country abruptly, and re- 
tired to Portugal. ‘“’Twere well,” says the reporter, “if he 
be not gotten into a convent.” Mr. Talbot subsequently re- 
nounced his non-juring consecration, and conformed to the 
Established Church. 

It is true, the episcopate of these gentlemen was brief and 
barren; but, since their consecration was only schismatical 
and irregular, it was, in so far, as good as Bishop Seabury’s; 
and, since it was not herctical,—for it was derived from that 
branch of the non-juring body which rejected the Romish 
‘“‘ysages,”—it was essentially better. 

The amount of spiritual life, therefore, which Dr. Seabury 
infused into the carnal body of America, must be regarded, 
even on this showing, as infinitesimally small. 

So the necessity remained urgent of procuring a valid epis- 
copate; and soon after the war, a correspondence was opened 
between John Jay, William White and other eminent mem- 
bers of the Episcopal communion, and Messrs. Franklin and 
Adams, American Commissioners abroad, with reference to 
this object. 
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After considerable negotiation, it was ascertained that the 
king of Denmark would consent to have consecration imparted 
by his bishops. The American government was duly im- 
pressed with the importance of the transaction; and Mr. Adams 
was instructed to convey to the king of Denmark, the high 
sense which Congress entertained for his Majesty’s willing- 
ness to have the apostolic succession transmitted to America. 
It turned out, however, that the gratitude of Congress was 
somewhatpremature. Serious doubts were entertained whether 
the Danish bishops had any succession to transmit, and there 
began to be some better prospect of obtaining the coveted boon 
from England. _ 

John Jay wrote to Mr. Adams: “ To me, personally, bishops 
are of little importance; but as our civil affairs are now cir- 
cumstanced, I have no objections to gratifying those who wish 
to have them. I confess I do not like the principles of the 
non-jurors, and I think the less patronage such principles meet 
with among us, the better.” 

On the 28th of February, 1786, John Adams addressed a 
letter to the Rev. William White, of Philadelphia, describing 
an interview he had recently with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; and engaged to do all in his power to secure the Arch- 
bishop’s consent to an American episcopate; and adds as fol- 
lows:—“As an American citizen, though not an Episcopalian, 
I think this only reasonable. 1 do not believe that the bene- 
volence of the Father of all is confined by our lines of dis- 
tinction or differences of creed; and I think that when we can 
enlarge our minds to allow each other an entire liberty in re- 
ligious matters, the human race will be more happy and re- 
spectable in this and the future state of their being. It would 
be inconsistent with the American character, and the princi- 
ples of our Constitution, to raise objections against the conse- 
cration of bishops, being merely a religious ceremony. The 
States will, no doubt, take care that no temporal power incon- 
sistent with their civil politics, shall be annexed to the cha- 
racter.” 

Mr. White in reply, expresses his “ most hearty concurrence 
in these sentiments, with his hope that they may always adorn 
those characters with whom the honor and happiness of our 
country shall be intrusted.” 
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It is impossible, certainly, to suppress a feeling of the ludi- 
crous, at seeing those very liberal Christians, Benjamin Frank- 
lin and John Adams, engaged in devising measures for trans- 
mitting the apostolic succession “ with care,” across the At- 
lantic. | 

Finally the object of so much solicitude was obtained in a 
form free from all objections. Four persons were duly elect- 
ed bishops of New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Mary- 
land; of whom the first three sailed to England, and received 
consecration at the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury: 
Prevost, of New York, a narrow-minded, violent-tempered, 
low Arminian churchman, who subsequently resigned an office 
for which he had no taste or fitness; Madison, of Virginia, an 
accomplished gentleman, but far more fond of philosophy, sci- 
ence and social pleasures, than of the duties of the episcopate 
in a dilapidated diocese; and William White, of Pennsylva- 
nia, whose devout, humble and charitable spirit, throws abso- 
lutely the first gleam of beauty on a Church, whose whole 
previous history in America had been marked by ignorance, 
bigotry and spiritual insignificance. From this event dates 
the true birth of the Episcopal denomination in this country; 
a denomination which, would it but consent, in the spirit of 
Bishop White, to take its true place as one of the Churches 
whose mission it is, in common, to evangelize America and 
the world, would be worthy of the respect and admiration of 
every liberal and Christian mind. 
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ARTICLE II. 


RUSSIA. 


It is not an easy task to penetrate the inner life of monar- 
chical nations. Not until brought to view by the graphic pen 
of Macaulay did the true current of English history appear. 
Our acquaintance with the social manners and individual cha- 
racteristics of the Sclavic race, with the historic thread of 
Russian nationality, is still limited. Toward the power and 
policy, the development and progress of the great Northern 
Empire, the thoughts of men have, of late, been specially 
turned. We shall be happy if we may gratify the curi- 
osity of our readers, and add a little to their present mea- 
sure of information, by the fruits of our observation and ex- 
perience, during two summers spent within and near the city 
of the Czars. 

A trip in early June, from London to St. Petersburg, is 
among our most delightful recollections. We dare not hope 
to render it equally charming to the imagination of our read- 
ers. But we shall suppose ourselves to be in the British me- 
tropolis, using it only as a point of departure, first securing 
from the Russian consul a passport for St. Petersburg. To 
that dignitary we must first take a recommendation from our 
own minister or consul. 

We have taken an English breakfast of toast and tea, stepped 
into a cab, been jostled through thoroughfares, over squares, 
past the Mint and Tower to the Custom House, where the 
ship is steaming for Cronstadt. 

We step on board, followed by a file of waiters, from the 
superintendent of berths to the “episcopos” of boots. All 
claims satisfied, our equipage stowed away, and state-rooms 
taken, we have time to pace the deck and look at the won- 
drous world of hulls and masts about us while the vessel is 
hauling out. 

We are soon winding from among the colliers, flat-boats 
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and barges that crowd the stream, and are on our way with 
what speed the living kaleidoscope of motion across our track 
will allow, down the turbid river. Soon the smoke that hangs 
over the metropolis, hiding the dome of St. Paul’s, and causing 
the great Babel of sights and sounds to assume an air of so- 
lemn magnificence, is left behind. Deptford, Greenwich, 
Gravesend, are out of sight, and we are tossed on the Straits 
of Dover, heading for the North Sea. Day and night the 
waves play around us, and in sixty hours we cross the Catte- 
gat, to find ourselves, at nightfall, nearing Elsinore, whose 
gloomy castle, replete with memories of Matilda and of Shaks- 
peare’s creations, frowns on the gloomy strait; while opposite, 
on the Swedish coast, Helsinberg frowns back again. 

We leave for another occasion the rich historic and artistic 
materials which the old towns of Denmark furnish to the 
thoughtful tourist, and speed on to the Baltic. 

Sailing has become more dangerous of late years in this 
sea, in consequence of the rising of the submarine bed above 
its former level, rendering soundings uncertain for any length 
of time, and lifting rocks which were once below the usual 
draught of vessels, so near to the surface, that often, even in 
the most calm and sunny day of summer, the keel strikes, and 
the little world of hope and life goes down into the sea. 

We are safely landed at Cronstadt at midnight of the se- 
venth day from London. At this hour it is difficult to rouse 
the officers who are to examine our persons, passports, and 
luggage; nor will the sentinels permit us to land without the 
ordeal. 

At last, when the strength of the sick and feeble, and the 
patience of the strong and well, are exhausted, the officers 
appear. Now comes the question, whether we shall land only 
in propria persona, or with those little essentials which make 
up the first day’s comfort of a tourist in a strange land. We 
have passed the ordeal before, and remember that nothing is 
more eloquent on such occasions than the “shining ore.” We 
therefore open at once on the officials with such ammunition, 
though from a noiseless and concealed battery, and are first 
set at liberty with whatever we require; having learned, to 
our great advantage, that the least exacting are best served, 
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Tt is pitiful, though highly comical, to see some of our pas- 
sengers, who have the idea that all whom they meet abroad 
are bound to do just as they are wont to have things done at 
home, to speak their language, understand what they say, and 
submit to their notions, obliged now to threaten and plead, 
and put on ‘the magnificent” in vain. 

On entering St. Petersburg, or any other Russian port, 
whatever books the visitor takes are subjected to censorship; 
and if any thing be found in them not in accordance with the 
Greek Church or with the Government, or against any of the 
royal family, they are confiscated, and the owner is liable to a 
heavy fine. 

The first step for the tourist, after reaching his hotel or 
place of residence while in the city, is to deliver his passport, 
and the next day repair to the Alien Offce to procure a ticket 
of residence, where he is questioned in the following way:— 
“Were you ever in St. Petersburg before? How long do you 
intend to remain? Where do you lodge? By whom are you 
known here? What is the object of your visit?” Answers 
to these inquiries are recorded, and if satisfactory, a ticket is 
received, and the same ordeal is to be again passed in another 
office. For the ticket of residence, two dollars and a half 
must be paid, unless the visitor have a title, which must be 
noble, or military, or in some way official. 

Cronstadt is a city on the Island Retufari, at the head of 
the Gulf of Finland, about sixteen miles from St. Petersburg. 
It is chiefly a military and naval station, but also the com- 
mercial port of the metropolis. It contains, in time of peace, 
forty thousand inhabitants, of which thirty thousand are sol- 
diers and marines. The harbor is shut off from the gulf by a 
barrier enclosing space sufficient for forty sail of the Imperial 
Navy, and five hundred merchant vessels. The city is fortified 
by granite walls of great thickness and height, so as to with- 
stand almost any warlike enginery. Admiral Napier, who, on 
the eve of his departure with a fleet for the Baltic, boasted 
that in eight days he would be in St. Petersburg or in heaven, 
found it expedient to retire without attempting to carry that 
citadel. 

The walls of the city are built of solid red granite blocks, 
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some of them ten feet in length, and four in thickness. They 
are mounted with the largest cannon and bombs. Between 
them and the water-line, are mounds and dykes. These are 
equally guarded. There is no approach to the shore but by 
small boats, and scarcely for them, on account of rocks sunk 
for hundreds of rods sea-ward beyond low-water mark: and 
the only entrance into the harbor is narrow and defended on 
all sides. It would be difficult for a fleet to pass unscathed 
so far up the Baltic as the mouth of the Gulf; but it would 
need to be made of solid iron, successfully to meet its recep- 
tion within a mile of Cronstadt. Acres of ground within the 
walls are covered with the heaviest cannon and stacks of balls. 
We once enjoyed there the rich excitement of a sham fight; 
the late Emperor, at the head of his fleet, attempting to take 
the city defended by the army of about 20,000. All day the 
air was rent with the roar of artillery, while the island and 
Gulf seemed ina blaze. The whole affair gave us a very vivid 
idea of an actual blockade, although we were saved from the 
horrid spectacle of slaughter; but banners were flying, and ex- 
citement shone out from every eye, while the faces of officers 
and soldiers were hideous with the stains of powder. 

An important fact for the defence of the capital against 
foreign invasion is the shallowness of the Neva, the water not 
admitting vessels whose draught is over seven feet. All the 
ships of war which are stationed at Cronstadt, though con- 
structed at St. Petersburg, are floated down on an immense 
raft, which they call the camel. 

The Imperial city lies near the mouth of the Neva, partly 
on islands, partly on the main land. Its site was once a 
marsh. The city is built upon piles. It has a history running 
back one hundred and fifty-seven years. It is now one of the 
most spacious and splendid capitals of Europe; containing 
about 600,000 inhabitants, of whom only one-third are females. 

The streets are broad and regular, adorned with magnifi- 
cent palaces of granite and marble; churches, Oriental in ar- 
chitecture, and ornamented with polished column and gilded 
domes. The Neva is a majestic stream of clear water, bor- 
dered by magnificent granite quays, and filled with every va- 
riety of craft which the depth of the current will admit. A 
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vista, formed by the river, opens to an extent of three miles 
through the city. Sailing up this broad highway, we are 
amazed and delighted with the domes and spires reflecting 
their golden splendors, and with the wide streets and stupen- 
dous structures. Along the quays are spacious level walks and 
stairs leading down to boats and baths in the river. One hardly 
perceives the necessity of such massive and high walls along 
the sides of the stream, until he is told of the rapid rise of its 
waters and their terrible overflow at certain seasons. Indeed, 
but for these barriers of adamant, every spring at the break- 
ing up of the ice in the river, and in Lake Ladoga, its source, 
the city would be overflowed. These quays running along the 
river banks to an extent, in all, of eighteen English miles, and 
elevated ten feet above the ordinary level of the stream, pre- 
vent that calamity. 

Yet, on occasions when the ice breaks up suddenly by heavy 
rains; when the current is obstructed by masses of ice, and the 
waters of the Gulf are driven back into the stream by strong 
west winds, the three events in conjunction, almost inevitably 
produce an inundation. Such was the fact in 1826, when the 
terror of the population was at its height; when every street 
was like a canal, and every square a bay; when every habita- 
tion was flooded, and multitudes of the poor and feeble became 
victims of the flood. 

These inundations are, however, becoming less frequent, in 
consequence of the progressive clearing of the inland forests, 
thereby depriving the lakes of those supplies which formerly 
poured their destructive abundance into the choked and tardy 
stream. 

Entering the river from the Gulf, a spacious quay opens be- 
fore you, two miles in extent, and bordering shores 1,400 feet 
apart. Along the right, as you ascend, are magnificent man- 
sions of rich merchants and foreign ambassadors. On the left 
are seen the Academy of Arts, the granite bastions of the fort- 
ress, and other superb public buildings. The dwellings on the 
right equal, in finish and convenience, any in Europe. A court 
opens into each for carriages. On either side of it is a broad 
stairway, leading to apartments occupied by families, and to 
the bureaus of merchants and officers. This court is guarded 
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by a porter, like the “concierge” in Paris. Theinterior of the 
mansions corresponds with the solidity and magnitude of the 
exterior. The rooms are large and high; the floors are com- 
posed of narrow strips of solid wood, laid in zigzag, and with- 
out carpets, kept beautifully polished. The wall and ceilings 
are generally painted, often very tastefully. The apartments 
are heated by large ovens which they call “ peachky,” occupy- 
ing one corner or part of a side of the room, extending from 
floor and ceiling, and covered with porcelain; so that, in a cold 
day, one can lean against it and feel the most delightful diffu- 
sion of warmth. In nurseries and chambers, convenient re- 
cesses are made in these ovens, in which an infant can be kept 
warm whenever it is put to sleep. Their fuel is usually wood 
and peat. The poorer portions of the city and the villages are 
composed of log cabins, some of them constructed in a neat and 
ecommodious style, others rudely. 

Gliding up the river, we pass the mining-core, filled with 
Siberian metals, and with the machinery and statistics of 
mining operations, and the Museum, containing among many 
other objects of interest, the enormous skeleton, found amid 
the northern snows. Entering about a mile into the city, we 
reach a pontvon bridge across the Neva. This bridge is 900 
feet in length, and rests on fifteen barges held by anchors. 
To let ships pass, two draw-bridges are opened every night at 
twelve o’clock. The mechanism of this pontoon is so simple, 
that on the approach of the frost and ice in autumn, it can be 
taken to pieces in two hours. When the ice is fixed, the bridge 
is again laid, and at the breaking up of the river in Spring, re- 
moved until the waters are clear, when the pontoons are again 
anchored for the summer. 

The point of view from this bridge ischarming. The breadth 
of the river; the magnificent granite quay along the bank; the 
elegant squares of houses on either side; the fortress; the gold- 
en spires and domes; the grand statue of Peter the Great; 
boats rowing to and fro; ships lying at anchor, or passing with 
spread canvass; the rolling carriages and laden carts, and mul- 
titudes walking for business or pleasure: all these meet and 
compose a scene that can be felt, though with difficulty de- 
scribed. 
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The freezing of the Neva is generally very sudden. Some- 
times so rapid is the process, that those who have crossed it 
in a boat can return on foot upon the ice. The waters of the 
river and Gulf are frozen all the way from St. Petersburg to 
Cronstadt, a distance of sixteen miles. On the ice a highway 
is opened for pleasure trips and traffic. Along this road, on 
either side, are borders of fir and pine, in their ever-green, 
beautifully contrasting with the snows, and indicating the 
track when new snows fall. Along the way are several booths 
and guard houses, for the purpose of refreshment and protec- 
tion. 

The capital is intersected by four canals: the Moika, which 
was once a morass stream, winding about among many squares 
and across the streets. The Katarina was also a swamp stream. 
It is now a grand canal. Its banks are faced with granite, 
forming a fine foot pavement, and guarded by a strong iron 
railing. The Nikolai is furnished in the same manner. 

The Fontanka is one of the greatest curiosities of the city. 
It was originally a pestiferous pool. The Empress Catharine 
gave it a salubrious restoration. Its length is 1,800 feet, its 
breadth about 70 feet, and its depth 7 feet. It is bordered by 
red granite, and a railing. Along this canal the wealthy citi- 
zens have erected stately mansions. Every fathom of this em- 
bankment, exclusive of the bridges, and pillars, and excava- 
tions, cost from $75 to $150; making an average of $112,50; in 
all $250,000. The whole canal, with its bridges, and columns, 
and machinery for draw-bridges, must have cost millions. 

The houses of the city are generally lofty and spacious, ex- 
cepting those of wood. These latter are very warm and com- 
venient, and can even be transported. The streets of St. Peters- 
burg are remarkable for their regularity and width; they run 
generally in direct lines, intersecting each other at right, ob- 
tuse and acute angles. These variations and the diversity of 
architecture, are agreeable to the eye. The broadest street 
is 180 feet in width. This is called the Great Perspective. 
The Nevskoi Perspective is two miles in length. The city is 
divided into twelve quarters, determined by the natural boun- 
daries formed by the rivers and canals. These divisions are 
for the convenience of Government. Each is under a mayor, 
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and has a specific administration. But we have not space for 
particulars; and shall, therefore, omit many matters of interest, 
touching only on the most conspicuous. 

Turning to the right from the Pontoon Bridge, we find our- 
selves in a spacious square, and approaching the Admiralty, 
the seat of naval councils and rendezvous of those engaged in 
marine service. It contains a great variety of ship models. 
The building deserves a brief description, as one of the most 
unique objects in the city. 

The relief of the frieze represents Russia seated on a rock 
beneath laurel trees, with the emblems of strength and plenty 
by her side, and Peter receiving the trident from the hands of 
Neptune; while the Goddess of Wisdom, who stands beside 
the Emperor, contemplates the majestic stream of the Neva. 
At each angle of the entablature a statue, sixteen feet high, is 
placed, and from the centre rise the lofty tower and cupola; 
the former of which is quadrilateral, and surrounded by a ca- 
nopied gallery, adorned with Ionic colunmns, each bearing an 
allegorical statue. 

The cupola has an elliptic curve in four compartments, in 
one of which, facing the square, is a large clock. A lantern 
surmounts the cupola, with a narrow gallery around it, de- 
fended by a light iron balustrade; and from the lantern springs 
with tapering elegance the spire, to a height of eighty-four 
feet, including the colossal vane in the semblance of a ship 
under full sail. ‘This spire is covered with the finest ducat 
gold, and from its great elevation, catching and reflecting the 
first and last rays of the sun, a fine view of St. Petersburg and 
its environs may be obtained. 

The spire of the Admiralty was once bent by a storm, and 
no one was found daring enough to attempt its reparation. 
At length a serf was offered his freedom if he would effect the 
desired object. He accepted the offer; made preparation, and 
began the ascent, taking with him spikes, a hammer, and a 
strong cord, and making a ladder as he ascended, until he 
reached the top. On this ladder he passed up and down with 
whatever materials he required, and in a short time succeeded 
to the satisfaction of the Emperor, who fulfilled the promise of 
manumission. 
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The peasantry are very ingenious both in manual labor and 
in mental conception. The serf generally carries in his girdle 
a sharp hatchet, with which he cuts wood, makes a close joint, 
slices his bread and onion, spreads his butter, and shaves. 

St. Petersburg is distinguished for its superb palaces and 
lofty public buildings. They constitute one-fourth of the 
whole city; and when, on occasions of national jubilee, all 
these edifices are illuminated and the streets thronged with 
the pomp of cavalry, and the equipage of fashion, and the air 
rent with the music of a thousand instruments; and through- 
out the palace gardens, and along the river and the canals, and 
in the squares, lights gleam, and life ruashes—the exhibition 
surpasses the power of the pencil or the pen. In the suburbs 
of St. Petersburg are several palaces with magnificent gardens. 
The land is too low and flat for the highest style of horticul- 
ture. At Parvlofsky, however, and Peterhoff, is sufficient va- 
riety of hill and dale for picturesque and pleasing effect. At one 
of these royal residences, is an artificial lake, and in the centre 
of it an island, on which is erected a miniature palace, wherein 
the children of the royal family often play. In this little pa- 
lace are a cabinet and philosophical apparatus. Every thing 
pertaining to it is Lilliputian. 

In one of the imperial palaces, is a spacious and lofty apart- 
ment, in which is constructed an inclined plane, for the amuse- 
ment of sliding down hill. The late Emperor was accustomed 
to sport with his children in this pastime, taking them by turns 
upon his back. 

In the neighborhood of the city are many islands, formed 
by the Nevka. On these are mansions occupied in summer 
by the gentry. Birch and pine are the prevailing trees, whose 
boughs, in consequence of their rapid growth in the first re- 
turn of the hot season, are pendant, laboring under their weight 
of leaves. In winter the scene is still more brilliant, from the 
snow-wreaths and frost-work which glitter in the sun. 

One of the most unique objects to the eye of a stranger in 
St. Petersburg, is the winter flesh-market; where on a large 
area of trampled snow, all kinds of slaughtered animals stand 
frozen, having at a distance the semblance of living creatures. 
The whole scene is a solemn satire on death. 
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The metropolis is noted for monuments and statues of a high 
order. One of these is an equestrian statue of Peter the Great, 
a bronze cast, by a French artist. Its pedestal is red granite, 
taken from a swamp by draining. Its weight is said to be 
1,500 tons. It was drawn from its bed to the river’s bank by 
forty men, séated on its summit, by a windlass and friction- 
balls placed in grooves, whence it was conveyed on a raft, 
constructed for the purpose, to St. Petersburg. It is forty- 
two feet in length at its base, thirty-six at the top, twenty-one 
in thickness, and seventeen in height. When the statue that 
rests upon it is viewed at sunrise from the side of the Neva, 
the effect is specially striking, as the pedestal is hid from the 
eye, while the horse and rider seem gliding through the hea- 
vens. 

- Another monument erected to the memory of Alexander, 
stands in the Great Perspective in front of the palace. It is a 
solid shaft of red granite, eighty-four feet in height, and about 
ten feet in diameter, being cylindrical and beautifully polished. 
This shaft stands on a bronze pedestal, and on its summit is 
a statue of Alexander in bronze. It is probably the largest 
shaft of single stone in the world. It was brought from Fin- 
land in a rough state. 

The fortress is an object of much interest. The walls are 
of brick, strengthened with five bastions. They encircle a 
small island. Within the walls are barracks for a garrison, 
a jail, and dungeons. In a separate part of the building is 
the mint. Near the fortress is the wooden hut in which Peter 
dwelt while the work was in progress in 1706. This first pa- 
lace of the Czar is now sheltered from the ravages of man and 
time, by a permanent covering. Peter’s old boat is there; one 
of his boots also, which indicates a pedal of the largest dimen- 
sions. 

The Peter and Paul, Kasan and Nevsky churches are in- 
teresting, as the depositories of the distinguished dead and of 
the keys of cities taken by the Russian armies, and banners 
seized in battle. Among the flags suspended in Peter and 
Paul Church, is a Turkish one, on which is seen the bloody 
print of a warrior’s hand, grasping it in the struggles of death. 

A comparatively new church, the Jsaac’s, recently com- 
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pleted, has been in progress many years, having been com- 
menced by the Emperor Paul. It is partly of stone, partly of 
bricks, faced with marble. Its central dome is richly gilded. 
Below and about it are gilt angels with expanded wings, Its 
pillars, two hundred and sixty in number, are of polished 
granite. The whole structure cost $2,000,000. It is the 
most superb building in the city. 

The Kasan Church was constructed after the model of St. 
Peter’s in Rome, with those changes which the Russian cere- 
monies require. The plastic art, architecture, and painting, 
have united to render this church a magnificent ornament to 
the city of the Czars, and the rich decorations of its interior, 
covered with a profusion of gold, silver and bronze, have per- 
haps few equals. Doors and balustrades of embossed silver, 
are always rare; but more rare and wonderful are the ninety- 
five columns of granite, of colossal magnitude, each of one 
solid shaft, which sustains the body of the church; arid the 
mosaic pavement, a work of great excellence, composed of dif- 
ferent Russian marbles. 

Sculpture has here erected, by masterly hands, six colossal 
statues in bronze. They adorn the peristyle of the church 
and the exterior niches of the nave. There are two entrance 
doors of bronze, on which are sculptured, in superb basso re- 
lievo, subjects from the Holy Scriptures; in the interior are 
subjects from the New Testament, sculptured on stone in 
splendid bas reliefs. The interior contains also many fine 
pictures. The shrine of Mary, to whom this church is dedi- 
cated, is rich and magnificent. Its jewels alone are estimated 
at two millions of roubles; or, in round numbers, one million 
dollars, The bust of the Virgin, together with the infant 
Jesus, is entirely covered with sapphires and emeralds. The 
aureole which encircles the head of Mary and the Infant, is 
gorgeous with jewelry and gold. This temple contains two 
objects of special veneration for a Russian. These are the 
trophies taken from the French during their invasion of 
Russia; and the ashes of the immortal Kutusoff. The flags 
are so hung as to point towards the tomb of the hero, as if 
saluting his manes. It is from this church, that after chanting 
the Te Deum to the Almighty, and imploring his august favor 
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towards the cause of the just, that this General departed to 
take command of the Russian army, accompanied with the 
benediction of the people of whom he was the favorite and the 


hope. After various successes against the French, and the 


enjoyment of many honors from the hand of Alexander, he 
died worn out with service. It was to this church that the 
grateful people bore his remains, with their sincerest affection 
and tears. The procession was large and solemn. The people 
took the horses from his funeral car—disputed the distinction 
of carrying the burden so precious to them all—while the air 
resounded with the acclamations of “Our Father! Our Bene- 
factor!” 

We omit, for want of space, a description of the Academy 
of Art; the University in which the best classical and mathe- 
matical culture is secured; the libraries, one of which, the 
Imperial, contains 450,000 volumes, and 20,000 manuscripts; 
the markets and bazaars equal to the brilliant halls of Paris; 
the hundred and seventy-five churches, without seats or fires, 
filled with trophies from battle-fields; the seven palaces of 
granite and marble, one of which presents a facade of 1,600 
feet; the superb exchange; the theatres with street-hearths 
before them, at which, in winter, coachmen warm themselves; 
the cadet corps occupying an area of a mile square, filled with 
dormitories for soldiers, and containing an immense field for 
drilling; the college for young ladies, in which four hundred 
daughters of noble families, and four hundred of the burghers, 
go through a twelve years’ course, under the most healthful 
and pleasant discipline; the hospitals which are supported by 
the Crown, and furnish the best curative measures: these, and 
many other objects, must be passed by, with this simple allu- 
sion. 

Our readers may be interested to know something of the 
loaning system, as illustrated by a bank in St. Petersburg. 
This bank lends only on real estate. ‘The value of estates in 
Russia is estimated—or was, before the edict of emancipation 
—according to the number of serfs upon them, taking them at 
forty roubles per head; so that the proprietor of an estate, re- 
quiring the loan of a thousand roubles, must give five and 
twenty boors as his pledge. The loan is made for twenty 
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years, the mortgager paying annually five per cent. interest and 
three per cent. on the capital ; so that at the termination of twenty 
years, he has paid back the whole loan. The loans are subject to 
no other limitations than those arising from the value and the se- 
curity of the pledges, every one being allowed to solicit and re- 
ceive as much money as can be secured by his estate. The bank, 
however, loans no sum under a thousand roubles, and only by 
thousands, for the sake of avoiding the perplexities of exten- 
sive and intricate accounts. The mortgaged property is sub- 
ject to no suit, or confiscation, not even to any demands of 
the Crown. Every four years one part of the pledge or secu- 
rity is discharged; equal in value to the portion of capital 
already paid. The bank can redeem estates elsewhere mort- 
gaged or appropriated to the payment of debts; and mortgaged 
estates may be sold, but in that case the purchaser takes upon 
him all the obligations which rested on the seller on behalf of 
the bank. The municipal magistracy of the government 
vouches for the worth of the pledge, and must be responsible 
for it; The interest is paid annually. The bank gives ten 
days’ grace; whoever exceeds one month of arrears, pays a 
stated penalty per cent.; and this also holds good for the two 
succeeding months of delinquency. If payment be delayed 
longer, the mortgaged estate is taken in charge by the noble 
court of wards, Then the interest and fines are paid from the 
income of the estate, and the remainder handed over to the 
proprietor. We can hardly imagine a more lenient system, 
or one easier for the man whose industry and economy alone 
are to bear him to competence and comfort. 

The edict of emancipation issued by the present Emperor, 
will necessarily change the modus operandi of this system. 
This act, which is but the fulfilment of the late Czar’s wish, li- 
berates 20,000,000 of crown servants, giving them opportunity 
of renting lands of the Crown, or of others, and of purchasing 
when able. It is a noble experiment, and will result prospe- 
rously, though, at the outset, attended with inconvenience. 

We can hardly deny ourselves the pleasure of acquainting 
our readers with the process of a Russian bath, although they 
may have seen a description of it. At seven o’clock in the 
evening, multitudes assemble at what they call the Crosnoy 
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Mart, or Red Bridge, for the purpose of bathing. There are 
people of all ages and classes, male and female, with bundles 
of clothes. They enter halls devoted to the respective sexes, 
or into private apartments, as they prefer. On our way we 
meet the Bantischeek, or foreman, with a well-combed, flow- 
ing beard, and dressed in a thin red tunic, gathered about the 
waist. We are shown into a room where are all the needed 
arrangements for hot and cold water, a temperature of 100 or 
120 degrees, and the whole paraphernalia of towels, switches, 
soap, &c.; and so, without farther ceremony, the subject pro- 
ceeds to the operation. He undresses in his outer room, 
where he gets into a general perspiration. The heat, which, 
at first, almost suffocates him, soon becomes agreeable, and he 
is willing to have it increased. At this juncture, he is invited 
into the bath-room proper, where the foreman, in almost nu- 
dity, has been for some time engaged in preparing a quantity 
of soap-suds, and filling the various vessels with cold and te- 
pid water. In this room the heat is twenty degrees higher 
than in the first stage of the process, and it increases as the 
bather ascends from one bench to another. He first tries the 
lower, then the second, and, if he can bear it, which we could 
not, the third, close under the ceiling. 

The room is lighted by a lamp hung at the window, so 
that the atmosphere is clear, though dismal. The sensations 
before perspiration.is fully established, are unpleasant. We 
now give the language of an experimenter: 

“The head feels greatly oppressed and burning; the skin 
is hot; the respiration difficult. The Parilstchick now ap- 
proaches to feel the state of the skin, and finding it not quite 
overspread with perspiration, opens the front door of the 
stove, and with force throws into it a bucket-full of water. 
Volumes of steam instantly pour forth from it into the room, 
and a thick fog pervades every part, bringing additional heat 
to the surface of the body, which breaks forth more quickly 
than can be stated into a deluge of perspiration, when the 
breathing becomes natural, and the head clear and light, im- 
parting at once such a general sensation of comfort as I can 
scarcely describe. In this state, and while the atmosphere 
gradually clears away, the vapours returning to the upper 
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part of the room, the bather lies down in a sort of apathy and 
general relaxation, which are by no means disagreeable. The 
Parilstchick next brings his large panful of soapsuds, and 
grasping with both his hands a quantity of the inner bark of 
the lime-tree—commonly called bass—cut into fine slips, soaked 
in the soap-suds, rubs every part of the body, softly pressing 
on every joint, and bidding you turn whenever he thinks it 
requisite. After continuing this operation for some time, 
tepid or perfectly cold water, at the pleasure of the bather, 
is scattered over him as he lies, and lastly over the head and 
body while sitting. Some, at this stage of the operation, jump 
from the bench to the floor, and have pails of cold water 
thrown on them; others run ont and leap into a snow-drift, 
or, if in summer, into a canal, and then return at once to the 
bath.” 

We were not able to reach the highest stage, but compelled 
the operator to desist 7m medias res—a matter by no means 
easy, for he has a professional pride to carry the thing 
through. 

This bathing conduces greatly to the health of the Russians, 
and they resort to it for the cure of colds, rheumatism, cuta- 
neous diseases and incipient fevers, with the best results. 

With the general features of the Imperial government, our 
readers are supposed to be familiar; but of its executive ma- 
chinery they may not be so well informed. This is extensive, 
and undergoes, from time to time, important changes; at pre- 
sent, it is substantially as follows: 


I. The Imperial Council of State. 


This is divided into four departments—Law; War; Civil 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs, and Political Economy. Each de- 
partment has a Chairman, and all together are placed under a 
President. The Imperial Council is made up of the ministers; 
members of the commission on codes; members on petitions 
and members of the State Office, which latter is composed of 
Secretaries of State, Secretaries General, and Committee of 
Ministers. 
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II. Etat Major, 

Or the Imperial Staff, embracing Secretary of State for War 
Department, Commander-in-Chief of the Army, of the Board 
of Ordnance, the Secretary at War, and Commissary-Gene- 
ral. 

III. Executive Senate. 

This has eight departments, three of which constitute a 
Board of Land Survey, Census, Admeasurements of Estates, 
Territorial Limits, and Seignorial Property, Herald’s College, 
and Public Records. The number and appointment of sena- 
tors depend on the will of the Emperor. The members sit 
according to. seniority. The Senate is a supreme court. Its 
chief duty is to promulgate the laws and ukases of the sove. 
reign, and to see that they are put in force. It is the highest 
tribunal, and its decisions are final ; the Emperor, alone, having 
power to reverse the sentence. The Governing Synod is the 
Supreme Court for all matters relating to the national reli- 
gion. 

IV, Ministerial Department. 

1. Minister of Foreign Affairs, embracing the Minister’s 
own office, State College for Foreign Affairs, Asiatic Depart- 
ment, and Diplomatic corps. 

2. Minister of Marine, the Minister’s personal office; and 
Admiralty College. Under this last are classed the Board of 
Admiralty, the navy, victualling, sick and wounded, and pay- 
officers, superintendence of naval architecture, naval academy, 
comptroller’s office, and naval artillery department. The Ad- 
miralty publishes reports of the scientific operations connected 
with the navy. 

V. Home Department. 

1, Minister for the Interior, Minister’s personal office; State 
Economy and Public Buildings; Executive Police, and heads 
of the Medical Profession. 

2. Minister of Finance, including Chancellor of Exchequer, 
Board of Trade, Woods and Forests, Custom House and Ex- 
cises. 

Of the Court we need say nothing, save that it is composed of 


' that infinitely diverse class of persons, ranging from the Czar 
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himself, down through the ranks of princes, counts, marquises, 
barons, and the whole governmental staff. The court lan- 
guage of St. Petersburg, as of all other European capitals, 
excepting London, is French—the language of politeness and 
fashion. 

It remains to speak of the trading class which form the per- 
manent population—the citizens. 

The condition of burgher is the point of union for all the 
trading classes. A book is kept for the registry of all citi- 
zens’ names. The privileges of citizenship consist in an en- 
tirely unlimited freedom of trade; its obligations, in submis- 
sion to law, the payment of taxes, and furnishing of recruits 
for the army. 

All persons enrolled in the burghers’ book are simply towns- 
men inscribed for their possessions in city domains, or mem- 
bers of a guild, or of a free company. 

There are three guilds. To the first belong all persons of 
every age and station, of either sex, who declare themselves 
in possession of ten thousand to fifty thousand roubles. They 
have a right to follow maritime commerce, to erect forges for 
working mines, and to establish manufactures; may be owners 
of ships, and may drive about town in a carriage drawn by 
four horses. 

To the second guild those are joined who own a capital of 
five to ten thousand roubles. They are confined to inland traf- 
fic, may work mines, and set up manufactories, possess ves- 
sels and barks for navigating the rivers and canals, export and 
import to the amount of fifty thousand roubles, and may drive 
in town a chariot and pair. The capital for admission into 
the third guild is a thousand to eight thousand roubles. It is 
designed for shopkeepers and petty dealers; can only set up 
counters and workshops, keep public houses and bagnios. 

The rates paid by these guilds consist in one per cent. on the 
capital delivered in. The statement of it “is left to the con- 
science of every individual; wherefore, no where and on no 
pretence whatever shall any prosecution be instituted, nor any 
examination entered into concerning concealment of any capi- 
tal.” The delivery of recruits is not required in nature, but 
this service may be performed by a sum of money according to 
the scale in a schedule published by authority for that pur- 
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pose. If, however, a burgher, or the son of a burgher, makes 
a voluntary offer to enter into the army, he is at liberty to do 
so, and his enlisting will be put to his account by the corpo- 
ration at the next ensuing levy. 

To the guild-fellowships also belong the eminent burghers 
and the guests. Among the former are reckoned all those 
who affirm toa capital exceeding fifty thousand roubles, or 
bankers who state their turns and returns at two hundred 
thousand roubles; likewise such of the learned professions and 
artists as are provided with diplomas; burghers who have se- 
veral times served the city offices, &c. The privileges of these 
classes are nearly similar to those of the first guild, over and 
above which they are allowed to drive with four horses. By 
the term guests, are understood such persons from other towns 
and provinces, or from foreign countries, who cause themselves 
to be enrolled in the city register on account of their commer- 
cial affairs. 

To the City Companies belong handicraftsmen, who are re- 
gistered in the burghers’ book. The rest of the city popula- 
tion, who are not ranged in any of the above classifications, 
are within the class denominated accessories. 

The aggregate of all these classes forms the City Corpora- 
tion, endowed with imperial privileges. They meet once every 
third year in winter to fill up the offices and posts to which 
the burghers are eligible. In these assemblies every citizen 
has a seat and a voice, and all who are twenty-five years of 
age and pay fifty roubles on their capital, may be elected to of- 
fices, of which the principal are these: that of President of 
the Corporation, Burgomaster, and members of the Council, 
elected every three years, aldermen and judges of the oral 
court chosen annually. 

As their residence is also the capital of Petersburg Govern- 
ment, the choice of magistrates is made from the corporation, 
and the members of the court of conscience are selected from 
it. They likewise choose two commissioners for the police 
office, and the court of wards is filled from their body, on or- 
dinary emergencies, or they apply to the governor, and in ju- 
dicial cases are assisted by a solicitor. 

We pause at this point, proposing to resume the subject in 
our next Number. 
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ARTICLE III. 


VINCENT FERRARA. 


Histoire des Hommes illustres de?’ Ordre de St. Dominic. 4Tom. Paris. 
1746. 


Nicolai de Clemengiis Opera Omnia. Lyons. 1613. 


Among the names which meet our eye at the opening of the 
fifteenth century—the century in whose soil the germ of the 
great Reformation was planted and struck deep its roots—not 
the least remarkable is that of Vincent Ferrara, or Vincent of 
Ferrara, as he is usually, but improperly, called. Few men 
of his time were his superiors in intellect, none equalled him 
in a reputation for devotion and eloquence. He came in di- 
rect contact with the mind of Europe more extensively than 
any contemporary, and there is scarcely another over the 
scenes of whose life and labours we could more willingly lin- 
ger. His career is, as Clemengis has well called it, the sin- 
gle light that illuminates a wide-extended darkness. With a 
mind fitted by close and severe study to appreciate and appro- 
priate all the advantages of the spreading light of the revived 
literature of antiquity, and with a heart of warm and quick 
sympathies, Vincent Ferrara represents a peculiar class in an 
age that witnessed at once the death of Petrarch and the burn- 
ing of Huss, that could admire the eloquence of Jerome while 
it bowed to the logic of Gerson. The circumstances in which 
he was placed, or rather the Providence that ordered them, 
favoured him in a peculiar manner, or he too might have pe- 
rished at the stake as a heretic. His prudence preserved him 
from giving needless offence. His austerities secured him the 
reputation of a saint. The purity of his life added to the ef- 
fects of his wonderful eloquence, and such was the power he 
wielded, that in the rent state of the Papacy at that time, each 
rival claimant of the Pontifical Crown was infinitely more 
anxious to secure his favor than he was theirs. He survived 
only two years the duration of the schism, and all parties were 
ready to accord to him the canonization of a saint. We will 
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not forget that this Romish libel on holiness has sometimes 
been affixed to the names of good men, nor will we readily 
believe that many worthier members of the Papal church have 
been promoted to this unenvied distinction than Vincent 
Ferrara. He may never have felt the fulness of the Gospel 
in all its peace-giving power in his own experience, but his 
life and labours may well compare with those of a Baxter or 
a Whitefield. 

Vincent Ferrara was born in Valencia, in Spain, January 
23d, 1357. He was the child of William Ferrara, a man of 
respectable character and standing, and who could boast a 
descent from one of the most ancient families of Spain. Till 
some time after his marriage, he gave himself up largely to the 
pleasures of the world. But by some means, of which we are 
not aware, he was arrested in his career of vain amusement, 
and thenceforth devoted himself to works of pious charity. 
In this he was joined by his wife, who had also been the com- 
panion of his worldliness and gayety. All their yearly income 
except what was necessary to the support of their household, 
was distributed to the necessities of the poor. 

The children of such a family might not unreasonably be 
expected to manifest the influence of such a training as they 
would receive. Two of them, Boniface and Vincent, attained 
a high reputation for piety—or what was accounted such— 
in their age. The first, as a lawyer, became highly distin- 
guished, and was much respected for his integrity, learning, 
and talents. After the death of his wife, he entered, by the 
advice of his brother Vincent, a Carthusian monastery, and 
four years after was elected General of the Order. His influ- 
ence during the closing period of the great schism of the 
western churches, was widely felt. 

The youth of Vincent is said to have given promise of what 
he afterwards became. In the powers of memory and appli- 
cation he far excelled all his companions; and such were his 
candor and modesty, as well as attainments, that he com- 
manded the respect, esteem and love of all around him. He 
seemed even at this early age plainly marked out for an orator. 
His powers of imitation were as remarkable as those which 
are ascribed to Whitefield. It was no unusual thing for him 
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to gather around him an assembly of his fellow-students, and 
entertain them with some discourse either drawn from the 
writings of others, or from his own invention. Assuming the 
tone, gesture and manner of the preacher, he would secure the 
close attention of his auditors, while he repeated sermons or 
portions of sermons which he had heard in the churches of his 
native city. 

His conduct even at this early age was marked with un- 
usual discretion, and was free from every taint of vice. His 
irreproachable life, his liberal charities, his sympathy with the 
poor and suffering, his careful observance of the rites and fasts 
of the Romish Church, secured at once’ the favor of all classes. 

His application to his studies was constant and unremitted. 
At the age of fourteen he commenced the study of theology. 
Such was the progress which he made that his teachers soon 
despaired of maintaining their superiority in learning, and his 
companions regarded him rather as their master than their as- 
sociate. His choice of an ecclesiastical life coincided with the 
cherished desires of his parents, and with their approval, he 
entered the Monastery of the Preaching Friars of Valencia. 

At the age of eighteen years we see him entering upon 
a career which he pursued with increasing ardor to the close of 
a most laborious, and in many respects, successful life. Soon 
after his entrance into the Order, he was selected as teacher 
of philosophy for the younger members. At the age of twenty- 
three or four, he published his first work on Dialectic Suppo- 
sitions. Whatever the merits or faults of the work may have 
been, and we have no means of determining except from the 
presumptions of the prevalent ignorance of the age and Vin- 
cent’s youth, it was highly praised, and served to extend his 
reputation. It led, in fact, to his removal to Barcelona, as a 
place which, in the judgment of his Superiors, was a more 
fitting theatre not only for more extended usefulness, but for the 
display of his remarkable abilities, which they were ready to 
appropriate to the credit of their own Order. 

But however much Vincent might excel in scholastic ex- 
ercises, his taste, and perhaps also his piety and his desire of 
usefulness, would not suffer him to neglect the calling of a 
preacher, for which he was so remarkably endowed. When- 
ever he was expected to speak, the churches were crowded. 
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The “Acts of the Saints,” recount his first miracle, which he 
is said to have wrought at this period. But a modern reader 
will discover nothing in it, more than what might reasonably 
have been expected from a man, who in the midst of the pre- 
valent famine combined a shrewd intellect with a cheerful and 
hopeful spirit, and felt warranted to believe that favorable 
winds would soon waft to port a plentiful supply for a famish- 
ing people. 

At the age of twenty-eight, Vincent received the jena of 
a Doctorate from the hands of the Pope’s legate. But the peo- 
ple of his native city, Valencia, clamored for his return. In 
this they were joined by the Bishop who was a relative of 
Vincent’s, on his mother’s side, and by the rest of the clergy. 
Their urgent request was granted, and Vincent’s return was 
hailed with enthusiastic joy. He was waited upon by the 
magistrates and the Chapter of his Order, and requested by 
them, conjointly with the Bishop, to enter upon a course of 
public lectures, expository of Scripture and theology. Vin- 
cent complied with their request, and the fame of his preach- 
ing was such as to attract not only the citizens of Valencia, 
but the inhabitants of the surrounding country and neighbor- 
ing villages to listen to his eloquence. 

In the midst of all the praise and flattering success which 
crowned his efforts, Vincent seems to have remained unaffect- 
edly humble. His experience during this period, so favorable 
and prosperous in outward respects, reminds us of the lan- 
guage in which the monk of Erfurth has recounted his temp- 
tations. He passed through seasons of darkness and doubt, 
such as have become familiar to us in the records of Romish 
saintship, and which nothing but the clear light of gospel truth 
can completely and for ever dissipate. It was nothing to him 
that thousands hung entranced upon the utterance of his lips; 
that his praise was the burden of every tongue; that the 
devotion of his life and the austerity of his observances were 
made to exalt and consecrate the fame of his eloquence. His 
own heart was the scene of an internal conflict which would 
not suffer him to rest. Even crowns and tiaras would have 
seemed contemptible as a bribe to compensate for his spirit- 


ual anguish. His days were crowded with labor of a most 
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exhausting kind, and night brought him no repose. A troubled 
imagination disturbed his broken rest. His very dreams pre- 
sented him with the seductive forms of beauty or the horrid 
phantoms of terror, before which he trembled alike. 

To all these must be added, if we are to give credit to the 
legendary narrations of the “Acts of the Saints,” attempts upon 


' his virtue. His eloquence, learning, reputation, and the ap- 


plause which he received, made him a mark for designing hu- 
man tempters, in a fairer shape than hell usually assumes. The 
story of Potiphar’s wife, with a few slight embellishments, is 
transferred to the history of this modern Joseph. But the 
monkish annalist, or perhaps we should say Romanticist, 
brings him forth triumphant from every temptation, and 
spared the discipline of the prison. 

We have every reason to believe, that however mistaken in 
some respects, the devotion of Vincent was sincere and earnest. 
It is said that he always made it his aim, that his lectures, his 
studies, and labors should be a continual prayer. It is cer- 
tain, at least, that the spirit which would enter prayerfully upon 
all its duties, is the one which he sought to cherish in others. 
In his “Treatise on the Spiritual Life,” he says: “ Would you 
succeed in your studies? let them always be accompanied by 
devotion, and count it less important to be learned than holy. 
Consult the divine Spirit more than books, and humbly seek 
of him, that he will make you understand what you read. 
Study wearies mind and soul; go then from time to time for 
relaxation to the feet of Jesus Christ and his cross; a few mo- 
ments’ repose in that sacred place will give vigor and new light. 
Interrupt your application now and then, by short but fervent 
ejaculatory prayers. Never commence or end your study ex- 
cept with prayer. Knowledge is the gift of the Father of lights, 
and you are not to regard it as the production of your own 
spirit, or the fruit of your own labor.” 

If these counsels were, as they are said to have been, the 
rule of action which Vincent adopted for himself, we cannot 
but respect his devotion, however blinded or erroneous it may 
have been in some respects. His sincerity, at least, cannot be 
doubted. His principal and favorite employment was that of 
preaching; and it is said that he never composed a sermon ex- 
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cept when bowed at the foot of the crucifix, which served to 
render his imagination of that scene from which he drew his 
most powerful motives to penitence and love, more vivid and 
impressive. 

For ten years Vincent was the Evangelist of Valencia, some- 
times enduring evil report; but, for the most part, almost adored 
by his fellow citizens. In 1890, Peter de Luna, legate of Cle- 
ment VII., and afterwards Pope himself, by the title of Bene- 
dict XIII., visited Valencia, and had the opportunity of hear- 
ing Vincent, upon whom, by the direction of the Pope, he had 
twelve years before bestowed the honor of the Doctorate. The 
legate was so charmed with what he heard from others of Vin- 
cent’s reputation and ability, as well as by his own eloquence, 
that he determined to secure his companionship in his embassy 
to the French king. The legate, on his arrival at Paris, was 
soon absorbed in matters of intrigue and diplomacy; but Vin- 
cent, unmoved by the splendor of the court, and indifferent to 
the various worldly allurements that might attract mere curi- 
osity or ambition, could not restrain the ardor with which he 
devoted himself to what he deemed his own proper work. 

For the three years of his sojourn in Paris, the scenes that 
had been witnessed in Valencia, were transferred to the French 
capital. Admiring throngs followed him every where that he 
preached. The common people as well as the nobles, swelled 
his auditories. It seems probable that he must have made 
himself familiar with the French tongue, and instead of Latin 
the language of the learned, have addressed his hearers in their 
own vernacular, though this is denied by his monkish bio- 
grapher. Gerson’s Court sermons are in Latin, those addressed 
to his own parishioners mostly in the French of that age. 

It was probably during his stay in Paris, that Vincent com- 
posed those works, for which the busy scenes of the remaining 
years of his life would seem to have afforded him no adequate 
leisure. His works embrace, beside the “Treatise on the Spi- 
ritual Life,” already referred to, one “On The Lord’s Prayer,” 
one “On the Inner Man,” and one entitled “ Consolations in 
Temptations that assail Faith.” The titles indicate the con- 
tents of the works, and we can readily believe that the author 
drew them forth largely from the pages of his own experience. 
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Scarcely had Vincent returned to resume his labors at Va- 
lencia, when Clement VII. died, and his former legate was 
elected to the vacant See. Benedict XIII.—the name assumed 
by Peter de Luna, at his entrance upon his pontificate—was 
himself a man of learning and of taste. His friendship for 
Vincent, his respect for his character, and his admiration of 
his talents, combined with the dictates of policy to urge him 
to secure as his ally, in the position that he then occupied of a 
rival claimant to the Popedom, then in a state of schism, the 
reputation and learning of Vincent. So urgent were his let- 
ters, and so pressing his requests, that the Spanish preacher 
was drawn against his own inclinations, to reside at the Papal 
court of Avignon, where he was appointed by Benedict, his 
confessor and theologian, and charged with the Mastership of 
the Sacred Palace. 

But such honors as these were little to the taste of Vincent. 
He was soon dissatisfied with the circumstances in which he 
was placed. Many reasons conspired to produce in his mind 
a disgust with what he saw around him, that nothing could 
overcome. Less intent on worldly splendor than spiritual 
improvement and usefulness, he found the claims of his new 
employment continually interfering with the cherished pur- 
pose of his life. His humility scorned the bribes and great- 
ness of a court. The corruption also which he daily wit- 
nessed, and which more than twenty years before, Petrarch had 
characterized in language that makes us shudder as we read 
it, must have sickened him of any desire to continue his resi- 
dence in a place which his own experience taught him to con- 
sider the “Augean Stable” of the Church. He did not hesitate 
to address the Pope himself, in language marked by great free- 
dom of reproof as well as friendship. He advised him, in ac- 
cordance with the growing convictions of Christendom, as to 
what was necessary to heal the long continued schism in the 
Church, voluntarily to demit his office. But this was little to 
Benedict's taste. A perfect master in the arts of dissimula- 
tion, he seemed to all that came in contact with him, to reflect 
their sentiments, while his own purpose, directly opposite, was 
perused with a tenacity that nothing could shake. At first 
Vincent, like many others, had flattered himself with the hope 
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that Benedict might be swayed by the advice which looked 
disinterestedly toward the peace and harmony of the Church. 
But when new promises, new propositions, new difficulties 
arose every day to protract and defer that hope, Vincent could 
no longer remain blind to the base and unworthy policy by 
which the Pope for so many years succeeded in duping kings, 
princes and people, into the belief, that he was willing to cede 
his office. In these circumstances he asked permission to leave 
the Papal court, and withdraw from Avignon. This was de- 
nied; and the habits of respect and obedience to Pontifical 
authority, in which he had been educated, led him to submit 
to the prohibition. He was, however, permitted to retire a 
short distance from the city to a monastery of his own Order, 
where his eyes were spared the sight of the corruption, and 
his ears relieved from the incessant tumult and confusion of 
an infamous court. His nights were largely devoted to ex- 
ercises of mortification and prayer, and his days to preaching 
in the neighboring villages. His whole life was such, amid 
all the vice and simony of the Papal court, that he was every 
where regarded, by the clergy as well as laity, as an angel of 
peace or a holy apostle. So greatly, according to his monkish 
biographer, did the sight of the sins and abominations which 
abounded on every side, affect his spirits, that in conjunction 
with his own austerities, they affected his health. He was 
seized with a fever which brought him to the brink of the 
grave. The meditations of his sick-bed, or as Baxter would 
have called them, his “dying thoughts,” only kindled his fer- 
vor to a fiercer flame. He recovered from his dangerous ill- 
ness only to renew, with increased zeal, the efforts which had 
already been crowned with marked success. In his hour of 
reflection he had become convinced that it was his duty to 
leave the Papal court and seek a more congenial field of labor 
where more docility, if less learning or courtliness was to be 
found, and this time, Papal influence and authority could not 
control his clear and evangelical conviction. In vain did 
Benedict attempt to dissuade him from his purpose. He was 
willing to retain, at a large sacrifice, a man whose spotless re- 
putation, remarkable eloquence, and powerful influence, were 
allies of his cause, even while Vincent only remained near his 
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court. These he was unwilling to spare or run the risk of 
losing. But the Saint, as his biographer already calls him, 
was already a sort of Pope in his own right, at least in popu- 
lar esteem, and Benedict no longer attempted to restrain him. 
He went forth, receiving from the Pope, the apostolic bene- 
diction and the authority of Legate, the more successfully to 
accomplish the work to which he felt himself called. From 
this date commences properly his missionary career. All that 
had preceded was but the prelude to what may truly be added 
his Apostolate. 

It was near the close of the year 1398, and at the age of 
forty-two years, that Vincent gave himself up fully to the 
work in which all the feelings of his heart were so strongly 
enlisted. Spurning, as unworthy bribes, all the dignities and 
honors that invited his ambition, and were within his reach, 
he set forth upon his mission with a zeal that permitted no in- 
termission of his labors, and scarcely the rest of a single day 
till the close of his wondrous life. Almost every portion of 
the Christian world was the scene of his labors, and the most 
surprising accounts are given of the effects of his eloquence. 
His fame spread from land to land, and princes and people 
were alike anxious to hear a man who conjoined to all his . 
other qualities the reputation of a saint. Wherever he went 
invitations met him from abroad to visit distant cities and vil- 
lages; nor was the desire to hear him gratified by a single vi- 
sit. His longest abode in any place was usually but a few 
weeks, and when his work seemed completed in one city or 
neighborhood, he hastened to another. From Aragon, his 
native country, he went to Barcelona, thence to southern 
France, in the regions of Savoy and Dauphiny, thence to 
Switzerland, Geneva, and Lorraine. The Duke of Burgundy 
invited him to his territories; the King of England besought 
him to visit his kingdom, and sent a vessel to bear him across 
the straits. Not in London only, but in various parts of the 
kingdom, as well as in Scotland and Ireland, he gathered 
wondering throngs to listen to his words. The closing la- 
bors of his life had northern France, the regions of Normandy 
and Brittany, for their field of successful effort. At the time 
of his death there was not a voice in Christendom that had 
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been listened to by so many thousands—we might safely say 
millions—as his own. His career has no parallel in these later 
ages, unless in the course of Peter the Hermit, or our own 
Whitefield. A letter of his to the General of his Order—the 
Dominican—gives us some idea of the course which he usually 
adopted. “The incessant claims of my duties leave me but 
little leisure to write to you, as I should be glad todo. Crowds 
follow me wherever I go, and I cannot deny to them the 
bread of life. After having performed mass, 1 preach to them 
two or three times every day, and, beside this, I am obliged 
to journey from place to place, so that I scarcely find time to 
take repose or necessary food. While on my journey I pre- 
pare my sermons.” 

In the course of his journeyings he fell in often with those 
whom he calls Heretics. With a wisdom that did not belong 
to all the members of his Order, he declined to employ against 
them, in order to their conversion, the weapons of the tem- 


_poral arm. We no where meet with any evidence that he 


invoked against them the terrors of excommunication. The 
instruments of his persuasion were his own extraordinary elo- 
quence, his blameless life, and a fervor which was at least the 
fruit of genuine devotion. His success was correspondent to 
his efforts. One village which he visited, and found so corrupt 
and vile, that its very name bore the stigma expressive of 
disgrace, was so changed by his instrumentality that it was 
henceforth known by an appellation quite reverse. His indig- 
nation at sin did not quench his pity for the guilty, and we 
may safely believe that a true benevolence was the impulse to 
labors that are marked with self-denial, and could expect no 
temporal reward. His language in the letter already quoted, 
when he goes on to speak of the errors which he found it ne- 
cessary to combat, shows how deeply he felt for the erring, and 
how rea4ily he traced the evil to its true cause in the preva- 
lent corruption and negligence of the clergy. “The prin- 
cipal source of these errors, so far as I can discover, is in the 
profound ignorance and the lack of religious instruction which 
prevail. Many of the people of this country—he writes 
from Geneva,—have assured me that for more than thirty 
years they have neither seen nor heard any other preachers 
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than such of the Vaudois as have visited them twice each 
year. I blush and tremble to think of the fearful account 
which those ecclesiastical superiors will have to render to the 
Chief Shepherd when they neglect their sacred duty of seek- 
ing out and instructing the poor. Some of them are at care- 
less ease in their splendid palaces or well-furnished houses, 
others will only labor in large cities, leaving the poor of the 
flock, for whom the Saviour’s blood was shed, to perish un- 
cared for. For the want of a faithful ministry that will break 
to this people the bread of life, they are forgotten and ne- 
glected; they live in error and die in sin. Never was it more 
true than now, that the harvest is great and the laborers are 
few. My constant prayer is that the Lord of the harvest will 
send forth himself laborers into the harvest.” 

One of the best testimonies to the sincerity and devotion of 
Vincent, is the effort, usually successful, which he made 
wherever he went to reconcile those whom he found at enmity 
with one another. Italy was torn into factions by the Guelph 


and Ghibelline parties, and of all dissensions these of diverse 


parties seemed most inveterate. But the presence and words 
of Vincent acted upon them like the breath of spring upon 
barriers of ice. Foes became friends, and harmony took the 
place of discord. He would not give over effort until he had 
seen malice subdued and vanquished. 

Sometimes he was summoned to visit places which had been 
abandoned, or where the vices of the priesthood had been 
such that the people had rejected them as tyrants and impos- 
tors. Such invitations he never refused, and the men who 
saw the wolf only in their former pastors, recognized in Vin- 
cent a shepherd who cared for their souls. Some of his ex- 
plorations have revealed a degree of heathenism and igno- 
rance prevalent at that time, which seems strange even in 
that age of culminating corruption of the Romish Church. 
In the diocese of Lausanne, he finds still prevalent, what he 
does not hesitate to call by the name of Paganism. In the 
region to ike north of this, lying between France and Ger- 
many, were those who publicly professed to worship the sun, 
and addressed their prayers each morning to this luminary. 
But the zeal of this apostle of the truth as he held it, shrunk 
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from contact with no superstition or error, and never turned 
back from fear of the people however rude or fierce, whom it 
was in his power to benefit. “The Lord,” said he, “is my 
strength, and in his help I put my trust.” 

That Vincent was a man of prudence and discretion, is 
manifest not only from the manner in which through a long 
course of labors that often brought him in contact with diffi- 
cult questions and evil men, he maintained unspotted the 
reputation of integrity and devotion, but from the important 
public duties which he was summoned to discharge, and which 
were disposed of to general satisfaction. On the death of the 
King of Aragon without heirs, he was one of nine indivi- 
duals, to whom full power was given to elect his successor, 
and it was ina great measure due to the prudent measures 
which he adopted, that his successor, Alphonso, was quietly 
seated upon the throne. 

As the schism of the Papacy, which had continued for nearly 
forty years a sore scandal in the eyes of Christendom, had led 
to the convocation of the Council of Constance, one of the 
most celebrated in the whole history of the Romish Church, the 
King of Aragon wished to be represented in it by Vincent, 
the most distinguished of his subjects. In this wish he was 
joined by the members of the Council who were anxious to 
secure not only his advice, but the great influence of his 
talents and reputation which might be exerted in its favor. 
The Council commenced its sittings in the latter part of the 
year 1414. Vincent was little attracted by the splendor which 
he was aware was gathered in the famous city where the 
Council was convened. His sympathies were not with the proud 
prelates and warlike nobles, congregated there like eagles to 
prey upon the carcass of a dead Church. The honors and dig- 
nities which there awaited him, had little power to draw him 
aside from labors more congenial and where he deemed that 
he might be more useful. It may be that his disgust with the 
corruption which he knew full well was nestled there, was 
heightened by the cruel executions of Huss and Jerome, with 
which, judging by the spirit that marks his life, he could have 
had but little sympathy. Instead, therefore, of hastening to 
discharge the commission of his earthly sovereign, he con- 
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tinued those labors which in his view were more directly cal- 
culated to promote the interests of that spiritual kingdom 
whose claims were infinitely superior. The rigors of winter 
did not quench the fire of his zeal, and we may readily be- 
lieve the historian, that he found more satisfaction in instruct- 
ing a poor peasant with his small family around him, in his 
humble cottage, than in preaching before kings and hastening 
to the applause of Courts. 

But at length, after many delays protracted for months, 
he was again urged to appear before the famous Council. 
John Gerson, the celebrated Chancellor of Paris, was joined 
by his predecessor, D’Ailly, both of them at the time mem- 
bers of the Council, in the urgent request that he would 
hasten to share their deliberations. The circumstances in 
which the Council found itself placed were such that Vin- 
cent’s position or arguments might exercise a decided influ- 
ence. Of the three rival Popes, two had already been re- 
moved, and Benedict XIII., the ‘former friend of Vincent, 
alone remained in the way of anew election. This artful 
man had played off his tricks upon the credulity of Christen- 
dom till his falsehood and blind ambition were too manifest 
any longer to be denied. Vincent had endeavored some 
years previously to persuade him to cede and resign the Pon- 
tificate for the peace of the Church and the removal of the 
schism. He had used in his arguments all the plainness and 
sincerity of a faithful friend. “The flock,” said he, “is not 
for the shepherd, but the shepherd for the flock. Whoever 
has the love of Christ will be ready to lay down his life for 
the sheep. What then must be his crime who will calmly see 
them perish; what his punishment, who to retain the vain 
phantom of grandeur, will be the cause or the occasion of their 
ruin?” But all his remonstrances and arguments were vain, 
and at last, in the Royal Councils of Aragon, Vincent’s voice 
was given for the withdrawal of obedience from Benedict 
XIII. The resolution thus taken, was ascribed by the Fathers 
of the Council to his influence, and they were more than ever 
anxious to have him among them. Vincent regarded the 
honor of the invitation rather in the light of an unwelcome 
restraint upon a career which he believed more useful and 
beneficial, than any he could pursue in such a place as Con- 
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stance where the titled corruption of Christendom was 
assembled. 

His progress thither, as might have been expected was 
slow. Wherever he paused in his journey crowds of peo- 
ple gathered around him to listen to his words and pro- 
tract his stay. Artisans left their work. Merchants 
closed their shops. Teachers and scholars deserted their lec- 
tures. Clergy, nobles and common people hastened indis- 
criminately to the spot where it was announced that he was to 
preach. More than once Vincent wrote back to his sovereign 
to apologize for his delay. A deputation from the Council 
went to consult with him on a difficult question and obtain his 
advice, as well as hasten his arrival. But it is even doubtful 
whether he ever reached the Council. His experience of the 
Papal court at Avignon had taught him how little conge- 
niality existed between his own feelings and convictions and 
those of ambitious ecclesiastics. It may be that he suspected 
danger from the charge of heresy which was far more likely 
to be brought against him than against Gerson, who was 
forced even after his condemnation of Huss, to labor under 
this imputation. Some already had found fault with him that 
in his sermons he had dwelt too much on the scenes of the 
final judgment, evidently implying his comparative neglect of 
what might be regarded as ecclesiastical motives. Of this 
at least we are assured, that if Vincent ever reached the Coun- 
cil, his stay was short. We know that there could have been 
nothing to attract or retain him there but the mandate of his 
king. Before the close of the Council, the Duke of Burgundy 


urged him to visit his territories, and Vincent complied with 


the invitation. From Flanders his labors were extended 
through the north of France. The King of England met him 
at Caén, and urged him to visit Normandy. Here he toiled 
till his strength failed. He felt the grasp of disease upon 
him in the city of Vannes, and determined to seek his native 
air in the hope of a restoration to health. He set out for 
Valencia, but his sickness increased. He was worn out by his 
long and exhausting labors and was compelled to turn back 
to the city he had left. As he again approached the walls 
he was met by a glad welcome. Great and small, rich and 
poor, the youthful and the aged, hastened forth, enthusiastic 
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with joy at his return, and from many lips burst forth the 
shout, “ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
But the chime of bells, and the loud echo of popular joy fell 
upon a dying ear. As he entered the dwelling where he had 
formerly abode, he said to those who gathered around him, 
congratulating themselves upon his return, that he had come 
back to their city, not to continue his ministry but to find a 
grave. They soon found that it was but too true, and tears 
took the place of smiles. 

The closing days of Vincent presented a scene in keeping 
with his life. In all his sufferings no complaint escaped his 
lips. We read of no superstitious reverence on his part to 
what might be justly deemed the mummeries of his Church. 
His time was mostly spent in prayer, and he wished few to be 
admitted to his chamber to disturb the current of his dying 
thoughts. On a single occasion he suffered the doors to be 
opened to receive a visit from the Bishop accompanied by the 
clergy, the magistrates, and a few of the nobility. He received 
them in the most affable and pleasant manner, and addressed 
to them his dying admonitions, with his fast expiring breath 
endeavoring to improve his last earthly opportunity of use- 
fulness. He recalled briefly the counsels he had formerly 
given them in his public instructions, reminded them of their 
promises to reform abuses and abolish evil customs, as well as 
resist the renewal of those that had been already removed. 
He exhorted the clergy to diligence, the magistrates to fidelity, 
the nobility to humanity toward all their dependents. 

The magistrates sent to him a deputation to learn where he 
would choose to have his place of burial, that his own decla- 
ration might anticipate any dispute that might arise upon the 
subject. With the humility that had ever characterized his 
life, he replied, that being but a poor and unprofitable servant 
of Jesus Christ, all that concerned him was the care of his 
soul, and others might provide for his body; and yet, as if 
apprehensive of the veneration with which the citizens might 
regard his bones if left within the city walls, he added that 
for the end of preventing discord or dissension, they should 
be given to the Prior of his own Order, the nearest without 
the walls of the city. 
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As death drew near, he repeated the penitential Psalms, and 
asked to have the scripture narrative of our Saviour’s passion 
read tohim. The plenary indulgence which Pope Martin V. 
had given for his dying hour must have seemed to him a small 
thing in comparison with the rich consolations of the divine 
word. For the most part his soul seemed absorbed in prayer 
and divine communion. And thus, at the age of fifty-six 
years, on the fifth day of April, 1419, his spirit passed from 
earth. 

In reviewing the life and career of Vincent Ferrara, we 
find much to admire and approve. In an age of corruption, 
his character and life, exposed for many years to the most 
public observation, were without a stain. It is possible that 
his zeal may have been misdirected, although we have never 
been able to discover it. More than any other prominent 
member of the Romish Church in that age, his conduct seems 
characterized with the love and humanity of a Gospel spirit. 
No harsh words, no incitements to harsh deeds fell from his 
lips. His unwearied strivings are put forth to reconcile those 
who had become alienated and hostile to one another. His 
sympathies extended to the lowest and most degraded. He 
scorned the highest dignities of the church, and even refused 
a Cardinal’s hat, when these stood in the way of doing good, 
or were held out as bribes to seduce him from the path of duty. 
The prevalent vices of the age met his unsparing rebuke. 
Whatever offended against the purity of truth or the sanctity 
of religion found in him a faithful reprover. The character of . 
his influence is defined in the very exaggeration of his biog- 
rapher, who declares that the cities which he visited were in 
a manner changed into temples, where songs of praise to God 
replaced those of profanity, and works of mercy and piety; 
those of darkness and sin. In executing his avowed mission, 
he spared himself no fatigue, and gave himself but scant rest. 
He sought no worldly advantage, and was more than content 
with the reward of seeing the fruit of his labors in the con- 
version of the most abandoned, vile and blasphemous. He 
asked not whether his was a royal or a plebeian audience. If 
to instruct the ignorant and teach the simple, he had to use 
familiar words, it was a condescension which exalted while it 
abased. 
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But the most wonderful perhaps of all the gifts of Vincent 
Ferrara, was his extraordinary eloquence. If we were de- 
pendent for our knowledge of this on the language of his 
monkish biographer, we should be inclined to question the 
truth of the narration. But while the remarkable success 
that attended his ministry, confirms the conviction of his 
powerful eloquence, it is more than sustained by the testimony 
of a man who was in his day the best judge probably to be 
found in Christendom. Clemengis, who was at one time Rec- 
tor of the University of Paris, and afterward Secretary of the 
Pope, and who still later in life, withdrew to his quiet retreat 
for the study of the Scriptures, which taught him—so he de- 
clared—in a few days more than all other books had in as 
many months—Clemengis, himself one of the most learned, 
eloquent and able writers of the age, must have had frequent 
opportunities of hearing Vincent. His testimony to his elo- 
quence will not be suspected of being the mere blind admira- 
tion of an ignorant man. 

“So great,” says he, “is the favor with which he is regarded 
by all, of every grade, order, sex, dignity, age and condi- 
tion that he is received almost as an angel from heaven. 
Among living men, none probably can be found, whose me- 
mory is more richly furnished in sacred literature, who com- 
prehends more clearly, or can apply his knowledge more 
fitly. The word of God from his lips, has such light and pow- 
¢r, his utterance kindles to such a glowing flame, that hearts 
of ice are melted down, and flow forth in groans and sighs. 
With him that passage of Jeremiah is fulfilled, ‘The word of 
God is like fire, and the hammer that breaketh the rocks.’ 
To the more perfect understanding of what he says, he uses 
gesture wonderfully appropriate, setting the things which he 
treats of before the eyes of his hearers, sometimes feigning 
persons speaking, with language and manner most fitly adapted 
to express their character. So great is the eagerness to hear 
him preach, that not only those who belong in the cities where 
he stops, congregate around him, but from the fields, villages, 
and localities far distant, his hearers are gathered. and he takes 
his stand, as he finds it necessary, in order to accommodate the 
innumerable multitude in the midst of some open field or wide 
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extended plain, where all may assemble. His command of lan- 
guage is wonderful. Though a native of Aragon, yet when 
he spoke in Italian, I could understand it as well as from your 
lips. But what is more, his life and speech are not discordant. 
He is not one of those Pharisees who, while they occupy Moses 
seat, say and do not. Most faithfully does he observe his pro- 
fession of poverty. He accepts neither gold nor gifts, and is 
content with plain raiment and frugal fare. A most vigilant 
laborer is he in the Lord’s vineyard, daily engaged in his work, 
following that salutary counsel of Scripture, ‘In the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening, withhold not thy hand.’ He 
does not tarry long in the same place, but journeys from city 
to city, and from province to province, everywhere preaching 
the Gospel and leading men into the way of salvation. Would 
to God that others who bear the preacher’s office, would, in 
imitation of this holy man, carry out the apostolic institution! 
But, alas! such as he, are rare in this age. In fact, he stands 
alone. And because in the stormy darkness of our times, I was 
glad to discover even a single light, I wished you to know of 
it and share my joy, and with this object, I have written.” 

It seems evident from this testimony, that the eloquence of 
Vincent was as wonderful as his tireless energy and the purity 
of his life. The accounts given of the conversions wrought 
by his preaching among Jews, Mohammedans, Infidels, and 
abandoned men, might be reduced more than a half, and still re- 
main almost too magnificent for belief. Monkish credulity and 
superstition have overloaded his biography with miracles, which 
as far as we can discover, he never claimed the power to work. 
But beneath all the fiction and exaggeration of subsequent 
writers, there is enough truth left to lead us to pronounce 
Vincent Ferrara one of the most memorable men of his age. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1860. 


Tue sixty-sixth General Assembly met in the Third Pres- 
byterian Church in the city of Pittsburgh, May 17, 1860. It 
was opened with a sermon by the last Moderator, Rev. R. W. 
Patterson, D. D., which met with general favor, and by a 
unanimous informal vote of a large number of commissioners 
was requested to be published in this Review. It appears in 
the present Number. The Rev. THornron A. MILLIS was 
chosen Moderator of the Assembly on the second ballot. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE ROLL. 
In accordance with the Report of the Committee on Church 
Polity, through their Chairman, Dr. Curtis, the boundaries of 
the Synod of Pennsylvania were extended to the Potomac 
river so as to include the Presbytery of the District of Co- 
lumbia; the Synod of Virginia, which has connected itself 
with the United (Southern) Synod, was stricken from the 
roll, and the Presbytery of Kansas was united with the Synod 
of Missouri. 


ATTENDANCE ON THE ASSEMBLY. 

We give a table containing the attendance upon our As- 
sembly from the division of the Church, from which it will be 
seen that we are rapidly recovering all that has been lost 
through the various defections from our body; only one As- 
sembly since the division, having had a larger represen- 
tation. 


Year. Pres. Rep. Ministers. Elders. Commissioners. 
1839 74 85 62 147 
1840 56 58 29 87 
1843 75 73 Al 114 
1846 88 87 55 142 
1849 87 86 49 135 


1850 87 86 54 140 
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Year. Pres. Rep. Ministers. Elders. Commissioners. 
1851 92 99 55 154 
1852 96 108 73 181 
1853 100 115 85 200 
1854 103 120 80 200 
1855 96 101 63 164 
1856 104 116 90 206 
1857 110 125 100 225 
1858 94 108 91 199 
1859 95 109 78 187 
1860 100 206 


CHURCH ERECTION. 

The Report of the Trustees of the Church Erection Fund 
was presented by the Rev. Dr. M‘Lang, the Secretary. The 
fund amounts at present to $109,091.12. The whole amount 
of grants made has been 140; the total amount granted is 
$52,396. The donations are 33, the loans 107. The average 
of the donations is $186 and of the loans $432. About fifty- 
two per cent. of the fund has thus been granted. The value 
of the church property thus helped to be secured, so far as 
reported to the Board, has been $370,000. 

The Report was referred to the Standing Committee on 
Church Extension, who reported, throagh their Chairman, Dr. 
PaTTERSON, approving the action of the Board. In relation 
to a memorial from the Presbytery of Iowa City, the Com- 
mittee recommended that in cities having five thousand or 
more inhabitants, and in which no other church of our deno- 
mination exists, the loans, at the option of the Board, might 
be increased to $1,000. In regard to the time of re-payment 
and interest, the Committee recommended an adherence to the 
plan of the Board. q 

Mr. WALDo (Wisconsin,) moved to strike out 5000 inhabi- 
tants and insert 2000, which was lost. The plan recommended 
by the Committee was discussed by Messrs. Curtis, Parrerson, 
Courtyey Situ, P. Frazer Smita, WuiTaKer, and SEELYE, 
by Dr. M‘Lang, the Secretary, and by Mr. GrirritH, a mem- 
ber of the Board, who though not a member of the Assembly, 
was invited to give his views. The Western members all ad- 
vocated the enlargement of the loans in the cases mentioned, 
while the Eastern members all thought it better that the 
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original plan of the Board should be preserved intact, and the 
Assembly decided that no change should be made. 


DEMISSION OF THE MINISTRY. 

This subject was considered at the meeting of the Assembly 
last year, and was then referred to a Committee, consisting of 
Drs. Hatfield and Henry B. Smith, and W.S. Griffith, Esq. 
The Committee presented, through their Chairman, an elabo- 
rate report taking ground against the propriety of allowing 
demissions. The subject was debated by the elders Smiru, 
OsBorNE and Mason, Drs. W1NnG, CLARKE, HATFIELD, WISNER 
and NELSON, and Messrs. DarLinG, SEELYE, AVERY, M‘GIrrert 
and ScorigLD. The report was adopted by a large majority. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Two reports were presented on Foreign Missions. The 
first was that of the Committee appointed by the last Assem- 
bly to confer with the American Board of Commissioners, of 
which Mr. Barnes was Chairman, the substance of which was 
published in the last Number of this Review, as the report of 
the Committee at the meeting of the Board in Philadelphia in 
October last, to which the subject was referred. The other 
was the report of the Permanent Committee on Foreign Mis- 
sions, presented by Dr. Poor. These reports were referred 
to the Standing Committee on Foreign Missions, who reported 
through their Chairman, Dr. Cuzster. The report states that 
the requests made by the last Assembly of the American 
Board have been complied with, and that the Assembly, rely - 
ing on the good faith of the Board to carry out the spirit of 
those requests, recommend continued co-operation with it, es- 
pecially in this jubilee year. The report was adopted. Dr. 
Woop, one of the Secretaries of the American Board, who 
was sent as a deputation, was heard at length on the subject of 
Foreign Missions. A missionary meeting was also held on one 
of the evenings during the sessions of the Assembly, at which 
addresses were made by several brethren. 


EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 
The report of the Permanent Committee on Education was 


read by Mr. MILLs, the General Secretary, other members - 
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taking the Chair during the reading and the discussions which 
followed on subsequent days. After giving the statistics in re- 
lation to the Theological Seminaries of our Church, and the 
number of students supported and funds contributed, so far as 
could be ascertained, and stating that eight students bad been 
supported directly by the Committee the past year, the report 
urged the necessity of a thorough sustaining of the plan of 
the Committee heretofore adopted by this Assembly, or its en- 
tire abandonment. The latter course, however, was earnestly 
deprecated. The report was referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Education, who, on a subsequent day, reported 
through their Chairman, Dr. ALLEN, recommending continued 
efforts in the line of the Assembly’s plan, with some slight 
modifications, and also Committees of Conference with the 
Western and Philadelphia Education Societies. An interest- 
ing and earnest debate followed, of which we shall endeavor 
to give our readers some idea. 

Dr. Brainerp said that he desired it to be understood in 
all his remarks, that he intended no disrespect to the Secre- 
tary. His whole desire was to make the Education Committee 
efficient for its purpose. He cared but little about the details 
of the plan. What he wanted to be certified of was that it 
would accomplishits great object. What is the practical 
difficulty in the way? The Secretary of the Committee he 
regarded as the main-spring of the whole operation. Now, 
the Secretary has gone through the churches making addresses 
on education and talking to students, but he has not addressed 
himself to the-work of obtaining men and money. This is 
the reason that the local societies continue their existence, be- 
cause they are doing the actual work of educating young men 
for the ministry, and the Assembly’s Committee are not doing 
it. If you will establish a treasury, and the Secretary will go 
to work and get money and men, we will disband the local so- 
cieties at once. As long as this is not done, we must keep 
up the local societies, because the work must be done by 
somebody. If your Committee will not do it, we must have 
another agency for it. We want you to accomplish it, and 
you do not accomplish it, and then blame us. When the 
American Education Society was in its palmy days, Dr. Patton 
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once requested Dr. Cox to visit the churches up the North 
river and make collections for the cause. The Doctor went 
and made such speeches as no man ever made, and on his re- 
turn gathered a meeting of the Executive Committee to hear 
his report. He gave a glowing account of the good time they 
had had, when Dr. Patton asked, “How much money have 
you raised?’ “Money!” said the Doctor, “I was not after 
money, but after mind!” 

Mr. MIL.s, the Secretary, said that he would take the field 
of the Philadelphia Education Society, take care of all their 
students and meet their responsibilities, if it were transferred 
to him with the cordial good-will of all concerned. He said 
that the Assembly’s Committee was located in New York with 
the cordial assent of the brethren in Philadelphia, and yet that 
they gave their money to the Philadelphia Education Society. 
He insisted that his labors had increased the funds of the local 
societies, though the money had not come into the hands of 
the Assembly’s Committee. He said that there is a commer- 
cial rivalry between Philadelphia and New York which pre- 
vented the Philadelphians from giving money to the Committee 
at the latter city, and also declared that he had been repre- 
sented at Philadelphia as an abolitionist, and that this had 
hindered the work. An arrangement had been effected with 
the Synod of Pennsylvania, by which the Philadelphia Edu- 
cation Society was to confine its labors to the fields of the Sy- 
nod of Pennsylvania, West Pennsylvania, and southward to 
the Potomac, supporting its own students and paying over its 
surplus to the Committee, but this plan had not been carried 
out. 

He then proceeded to explain the Assembly’s plan. It con- 
templates the making of every Presbytery an efficient work- 
ing institution. This is too sacred a work to intrust to any 
society. It is the Church’s own work. She is to be a great 
educational institution. We are aiming at. self-development, 
not to collect a pile of money, and say to young men, “ Come and 
get it.” I resigned a pleasant and important pastoral charge 
to undertake this work. I want to putideas into men’s minds 
that will drive them likeasteam engine. I do not want to bea 
pitiful beggar for money. Ido not wish to identify myself 
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with any locality or particular institution, but to labor for the 
whole Church. The Permanent Committee want to do some- 
thing for the cause of Christ and the Church or else retire. 
The faith of the Assembly is pledged to us, and ought to be 
redeemed. 

Dr. Cuarke (N. Y. City) said, that the difficulty with the plan 
seemed to be, that after proposing that the Presbyteries should 
do the work, it authorized also local educational societies to 
do their own work. Synods and Presbyteries who have men 
to be educated, but no money, are ready to céoperate with the 
Permanent Committee, but those who have money give ita 
different direction. He illustrated by a good New England 
story. The selectmen of a town voted to build a new jail out 
of the materials of the old one, and then voted that the old 
jail should stand until the new one was completed. Your 
Committee are in the condition of the contractor who was not 
allowed to touch the old jail, and yet was required to build 
the new one. 

Mr. Daring said, that he desired to endorse the views of 
Dr. BrainErD. The statement of the Secretary that any com- 
mercial rivalry between Philadelphia and New York, or any 
feeling in regard to the Secretary’s views on the subject of 
slavery, had any thing to do with the failure of the Assembly’s 
plan, was based upon an entire misapprehension. The simple 
reason why the Philadelphia Education Society is kept up, 
is that the Assembly’s Committee do not accomplish the work, 
and Philadelphia and Pennsylvania insist upon having the 
work done in-some way. To show that he, at least, had no 
opposition to the Assembly’s Committee, he would mention, 
that four of the eight students which had been sustained by 
the Committee were supported by the ladies of his church in 
Philadelphia. He would pledge himself, that if the Assem- 
bly would create a working plan, that Philadelphia would 
céoperate with it, and that their Education Society would not 
stand in the way. The difficulty, and the sole difficulty is, 
that the Assembly’s plan is utterly impracticable. 

Messrs. WILLIAMS, (Ohio,) and Hurp, (Illinois,) thought that 


-the labors of the Secretary had been useful, and were rousing 


up minds and hearts over the Church to a sense of the impor- 
tance of this cause. 
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Dr. ALLEN said that he had not been usually charged with 
being an abstractionist, but rather with being too exclusively 
practical. The fundamental idea of the plan is, that each Pres- 
bytery is to work in its own field; that it should not be influ- 
enced from without. The life of the Church is in the hearts of 
its members. It is true that when we needed money for this 
object in the West, we had sent to Philadelphia, and we had 
not sent in vain. 

Mr. SEELYE, (Albany,) said, that after the Secretary’s visit 
to his people, they had set to work in the cause of education. 
It would not do to give up the Committee. The Synod of New 
York and New Jersey fails to fall in with the Assembly’s plan. 
They say, “Come to the New York Seminary, and we will give 
you $120 a year; but stay at home, and we will give you much 
less.” This will not do; we must have a general effort for the 
whole Church. 

Mr. SHERWOOD, Secretary of the Education Committee of the 
Synod of New York and New Jersey, said: Three-fifths of the 
entire amount for education, comes from us; one of our churches 
sustains twenty-two young men, twelve of whom are at Auburn 
Seminary. One single member of that church sustains thirty- 
five young men. He answered at length, the intimation that 
the Synod of New York and New Jersey is hostile to the As- 
sembly’s plan. They may think it impracticable. They do 
not fully understand what it is. The Committee of the Synod 
claim the right to direct where their donations shall be ap- 
plied. 

Mr. EvprincE, (Detroit,) hoped that the plan would not be 

roken up. Good had been accomplished by it. 

Mr. Wuirtaker, (Long Island,) spoke in a similar manner. 

Dr. Huntineton, of Auburn Seminary, made a long and in- 
teresting speech, of which we can present only an abstract. 
He had doubts in regard to the Assembly’s plan. It had been 
said that the Secretary was working through the Church, spread- 
ing light and power. He thought his motions were like the 
revolution of the earth, which flattened it at both ends. But his 
principal object was to say, that any plan adopted by the As- 
sembly ought to be impartial towards all the institutions of 
the Church. It seemed to him that the Assembly’s plan was 
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so managed as to work entirely for the New York Seminary. 
He did not mean to speak against that Seminary. But when 
he heard it represented as the Seminary, par excellence of the 
Presbyterian Church, and all other Seminaries as sectional, he 
could not help saying, that it really had no connection with 
our Church. It ignores the question of church government. 
Its American Theological Review refuses to consider denomi- 
national questions. 

Mr. SHERWOOD (interposing.) That Review belongs entirely 
to me, and has no other connection with the Seminary than that 
one of its professors is the editor of it. 

Dr. Hatrrevp and Dr. M‘Lang (simultaneously,) Drs. Skin- 
ner and Robinson have always declined any connection with 
that Review. 

The Moperator (Dr. CHEsTER,) Dr. HuntineTon will pro- 
ceed. I think Mr. SHERwoop ought to be obliged to him for 
advertising his Review. 

Dr. Huntineton. Well, sir, I only repeated what I under- 
stood. I know that we at Auburn were invited by some one 
in connection with the New York Seminary, to sustain that 
Review. But let that pass. It had been said that Auburn 
had more attractions than any other place; they had the Or- 
phan Asylum, the Theological Seminary, the State Prison and 
Senator Seward. (Laughter.) We, however, are modest, and 
do not press our advantages. We only ask strict impartiality. 
The reason why Auburn Seminary was closed for a while, was 
that the former faculty were so very able that they could not 
keep them. The present faculty were selected with a view to 
permanency. (Much laughter.) It had been published that 
the New York Seminary would pay every student that would 
come there $120. Now, the difficulty was, that Auburn had 
not the money to pay any more students, They went on up 
to eighty and ran out of money. If they had had $120 for 
each student, they might have increased their number indefi- 
nitely. Give us an impartial educational system, and Auburn 
will do well and be perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. Bass, (Cincinnati,) moved to refer the Report to a Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, to report the next day. 

Mr. Fie.p, (New York City,) made a few remarks in which 








sembly. 


The previous question was moved and sustained. Mr. 
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he said, that the plan of the Assembly had been characterized 
as impracticable. For his part, he considered it unintelligible. 
Dr. Stearns understood it one way and Mr. Mills another way. 
He then moved a substitute for the motion; that the whole 
matter be referred back to the Permanent Committee, with the 
addition of three persons; one from Philadelphia, one from Au- 
burn, and one from Cincinnati; that the whole Committee thus . 
constituted, shall confer with the local Committees and Socie- 
ties, revise the Assembly’s plan, and report to the next As- 


Bass’s resolution was postponed, and Mr. FrELp’s adopted. 


The next day the subject was re-considered, and the follow- 


ing was adopted :— 


Resolved, 1. That the Permanent Committee continue their 
work as heretofore; and, that they be instructed, at an early 
day, to revise the present plan of the Assembly, and submit 
the revised plan to the Presbyteries, with the earnest request, 
that they express their views and wishes concerning it to the 
Permanent Committee, previous to the next Assembly; and, 
that Albert Barnes, D. H. Allen, Ezra A. Huntington, and 
Henry B. Smith, be appointed to confer with said Committee 
concerning the revision of the plan. 

Resolved, 2. That this Assembly are gratified to learn that 
the Permanent Committee have begun to aid students from 
their own treasury; and that the churches be earnestly re- 
quested to replenish that treasury, that the work may go on 


in a manner worthy of the cause and of the Church at large. 


PUBLICATION. 


The Report of the Permanent Committee on Publication, 
was presented by Mr. DULLEs, the Secretary. 
The Financial Report includes but eleven months. The 


operations were: 
Balance, - - 
Donations, - - 
Cash from Sales, - 


$740.02 
8,095.81 
10,942.95 


ee 


$19,778.78 
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Paid for Stereotyping, print- 
ing, binding, salaries, &c., $19,692.62 


Balance, $86.16 


The cash received does not show the amount of sales, as in 
many cases, only balances in favor of the Committee go upon 
the books. The sales of eleven months have been $15,043.05; 
being an advance of fifty per cent. on the preceding year. Do- 
nations of books and tracts have been made to the amount of 
$287.91. 

Two tracts of the first and two of the second series, with the 
Almanac, have been published. Five volumes have been 
added to the Sabbath-school Library. Other books are: The 
Shorter Catechism with Analysis and Scripture Proofs; This 
One Thing I Do, and The Martyrs of the Mutiny; The Sab- 
bath-school Hymn Book with the Shorter Catechism, and The 
Kelectic Tune Book; Forms for Dismission of Church Mem- 
bers, and for Reports of Church Session and Presbytery, have 
also been published. Other works are ready, or in prepara- 
tion, but cannot be published for want of funds. 

The donations came mainly from Philadelphia, where a spe- 
cial subscription was made of $10,000, of which John A 
Brown, Esq., gave $5,000. Rev. Charles H. Chester has been 
acting as Agent for the Committee in Central and Western 
New York, since November 15th last. 

The Report of the Standing Committee was presented by 
the Rev. J. G. ATTERBURY, and adopted. 

The most important recommendations are: 

1. That the Publication Committee be endowed with a work- 
ing capital of not less than $25,000. 

2. The churches are enjoined to make a special contribution 
for this object in the month of October next. 

8. That the Committee be authorized, at their discretion, to 
employ an agent for the furtherance of this design. 

4, The pastors are enjoined to preach to their congregations 
on the subject, in connection with the October collection. 

Mr. WILson, (Wabash Presbytery,) moved to strike out the 
authority to employ an agent. 

After remarks by Dr. BRAINERD and WISNER, and Messrs. 
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DeLAvaN, Mason, and BuriEr, Mr. Witson withdrew his 
motion. 

Mr. Duties then addressed the Assembly, and was followed 
by Mr. Rigas, when the Report was adopted nem. con. 

A very interesting sermon was preached on the subject of 
Publication, by the Rev. J. AMBROSE WIGHT. 


PRESBYTERIAN HOUSE. 

The Report of the Trustees of the Presbyterian House, was 
read by Mr. Wauuaceg, the Secretary. All the current ex- 
penses of the House were met from the rents, and: $500 had 
been funded to meet the balance still due upon the debt of 
the House. By a resolution of the Board, the same sum is to 
be invested annually in safe and reliable securities, until the 
debt is paid. The Report noticed, in appropriate terms, the 
death of two of the Trustees, the Rev. George Chandler and 
Charles 8. Wurts, Esq. It was referred to the Committee on 
Publication, who reported through their Chairman, Mr. ATTER- 
BURY, approving the action of the Board, and nominating the 
Rev. E. E. Adams and Charles S. Wurts, M.D., in place of the 
Trustees who were deceased, and the re-election of the other 
Trustees whose terms had expired. The Report was adopted 
and these gentlemen were elected. ; 


CHURCH EXTENSION AND HOME MISSIONS. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Permanent Committee on 
Church Extension, was presented by Mr. WALLACE, the Se- 
cretary. 

The increase of funds has been ji/ty per cent. during the past 
year, and the average annual advance has been fifty per cent. 
from the establishment of the Committee. The increase of 
missionaries during the past year, was more than one hundred 
per cent. The following are the receipts for the four past 
years :— 


Year ending May, 1857,- - - - $2,908.19 
‘c “ 6 1858, . -" - - 6,234.59 
6) Mh Ah ERs se x.re e/a 9) ee 
“ ‘“c “ 1860, _ - - - 14,101.13 


The number of missionaries employed for the year ending 
May, 1859, was seventeen; the smallness of the number being 
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due to the fact, that the Committee was engaged in paying 
off a debt previously contracted, so as to conduct their opera- 
tions in future without debt. For the year just closed, the 
number of missionaries was forty; and this result had been 
reached without any debt: every approved application before 
the Committee had been met, and with $1,200 remaining 
in the treasury. 

The case of each missionary was taken up separately, though 
briefly, and a synopsis, as far as possible, given of his labors 
for the year. 

The Rev. Augustus IT’. Norton has been appointed District 
Secretary of the Committee for the West, and the Rev. Alfred 
M. Stowe for the Synods of Utica, Geneva, Genessee, Onon- 
daga, and Susquehanna. These brethren have only been in 
the field a part of the year, Mr. Norton having commenced his 
labors in October, 1859, and Mr. Stowe in January, 1860. 
They have had good success, which is an earnest of still better 
operations next year. 

The Report briefly referred to the nature of the work as 


’ being carried on in conjunction with the Presbyteries and 


Synods. Thus, the Presbytery of Alton support the most of 
their missionaries, but at their request, the Committee have 
sustained two of them. The Presbytery of Schuyler support 
their missionaries except three, to whom they give one half 
of their missionary support; the Committee, at their request, 
furnishing the other half. The Presbytery of Monroe support 
their missionaries within $200; and, at their request, the Com- 
mittee furnish thisamount. In all cases where the Committee 
can secure it, a Committee on Church Extension is appointed 
by the Synods, or one on Home Missions by the Presbyteries, 
on whose recommendation usually the missionaries are ap- 
pointed. The concurrence of the church courts is secured in 
all cases where it is possible. 

The Committee are extending their operations into the newer 
regions of the country. ‘There have been missionaries the past 
year in Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Nebraska and Pike’s Peak. An application has 
been received from the Synod of Alta California, for an ex- 
ploring missionary for the Pacific coast, to which a favorable 
response is expected to be returned. 
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The Report was as concise as it could be, considering the 
range of the topics discussed, and was referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Church Extension. 

A Report was also made by Dr. STEARNS, from the Com- 
mission appointed by the last Assembly “to ascertain, by a 
thorough investigation, the facts [in relation to complaints 
against the American Home Missionary Society ;] and to pro- 
cure such other information as may be in their power, relating 
to the history of our connection with the work of home mis- 


sions, and our present relations to it; also to learn the prin- — 


ciples and modes of the administration of the American Home 
Missionary Society over the entire field of its operations; and 
to submit the whole, well authenticated, to the next General 
Assembly.” 

This Report was very long, occupying nearly two hours in 
reading. It went minutely into the history of our home mis- 
sionary operations, from the beginning of the Church in this 
country, including that of the formation of the Assembly’s 


Board of Missions, the United Domestic Missionary, and the | 


American Home Missionary Societies. It showed that Pres- 
byterians mainly supported the American Home Missionary 
Society at first, and that Congregationalists came in later with 
efficient support. For example: the first six years of the So- 
ciety showed the following results :— 


From New England. Out of New England. 


1827, $3,842 $20,035 
1828, 1,641 20,350 
1829, 8,094 26,997 
1830, 13,821 33,929 
1831, 16,089 48,124 
1832, 17,900 49,422 


The fact that the Society was established on unsectarian prin- 
ciples, and that this was frequently announced, was dwelt upon, 
as also the rules of the Society with its auxiliaries, which in 
early times were entirely at variance with those adopted in re- 
lation to the Alton Presbytery, &. The impropriety of the 
rule in relation to slaveholding churches was shown, as subver- 
sive of all proper church discipline. An elaborate view was 
given of the relations of our Church with the Society. The 
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Church Extension action of the Assembly was vindicated, both 
as to the necessity for the establishment of the Committee and 
the enlargement of its powers. The alleged “rules” of the So- 
ciety were shown to be unfixed and apparently wavering ac- 
cording to circumstances, and the Society shown to be in the 
wrong in the agitations and jealousies that have grown up 
through it, between Presbyterians and Congregationalists. 
The Report concluded with a resumé of the whole matter un- 
der several heads, in which, though there is no recommenda- 
tion of a course of action to the Assembly, as the Commission 
were not instructed to make any, there is an evident impres- 
sion that a separation between Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians in the work of home missions is, in all probability, 
inevitable. 

The Report was referred to a Committee of Fifteen, con- 
sisting of the Standing Committee on Church Extension, and 
eight other persons: the whole Committee being constituted as 
follows:—Messrs. Patterson, LitrLe, NeELson, SEELYE, 
STEARNS, BRAINERD, ALLEN, M‘Hara, and De.avan, with 
the Elders, Pinnzo, ASHMEAD, Woop, FaRNHAaM, LATIMER 
and Mason. 

Dr. PATTERSON subsequently presented the Report of this 
Committee, on which an interesting debate arose, of which we 
give the main points. 

The Report was as follows:— 


The Committee to whom was referred the general subject of Home Mis- 
sions, together with the Report of the Commission appointed by the Gene- 
ral Assembly at Wilmington, to make investigation respecting the same, 
submit and recommend for adoption, the following paper:— 

1. We regard the statements and representations made in the Report of 
the Commission, as essentially correct and just; and, we believe, that the 
lucid and faithful exposition of facts and principles, if brought before our 
churches and the public at large, would remove many misapprehensions 
and do an important service to the cause of truth. It is, therefore, 
ordered that at least 5,000 copies of the Report be printed, under the di- 
rection of the Stated Clerk of the Assembly, for general circulation. 

2. We deeply regret that our relations to the American Home Mission- 
ary Society seem to grow more and more complicated and embarrassing. 
We see no prospect of any effectual removal of the difficulties which have 
sprung up between that Society and our Church as will fully re-establish 
the harmonious and beneficent co-operation in the home missionary work, 
which was so happily maintained in former years. All endeavors to effect 
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a satisfactory adjustment of the matters of difference between us and the 
Executive Committee of the Home Missionary Society have proved fruit- 
less. And the position which has been assumed in relation to our church 
extension operations and the action of the General Assembly by the lead- 
ing Congregational Associations with which we are in correspondence, in- 
dicates a deep and settled feeling on their part which appears to foretoken 
a speedy dissolution of the co-partnership in Home Missions, unless we 
shall consent to abandon a great work which we believe Divine Providence 
has set before us, and shall retrace steps which we have taken under a 
most solemn conviction of our duty to God and to his Church. 

3. It is with us no longer an open question whether we should continue 
to prosecute our Church Extension work, so as to supply any lack of ser- 
vice that may exist in our field, according to our own judgment and ability. 
In maintaining this position, we are guilty of no breach of good faith to 
the Home Missionary Society. For we have never expressly, cr by remote 
implication, bound ourselves to make that Society the exclusive agency of 
our Church in the home missionary work. 

In pursuing our Church Extension work, we feel that we are only dis- 
charging an imperative duty, which the Great Head of the Church has laid 
upon us. The necessity for this work is becoming increasingly urgent, in 
consequence of new circumstances over which we have no control; and we 
must go forward and not backward in the prosecution of it. 

4. While we deem it incumbent on our Church to maintain firmly the 
principles and policy regarding the subject, which have been heretofore 
adopted and acted upon by the General Assembly, we earnestly desire to 
effect a good understanding with our Congregational brethren. We have 
no disposition to take any advantage of them in our co-operation with them 
nor do we assert any right or liberty for ourselves which we do not freely 
accord to them. 

We have earnestly desired continued co-operation with our brethren, in 
the work of Home Missions, provided it could be carried forward in consis- 
tency with the proper liberty of our churches, Presbyteries and higher 
judicatories, and in fraternal confidence. But, if a separation must take 
place, we trust it may be effected in Christian love, and solely with a view 
to the greater peace and efficiency of both denominations. 

And that we may do all in our power to secure a wise and Christian 
adjustment of the difficulties by which we are encompassed in relation to 
this subject, the General Assembly hereby appoint a Committee of Ten, to 
meet in a fraternal conference, a Committee of Congregational brethren, 
(should such a Committee be appointed,) consisting of two members from 
each of the Congregational bodies with which the General Assembly is in 
correspondence, namely: The General Association of Connecticut, the Ge- 
neral Association of Massachusetts, the General Convention of Vermont, 
the General Association of New Hampshire, and the General Conference 
of Maine. To carry into effect this arrangement, the Committee of Con- 
ference are hereby instructed to address a communication to each of the 
bodies already named, inviting them to appoint a like Committee to meet 
the Committee of the General Assembly. 
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5. It shall be the duty of the Committee of the Assembly herein provided 
for, to use their utmost endeavors to secure such an understanding between 
us and our Congregational brethren in regard to our co-operation with them 
in the work of Home Missions, as may conduct to an equitable and final 
settlement of this whole question. 

It shall be the duty of this Committee to make a full report to the next 
General Assembly, and to recommend to that body such plans and measures 
pertaining to the home missionary work, as they may deem wise and ne- 
cessary. 

6. We would Jay no restrictions whatever on our Presbyteries or churches 
as to the exercise of their liberty in choosing for themselves, through what 
agency they shall bestow their contributions for the promotion of domes- 
tic missionary work. But we would earnestly urge them to do all in their 
power for the furtherance of this great cause, either through the A. H. M. 
Society, or the Church Extension Committee, or both, or through some other 
agency, and to suffer no feeling of suspense as to the channels through which 
they are to send forth the waters of life, to dry up the fountains of their 
Christian beneficence. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Mr. Latimer (Western Reserve) said that he did not wish 
to be understood as approving the Report. He should not, 
however, make a minority report nor oppose this, as it seemed 
to be a foregone conclusion. 

Speeches were limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. Taytor (Alton, Ill.) liked the Report because it was 
fraternal and Christian, but should vote for it more out of 
deference for the Committee than because it satisfied him. 
He was for something more thorough. We need organic 
unity in our Church. The Presbytery of Alton wish not to 
injure Congregationalists, whom they love in their own sphere, 
but to do their own work. They did not like the name, 
“Church Extension,” and they wanted a thorough system of 
Home Missions, by our own Church. He did not wish to be 
ungrateful to Philadelphia, and to the Church Extension Com- 
mittee for what they had done, but he hoped, at least, that the 
name of the Committee would be changed. 

Mr. Downer (Illinois,) would vote for the Committee of 
Conference, not because he thought it would do any good, but 
because it would do no harm. He thought the time for sepa- 
rate action on Home Missions had come, and that we had bet- 
ter part in peace from our Congregationalist brethren. 

Dr. WIsNER was opposed to the Report, and he would tell 
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why. He agreed with it as far as it stated facts, but was satis- 
fied that there was no room for further conference. They 
have told us that they do not wish to act further with us. 
They tell us that we are mere paupers hanging on to their 
funds. I am opposed to any further conference, to any fur- 
ther friction. Let us separate in kindness, like Abraham and 
Lot. I desire to go home and say to my people that without 
unkindness, we have separated. 

Dr. Patrerson said that there was no desire to patch up a 
further arrangement of co-operation, but that the object of 
the Conference was to arrange a plan by which we might 
peacefully separate. 

Dr. ALLEN said that it had been proposed in the Committee 
to change the name of the Church Extension Committee at 
once, but in view of the apparent necessity to digest the 
whole matter more fully, they decided to postpone that matter 
and to appoint the Committee of Conference. 

Dr. Stater (Monroe Presbytery) said that he only wished 
to make a statement. His Presbytery had been cut off by the 
A. H.M.S., and have since acted independently, and have 
done better for acting independently. We only desire now 
to do our own work independently of any society, and in our 
own way. 

Dr. Curtis, (Illinois,) said that he was in favor of the Re- 
port. For five years he had felt that co-operation in spirit 
was gone. Where twenty years ago in his vicinity, where 
were twenty, there were now but six Presbyterian churches, 
although the population has vastly increased. Still to 
give another year for adjustment he thought was wise. He 
hoped the Conference will agree to bury the dead body of 
co-operation. The New England Associatiors are as well con- 
vinced of the uselessness of further attempts at co-operation 
as we are. 

Mr. Expringz, (Detroit,) said that he had felt somewhat 
dissatisfied with the Report as read. On further reading it 
seems to be rather more practical that he had at first sup- 
posed. The step of progress proposed seemed to him very 
slight. This policy of masterly inactivity will not avail us. 
On the other side, they are acting with shrewdness and effi- 
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ciency. The drift of things is that year after year the A. H. 
M. S. is getting beyond Presbyterian control. While we are 
waiting they are hard at work. He desired to say some things 
about the Church.Extension Committee. He thought it had 
better be removed to some other place. Philadelphia had a 
Home Missionary Society which took care of interests imme- 
diately around it, and he supposed that the attention of per- 
sons there was taken up very much by their own locality, and 
that they did not look comprehensively at the wants of the 
whole Church. If we could get our whole home missionary 
movement removed from the control of those who have azes 
to grind, it would be far better for the Church. If we could 
have a Secretary who had not so peculiar literary tastes, and 
could give his whole time to the business, it would be more 
satifactory. 

Mr. Dar.ine said, in reply to Mr. ELpripGs, that the affairs 
of the Philadelphia Home Missionary Society had nothing to 
do with those of the Church Extension Committee. They 
were under entirely different management; had separate 
Secretaries and made separate collections, Philadelphia had 
given largely and cheerfully to the Church Extension Com- 
mittee, and this distinctly and intelligently for the West. The 
liberality of the churches there was founded in love for the 
cause of the Redeemer and for our own Church; it did not 
depend upon the locality of the Committee. They wished the 
Committee to be placed just where it would do the most good. 

Mr. WALLACE, Secretary of the Church Extension Commit- 
tee, said that he wished to make a few remarks at the proper 
time, both on the subject of the Committee generally and par- 
ticularly in reply to the Commissioner from Detroit, but he 
was not in a hurry about it, and perhaps it would be better to 
defer it until the Report on Church Extension was presented. 

Dr. Patterson said that it seemed to be taken for granted 
that the whole Church was ready to abandon co-operation. 
He would therefore mention that there were several memo- 
rials before the Committee in favor of continued co-operation. 

Mr. Wicut, (Chicago,) said that whether we hear the 
voices of those who are in favor of co-operation or not, 
there are such, and they should not be entirely disregarded. 
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There is evidently here a decided spirit favoring extreme ac. 
tion. The Report of the Committee meets my views because 
it has not recommended immediate dissolution of our co-ope- 
ration with our Congregationalist brethren. Probably there 
is no use in attempting further co-operation. But let the 
separation be decently made. There is a great struggle fora 
mighty land and each Church prefers to make its own efforts 
to obtain it. He should like to have the name of the Church 
Extension Committee changed at once to that of Home Mis- 
sions, and did not see that that could embarrass the Com- 
mittee of Conference. 

Dr. HatFigvp said that he had been a member of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the A. H. M.S. for many years, and 
wished to state that whatever bias there might have been 
there from Congregationalist feelings, he did not believe that 
there was intentional partiality. 

Mr. Patcu, (Indiana,) made an interesting and amusing 
speech. He said that the poor Commissioners from the West 
were so weak from hard work and poor feeding that they 
could not compete for the floor, and he doubted whether he 
should ever have obtained it had he not been well fed since he 
came to Pittsburgh. He wished to say that though all the 
talking had been on the side of those who were in favor of 
separation, that this did not represent the feelings of the 
Church. The Assembly ought to think a little of the effects 
of separation on the missionaries in the West. Gentlemen 
may raise a prodigious flood that will appear majestic, but they 
may forget such small matters as the houses and green fields 
that will be destroyed by it. 

Dr. BraInerD said that he concurred in this Report be- 
cause it is harmonizing. Properly understood, it pretty much 
gathered into one the views of all the brethren. The truth is 
just this. There is a great, vital, radical change in the feel- 
ings of Congregationalists towards Presbyterians. Formerly 
we worked in entire harmony and good feeling together, and 
there was very little thought or care whether the churches 
planted were of one denomination or the other. Noone here 
has stronger reasons to love New England than I have. But 
the spirit of co-operation is gone. We will work apart more 
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harmoniously and better and do more good. Let us then ina 
fraternal and dignified manner prepare everything for an 
amicable separation. 

Mr. SEELYE, (Albany,) would go for the Report. He favored 
separation, because with co-operation we cannot have real 
Christian union. He was very anxious that nothing unkind 
should be said of his New England brethren. Four genera- 
tions of his family have been educated, lived and died in the 
Congregationalist Church, and he loved New England and 
ever expected to do so. 

Dr. Netson, (St. Louis,) said the case was simply this, that 
the families which when they were small lived in one house, 
were grown too large to occupy it and would be more comfort- 
able and useful in two houses. He could trace his ancestry 
through an unbroken line of New England deacons. The 
men who go most strongly for separation are New Englanders. 
The negotiation referred to in the Report is not intended to 
effect further co-operation, but a friendly separation. 

Mr. Tayor, (Alton,) having referred to Mr. Leavitt as 
representing the Independent newspaper, apologized and with- 
drew the remark. 

Mr. Leavitt said that he did not represent the Independent 
on this floor, but the Presbytery of Columbia. He did not 
approve of the opinions of that paper, though he reverenced 
one of its editors more than any other living man. (Mr. 
Leavitt was understood to refer to his father, the Rev. 
Joshua Leavitt.) But the paper advocated the separation of 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists in benevolent operations, 
and to thishe was opposed. He stood here as a mourner at the 
funeral announced by Dr. Curtis. He hoped the body would 
be decently buried and that there would be no quarrel about 
the property before the obsequies were concluded. We should 


feel as 
‘“‘ Angels who learn the good man’s sin, 
Weep to record and blush to give it in,” 


Dr. Curtis begged to say that it was a great mistake to 
suppose that he rejoiced in this separation of brethren. No 
man regretted it more deeply. He only accepted it as a pain- 
ful necessity. 
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Mr. Woop (Presbytery of Hudson, N. Y.,) made a very-hu- 
morous speech which much amused the Assembly. He thought 
that all his fellow presbyters would vote for the Report. It 
depended on circumstances whether co-operation between de- 
nominations was the Christian spirit. It was his opinion that, 
in our circumstances angels would rejoice in the separation, 
as a means of spreading the Gospel more widely. But he 
pitied this Committee of Conference that were going to New 
England. Mr. Woop drew a very humorous picture of Dr. 
Hawes, declaring his constant love for Presbyterians, and Dr. 
Bacon, declaring that in regard to this matter the New Eng- 
land Committees had no jurisdiction. He then expressed 
his hope that we would drop the name “Church Extension,” 
which the people could never be got to understand. He 
hoped that they wouldn’t call it ‘Domestic Missions,” for the 
common people would think it an intelligence office to pro- 
vide them with domestics. He hoped they would call it “The 
Committee of Home Missions.”” We all loved that name and 
could rally as one man around such a Committee. 

The subject was further debated by Messrs. MEcIE, Mason, 
FULLER, GROSVENOR, ATTERBURY, E. Curtis, BARTHOLOMEW, 
Scorre.D, Prof. ANDREws, and Dr. Strarns. 

The Assembly had previously decided to take the vote at 
4 o’clock, Monday afternoon, May 30. On motion of Mr. 
FreLp, Dr. WisNER led the Assembly in prayer for divine 
direction, after which the Report of the Committee was 
unanimously adopted. 

Dr. ParTerson then presented the Report on Church Exten- 
sion. It was unanimously adopted, the resolutions with 
which it closed being as follows: 

Resolved, 1. That the Report of the Permanent Committee 
on Church Extension be approved, and that the Committee 
are hereby instructed to prosecute their work with all the 
energy they can command. 

Resolved, 2. That we urge our churches that make appli- 
cation to the Committee for aid, to use their utmost endeavors 
to help themselves, and to ask the Committee for the smallest 
amounts with which they can adequately support their minis- 
ters. 
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Resolved, 3. That we request all the churches in our con- 
nection that are not aided by the American Home Missionary 
Society, to take up collections at an early day for the Church 
Extension cause. 

Mr. WaLLaceE, the Secretary of Church Extension, said in 
substance: I wish to call the attention of the Assembly to the 
fact that they are laying a very heavy burden upon the 
Church Extension Committee. You have determined to make 
nochange this year in your home mission operations, but you 
have placed the whole matter in precisely such a position as 
to put us in danger of these two results:—1. A very great 
increase of applications to the Committee. It will be remem- 
bered that every case rejected by the A. H. M.S. comes within 
range of this Committee. Every Presbyterian Church that 
does not get aid there, and that needs it, will come straight 
to our Committce. Then the exploring agency greatly needs 
expansion. We want to enter at once upon the Pacific coast 
and all the other new regions of the land. 2. The second 
result, I fear, from the unsettled condition of things, will be 
a withholding of funds in the hour of our greatest need. 
To prevent this, I now appeal, for the Committee, to the 
Assembly and the churches. 

And now as to the attack of the Commissioner from De- 
troit upon myself and upon Philadelphians. A little history 
will put that in the proper light. Of the Committee that es- 
tablished the Church Extension Committee at St. Louis, in 
1855, Dr. Bullard was Chairman, and I was Secretary. I 
wanted then to call it the Committee of Home Missions, but 
he insisted upon the other name, which it now bears. I had 
no more idea of being Permanent Secretary of the Committee 
than the brother from Detroit. At the meeting held to choose 
a Secretary, I favored another person whom the Committee 
did not think it best to appoint, and in my absence I was ap- 
pointed and at that same meeting. Two years afterwards I 
stated to the Committee the necessity of enlargement in their 
operations and offered to resign if the Committee thought it 
best, and let some other person conduct those enlarged opera- 
tions. I retired from the room that they might deliberate on 
what I said and they enlarged my powers and doubled my 
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salary. Now, Mr. Moderator, no man’s individual interests or 
those of any locality ought to stand in the way of great 
Church movements. In reply further to the rather unge- 
nerous attack in question, I have only to say, that I am ready 
now, and always, to put the interests of this Committee, which 
has been unanimous in every vote it has ever taken, in any hands 
that can conduct them better than I, and so far as my private 
and personal interests are concerned, the Assembly can put the 
Committee wherever they think best, at New York, Buffalo, 
Chicago, St. Louis, or any where else. As to efficiency, will gen- 
tlemen, instead of vague talk, look at the figures? From the 
first year of this Committee the increase has been steadily fifty 
per cent. per annum. Precisely the same rate of increase in five 
years more—the time that the Committee has already existed— 
would produce $112,000, about twice as much as our Church has 
ever given to Home Missions, in one year, through all channels. 
It might be well to consider, before contemplating seriously 
the removal of this Committee from Philadelphia, all that has 
been done there for our Church; how Philadelphians have stood 
firmly by every Presbyterian movement; and that so far from 
taking narrow views, they have poured out their wealth freely 
for every part of the Church. Still Philadelphia is so liberal, 
unselfish and comprehensive that she will stand by every 
Committee of the Church wherever located. 

Dr. BRAINERD here advanced to the platform on which the 
Moderator and Clerks sat, and made some very noble and ge- 
nerous remarks in regard to the Secretary of the Committee, 
but the relation of the Secretary to this Review forbids any re- 
port of them. The matter is mentioned here, because to omit 
it would be injustice to Dr. Brainerd. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE disclaimed any intention of being personal 
in the remarks he had made. 

Dr. Netson followed in some remarks as to the necessity 
of greater enlargement and liberality in the work of Home 
Missions. 

Messrs. NELsoy, M‘LEop, BABB, SPAULDING and M‘Hare, 
were appointed to nominate the Committee of Conference 
on Home Missions, who subsequently presented the follow- 
ing as the Committee, and their report was adopted:— 
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Rev. Albert Barnes, Drs. Stearns, R. W. Patterson, Edwin Hall, 
Asa D. Smith, D. H. Allen, with Messrs. T. A. Mills, S. T. 
Seelye, Wm. Jessup, and Walter S. Griffith. 


SLAVERY. 


This subject came up in two ways. A Memorial was pre- 
sented, inquiring “ whether respect for the action of former As- 
semblies, does not demand from our Southern Presbyteries, 
some explanation of the condition of the churches under their 
care, in relation to slavery?” ‘To this Memorial the Com- 
mittee on Bills and Overtures, reported the following reply, 
which was adopted: 


“Your Committee have not been supplied with any informa- 
tion which brings before us, in a manner authorized by our 
Book of Discipline, relations, practices or delinquencies in re- 
lation to slavery, which demand or render desirable any ac- 
tion of the Assembly on that subject at the present meeting.” 

Dr. WILLIAMSON of the Presbytery of Dakota, offered a reso- 
lution proposing to instruct the Permanent Committee on 
Church Extension, “to extend aid to no church which has 
among its members one or more communicants who are slave- 
holders, and that they instruct those whom they may send out 
as evangelists to receive to the communion of the churches 
which they may form, no person who is known to be a slave- 
holder.” . 

This was referred to the Standing Committee on the sub- 
ject. On their Report, Dr. WILLIAMSON addressed the As- 
sembly at length; after which short remarks were made by se- 
veral members and different propositions offered, all of which 
were negatived, and the Report was adopted as follows: 


The Standing Committee on Church Extension, to whom was referred 
the above resolution, report thereon as follows: 

1. The Permanent Committee on Church Extension is appointed to act 
for the whole Church, being an organ of the General Assembly which re- 
presents the whole Church; and we see no defensible principle on which 
such a Committee could make discriminations on moral grounds between 
churches that are recognized as having the same ecclesiasiical standing 
under our common constitution. 

2. The position of our Church is well understood to be one of opposition 
to the spirit and system of slavery ; and we have no reason to believe that any 
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churches connected with us are using their influence to sustain or fortify 
that institution. 

3. If it be true that any members of churches in our connection hold 
slaves, under mistaken views of their duty towards them, we do not see 
that this affords sufficient reason for withholding from them the Bread of 
Life, and such enlightened teachings as we believe our ministers are quali- 
fied and disposed to impart in relation to all the principles of Christian 
duty. Wesympathize with all Christian endeavors to remove imperfection 
and sin from the Church of Christ, but we think this end is to be accom- 
plished, not by withdrawing the Gospel away from those who need it, but 
by affectionate and prayerful efforts to apply the principles of our holy 
religion to the heart and conscience of every Christian who is willing to 
receive instruction. 

4. The Permanent Committee on Church Extension are fully aware of 
the ground which our Church occupies with reference to this subject, and 
we have confidence that they will conscientiously discharge their duty with 
an enlightened regard to the promotion of righteousness and holiness in the 
Church and in the world. 


MINISTERS FROM OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


Dr. BRAINERD offered the following preamble and resolu- 


tions :— 

W heraas, In time past the Church represented by this General Assembly 
has sustained serious detriment from ministers of other denominations, who 
have assumed the Presbyterian name for their own convenience, and who, 
asking our confidence as true Presbyterians, have nevertheless shown no 
affection for our doctrines or polity, or regard to our good name and pro- 
gress; and, whereas, some of these, after sharing the highest offices and 
honors of our Church, have left us at their own caprice, and consorted with 
and strengthened the ranks of our most unscrupulous and bitter opponents» 
therefore, 

Resolved, By this General Assembly :— 

1. That our churches and congregations, especially in cities and large 
towns, be advised to seek as their pastors and stated supplies such, and 
only such ministers as give evidence of love to our Church, and a desire 
for our unity and enlargement. 

2. That the Professors in Theological Seminaries, patronized by our de- 
nomination, who call themselves Presbyterians, are expected to give due 
watchfulness and care that our rising ministry understand and appreciate 
the doctrine and polity of our denomination. 

3. That in selecting Professors for our Theological Seminaries, Trustees 
belonging to the Presbyterian Church, are hereby advised and requested, 
other things being equal, to give a decided preference to men, whose long 
membership in our Church and usefulness in it, offer pledges adequate, 
that our church interests shall be safe in their hands. 


Dr. Brainerd stated that he did not wish to have the resolu- 
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tions discussed or adopted by the Assembly, but merely offered 
them as suggestions. In accordance with his request, the 
consideration of them was indefinitely postponed. 


MILEAGE. 

The plan now adopted on this subject, which has hitherto 
proved so perplexing, is to assess each Presbytery in the pro- 
portion of. five cents to each church member. This plan has 
worked so admirably, that at the present session the largest 
sum ever paid into any Assembly, was realized—$3,364.57— 
leaving, after paying every Commissioner his travelling ex- 
penses in full, to the amount of $2,489.95, the sun of $874.62 
for the Contingent Fund. 


RETAINING A LETTER OF DISMISSION. 

A question arose in the examination of the records of the 
Synod of Ohio. A minister had been dismissed by a Presby- 
tery, received his certificate, but had not yet presented it to the 
Presbytery to which he was accredited. The Synod decided 
that he must return his certificate or he could not vote with 
the body which had granted it. This Assembly disapproved 
of this deliverance, and declared the minister entitled to full 
privileges in the Presbytery dismissing him, until he presents 
his letter to the Presbytery to which he is accredited. 


TRI-CENTENARY OF THE REFORMATION. 

Dr. Adamson, now of South Africa, having memorialized 
the Assembly on the subject, Drs. Adams, of New York, Jen- 
kins, of Philadelphia, Thompson, of Cincinnati, and Mr. Booth, 
of Connecticut, were appointed to represent the Assembly at 
the celebration in Scotland, of the Tri-Centenary of the Re- 
formation, 

NO JUDICIAL BUSINESS. 

Dr. BratnerD, Chairman of the Judicial Committee, con- 
gratulated the Assembly on the fact, that no judicial business 
had come before them, and asked the discharge of the Com- 
mittee, which was granted. 


RELATION OF ELDERS TO ORDINATION OF MINISTERS. 


The Assembly decided that elders are not to lay on hands 
in the ordination of ministers. 
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USURY. 


Loaning money at exorbitant rates of interest, was pro- 
nounced by the Assembly an immorality. 


FORM OF ADMISSION. 


The subject of a Form of Admission was indefinitely post- 
poned. 

PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The Address before the Assembly, by request of the Histo- 
rical Society, was delivered by the Rev. Samuel M. Hopkins, 
D.D., of the Auburn Theological Seminary. It is published 
in this Number of the Review. 


RELATIONS TO OTHER CHURCHES. 


The Assembly invited the Synod of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, (Covenanter,) to meet with them for prayer 
and Christian conference. The Synod, which was in session 
in Allegheny City, came over ina body. The front seats in 
the middle aisle, were reserved for the members of the Synod. 
The Assembly arose to receive them as they entered. The 
Moderators were seated side by side. Psalms were sung from 
Rouse’s Version. The prayers and addresses were voluntary. 
The following gentlemen took part in theservices: Of the Synod: 
The Moderator, Mr. Sterrett, Mr. Stewart, Dr. Wiuson, Dr. 
M‘Miuan, and Dr. Write. Of the Assembly: Mr. MILLs, 
Dr. Wisner, Dr. BratnerD, Mr. M‘Leop, Mr. Avery, Mr. SE- 
WALL, Dr. Stearns, Mr. Bext, and Mr. Rankxry, the delegate 
from Vermont. The whole occasion was one of unmingled 
enjoyment. The Children of the Covenant met our Assembly 
most cordially, and the archaic sound of the old Psalms and 
the associations which they called up, added to the deep in- 
terest of the occasion. 

Delegates were received from the Congregational Churches 
of Vermont and Massachusetts, from the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian, the Lutheran, and the Cumberland Presbyterian Churches. 
In addition to these, the Assembly elected Delegates to the 
Congregational Churches of Maine, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire; the German Reformed Church, and the Presby- 
terian and Congregational Convention of Wisconsin. 
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The Assembly were greatly pleased with the genuine, un- 
ostentatious kindness of the citizens of Pittsburgh. While our 
brethren of Dr. Kendall’s Church made every exertion, and 
most successfully, to make the stay of the Commissioners plea- 
sant, our brethren of the other Assembly also assisted most 
kindly in their entertainment. Every pulpit, we believe, in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity, of our brethren of the other branch 
of the Church, was thrown open to members of the Assembly 
during both Sabbaths of the session. 

A number of members of the Third Church invited the As- 
sembly to a social entertainment at the residence of Mr. Leslie, 
at Oakland. The grounds, on the bank of the Monongahela, 
are extremely beautiful, and every thing passed off very 
agreeably. 

The position taken by the Assembly as to denomination- 
alism, was in the line that has been pursued for some years 
past. The action on home missions was passed by a unani- 
mous vote. Separation from the American Home Missionary 
Society and separate denominational action, in the work of 
home missions, are inevitable. Yet all the steps in this move- 
ment were taken with deliberation and with entire kindness to- 
wards our Congregational brethren. It is no wonder that our 
action is commending itself to our brethren of other denomi- 
nations, and to the sister branches of our own Church. 

We have reason to thank God and take courage. The 
clouds that seemed ready to envelop us, have nearly all passed 
away. Our Church has never stood in so steady, so united, 
and so prosperous a condition, since the division. It is at 
once firmly denominational and truly catholic. Its tendencies 
to ultraism in co-operation, have been checked by the severe 
lessons of experience. Henceforth our Church addresses itself 
to suitable care of our own household, while cordially uniting 
with all other Christians in those good works which lie pro- 
perly beyond the sphere of ecclesiastical action. 

While these pages are passing through the press, we learn 
that the New England Associations refuse to appoint Commit- 
tees to meet the Committee appointed by our General Assem- 
bly. After so long and friendly a connection in the home 
missionary work, our Assembly, loath to sever hastily so 
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many ancient and kindly ties, first attempted to confer with 
the American Home Missionary Society and was rudely re- 
pulsed. It then, in a manly and Christian spirit, turns to the 
Congregational Associations, makes a last effort, if not to 
remain in co-operation with them, at least to settle some plan 
of friendly separation. They refuse even to meet in Commit- 
tee; refuse to consider the question whether we have not mu- 
tual rights in the Home Missionary Society, and whether it is 
not due to the cause of religion that this great movement of 
separation should take place with dignity and mutual kind- 
ness. 

When, again and again, in this Review, we have defended 
our Church against Congregational attacks and contended 
that the animus of separation and division was in them and 
not in us, we were met, on both sides, with the charge of 
uncharitableness. We ask our readers, we ask all men, to 
look at the position of our Church and that of the Congrega- 
tional Associations, and decide between us and them. We ask 
whether facts have not vindicated the course of this Review 
and the course of our Church. 

There is another train of reflection which these events—no 
light movements, but lying within the sphere of history—are 
forcing upon us. Our brethren of the other branch of our 
Church, in taking a position somewhat similar to ours, a 
quarter of a century ago, took it in a very different manner. 
If they had acted with the calmness and dignity which has 
characterized our General Assembly; if they had allowed 
two or three years of patient waiting and of friendly confe- 
rence to have passed by, we hazard little in saying that there 
would have been no division of the Presbyterian Church. 

It was freely said then, in every form, and it has been 
repeated ten thousand times by our brethren, that we were 


not true Presbyterians; that we were Congregationalized; that | 


we were willing to betray the Church of our fathers; that we 
were not to be trusted with the solemn charge of the Ark of 
that Covenant which has borne so many trials and outrode so 
many furious storms. Our brethren cut us off; they cast us 
out of the Presbyterian Church; they declared us heretics ; 
they pronounced us out of sympathy with that grand Church 
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which has been the bulwark of republican liberty and of the 
Calvinistic faith from the beginning. 

And now we turn to our Presbyterian brethren and say, 
Look at our acts! When this Review boldly defended our 
Church as faithful to the truth and order of the Westminster 
Confession, it was received with a smile of incredulity. We 
now say to our brethren, Look for yourselves! We are not 
surprised that the organs of our brethren—in common with 
every other not Congregational—have taken our side in the 
present contest. Good men, as our Presbyterian brethren are, 
cannot but feel a strong sympathy for us in such a contest; 
they cannot but feel that they have wronged us; their hearts 
cannot but throb with admiration of the irrepressible power 
of that Presbyterianism, which we share in common with 
them. Fighting at every odds; with forebodings from every 
quarter; with fearful powers pressing in upon us everywhere 
to crush out our very existence as a Church; with an untried 
path before us; with every possible allurement to leave the 
rugged but safe way of our fathers; with dangers whose fear- 
fulness, even as we look back at them from a safe place, 
makes us shudder—in all, and through all, and over all, our 
covenant God hath led us. Through moist eyes of gratitude 
we render our thanks and praise to His high and holy name! 
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ARTICLE V. 


DR. BUSHNELL’S SERMONS. 
Sermons for the New Life. By Horace Busunetu. 


TE title itself is simple and suggestive. It assures us of 
thought upon the momentous questions connected with the 
new life of the soul. These twenty-three sermons are 
arranged with some reference to the logic of the subject, be- 
ginning with a proper position and reaching a sound and just 
conclusion. It is set forth, first, that the Almighty has a plan 
for every man. This is illustrated by man’s capacities, even 
in his ruin, by his redemption and by all the appliances to- 
ward his purification and sanctification. There is much of 
beauty in these sermons. There are flashes of exquisite sen- 
timent, shades of thought which need study rather than a 
hasty glance. The sermons vary in interest, but they are 
valuable as giving the range of thought of an acute and 
vigorous thinker. 

We follow the example of Paul, the apostle, in noticing, 
first, the points of favorable criticism, and secondly, those of 
an adverse character. 

Before we proceed to this, however, it is proper to remark 
that we make ourselves in no way responsible for any pecu- 
liarities in the theology of Dr. Bushnell. We have in a 
former number of this journal* expressed our views in regard 
to the crude speculations of this gentleman, especially upon the 
subject of the Atonement. In what we now say, it is to be 
understood that we give no countenance to those specula- 
tions, and it is especially because the present volume is com- 
paratively free from anything of this kind that we give 
it our guasi commendation. 





* Pres, Quart, Review, No. VIII, 
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I. There is an apparent originality. Old truths are uttered 
ina new and striking way. We call it an apparent originality, 
for though sometimes real, it is not always so, and yet it may 
even then awaken the attention and interest of the hearer 
and carry him into new fields of thought. And indeed it 
is always true that much that seems new will be found an old 
friend or enemy in a new dress. We do not thereby dispa- 
rage the new, but keep it from vaunting itself beyond meas- 
ure. 

The first sermon in the volume is entitled, “ Every man’s 
life a plan of God.” In confirmation of our criticism, we 
quote one or two extracts: ‘‘ Every human soul has a complete 
and perfect plan, cherished for it in the heart of God, a 
divine biography marked out, which it enters into life, to 
live. This life rightly unfolded will be a complete and beau- 
tiful whole, an experience led on by God and unfolded by 
his secret nurture, as the trees and the flowers by the secret 
nurture of the world; a drama cast in the mould of a perfect 
art, with no part wanting; a divine study for the man himself 
and for others; a study that shall forever unfold in wondrous 
beauty, the love and faithfulness of God; great in its concep- 
tion, great in the divine skill by which it is shaped; above all 
great in the momentous and glorious issues which it prepares.” 
P. 14. What is this but the statement in another form of the 
doctrine of God’s sovereignty, goodness and wisdom? 

So also the following from the same sermon:—“ We are able, 
as free beings, to refuse the place and the duties God appoints, 
which if we do, then we may sink into something lower and 
less worthy of us. That highest and best condition for which 
God designed us is no more possible. We are fallen out of it 
and it cannot be wholly recovered. And yet as that was the 
best thing possible for us in the reach of God’s original coun- 
sel so there is a place designed for us now, which is the next 
best possible. God calls us now to the best thing left and 
will do so till all good possibility is narrowed down and 
spent. And then when he cannot use us any more for our own 
good, he will use us for the good of others—an example of 
the misery and horrible desperation to which any soul must 
come when all the good ends and all the holy callings of God’s 
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friendly and fatherly purposes are exhausted. Or it may be 
now, that remitting all other plans and purposes in our be- 
half, he will henceforth use us, wholly against our will, to be 
the demonstration of his justice and avenging power before 
the eyes of mankind.”—P. 15. Is there anything in this really 
new, and yet does it not strike us with the force of something 
new? 

Again from the same sermon:—“ No man is ever called to 
be another. God has as many plans for men as he has men, 
and therefore, he never requires them to measure their life 
exactly by any other life. Weare not to require it of our- 
selves to have the precise feelings or exercises or do the works 
or pass through the trials of other men; for God will handle 
us according to what we are, and not according to what other 
men are. * * — * God’s plan must hold and we must 
seek no other. To strain after something new and peculiar 
is fantastic and weak, and is also as nearly wicked as that 
kind of weakness can be. To be a copyist, working at the re- 
production of a human model, is to have no faith in one’s sig- 
nificance, to judge that God means nothing in his particular 
life, but only in the life of some other man. Submitting 
himself in this manner to the fixed opinion that his life means 
nothing and that nothing is left for him but to borrow or beg 
a life-plan from some other man, what can the copyist become 
but an affectation or a dull imposture?”—P.19. This must 
suffice for examples of this kind. They exhibit the ease and 
grace of the author, and we can plainly see that he follows no 
master, but is determined to be himself alone. We are 
pleased and gratified that even old truths can be made to shine 
in so new and sparkling a dress. 

2. These sermons are distinguished for simplicity. The 
language is mostly clear and appropriate. We have some 
compound words in almost every sermon, but they explain 
themselves. There are occasional examples of an involved 
style, but, on the whole, the author does not leave us in doubt 
as to his meaning. His thoughts are sharply cut. We make 
an extract from the sermon entitled, “Respectable Sin:” 
* We need, first of all, to clear the influence of a false or de- 
fective impression, growing out of the fact that we ourselves 
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are persons that live so entirely in the atmosphere of charac- 
ter and decency. Our range of life is so walled in by the 
respectability of our associations that what is on the other 
side of the wall is very much a world unknown. Hence, we 
have no such opinion or impression of sin anywhere as we 
ought to have. It is with us all our life long and in all our 
associations, much as it is with us here in our assembly for 
worship. ‘The offensive and repulsive forms of sin are almost 
never here, by so much as any one sign or symptom. The sin is 
here, and sin that wants salvation, but it is a sin so thoroughly 
respectable as to make it very nearly impossible to produce 
any just impression of its deformity."—P.330. “Respectable 
sin is not less guilty because it has a less revolting aspect. A 
feeling is very generally indulged even by such as are con- 
fessedly blamable for not being in the Christian life, that 
their blame or guilt is a thing of higher and finer quality than 
it would be under the excesses and degrading vices many 
practise. They measure their sin by their outward standing 
and conduct, whereas all sin is of the same principle. The 
sin of one class is in fact the sin of the other, as respects 
every thing but manner and degree. There are different 
kinds of vice but only one kind of sin, viz.: the state of being 
without God or without allegiance to God. * * The 
respectable sin therefore, shades into the unrespectable, not as 
being different in kind, but only as twilight shades into the 
night. The evil spirit called sin, may be trained up to po- 
liteness and made to be genteel sin; it may be elegant, culti- 
vated sin; it may be very exclusive and fashionable sin; it 
may be industrious, thrifty sin; it may be a great political 
manager, a great commercial operator, a great inventor; it 
may be learned, scientific, eloquent, highly poetic sin; and 
being that, has in fact the same radical or fundamental quality 
that in its ranker and less restrained conditions, produce (s?) 
all the most hideous and revolting crimes of the world.” p. 
332. Much of the same clear and simple truth follows. The 
writer evidently does not intend to be misunderstood. Other 
discourses would furnish specimens equally attractive. The 
grand distinctions in moral character are not concealed by any 
transcendental mist. God is holy, just and good, and man is'a 
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sinner that must be born again before he can dwell with God 
or God with him. 

3. These discourses are distinguished for close application. 
They do not deal with abstract truth merely. They do not 
aim to present a system of theology, but to reach men with 
some of the leading truths of religion in a plain and practical 
way. This is done oftentimes indirectly. We have not the 
labored addresses to Christians and impenitent men, which 
mark other preachers; but the sword cuts as keenly if we are 
not deliberately led up to the block. We seem to behold an 
angel of the Lord, standing in the way. He has come unex- 
pectedly before us and we must turn back or die. It magni- 
fies in our eyes both the truth and the preacher. As an ex- 
ample, we quote from the discourse, ‘Every Man’s Life a Plan 
of God.” “You are never to complain of your birth, your 
training, your employments, your hardships; never to fancy 
that you could be something if only you had a different lot 
and sphere assigned you. God understands his own plan, and 
he knows what you want a great deal better than you do. 
The very things that you most deprecate, as fatal limitations 
or obstructions, are probably what you most want. What you 
call hinderances, obstacles, discouragements, are probably God’s 
opportunities, and it is nothing new that the patient should 
dislike his medicines, or any certain proof that they are 
poisons. No! a truce to all such impatience! Choke that 
devilish envy which gnaws at your heart, because you are not 
in the same lot with others. Bring down your soul, or rather 
bring it up to receive God’s will and do his work in your lot, 
in your sphere, under your. cloud of obscurity, against your 
temptations; and then you shall find that your condition is 
never opposed to your good, but really consistent with it.” p. 
19. Who does not feel the force of these words, when he re- 
members his bitter repinings, and his feeble endeavors after 
God and all good? Who that does not need to be inspired 
by them to patience, perseverance and an humble trust in 
God? “Ten, twenty, fifty, seventy years ago, you came into 
this living world, and began to breathe this mortal air. * * 
What now, O soul, hast thou done? What progress hast thou 
made? How much of the blessed life-plan of thy Father hast 
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thou executed? How far on thy way to the good, best end, 
thy God has designed for thee? Do I hear thy soul confess- 
ing, with a suppressed sob within thee, that up to this time 
thou hast never sought God’s chosen plan at all? Hast thou, 
even to this hour, and during so many years, been following 
a way and plan of thine own, regardless hitherto of all God’s 
purposes in thee? Well, if it be so, what hast thou gotten? 
How does thy plan work? Does it bring thee peace, content, 
dignity of aim and feeling, purity, rest? Or, does it plunge 
thee into mires of disturbance, scorch thee in flames of pas- 
sion, worry thee with cares, burden thee with bitter reflections, 
cross thee, disappoint, sadden, sour thee? And what are thy 
prospects? What is the issue tocome? After thou hast worked 
out this hard plan of thine own, will it come to a good end? 
Hast thou now courage to go on and work it through?” p. 24. 

The most of these discourses close with an appeal of a search- 
ing character. Those who heard them must have felt that they 
were intended for them, and that they had failed of much that 
God gave them to do. 

4, These sermons are distinguished for a general tone of piety. 
Whatever may be the metaphysical heresies or theological per- 
versities of the author, we cannot but feel that he loves the 
Redeemer and his kingdom more than all things else. The 
general spirit, therefore, of these sermons, is worthy of all 
commendation. They reveal a heart humble before God, and 
an earnest desire to make men better. . Listen to a few words 
from the simple and touching sermon entitled “The Personal 
Love and Lead of Christ.” “Here, then, is the beauty and glory 
of Christ, as a Redeemer, a Saviour of lost man, that he goes 
before, always before and never behind his flock. He begins 
with infancy, that he may show a grace for childhood. He is 
made under the law, and carefully fulfils all righteousness 
there, that he may sanctify the law to us and make it honor- 
able. He goes before in the bearing of temptations, that we 
may bear them after him, being tempted in all points like as 
we are, yet without sin. He taught us forgiveness, by himself 
forgiving his enemies. He went before us in the loss of all 
things, that we might be able to follow in the renouncing of 
the world and its dominion. The works of love that he re- 
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quires of us in words, are preceded and illustrated by real 
deeds of love, to which he gave up all his mighty powers from 
day to day. He bore the cross himself that he commanded 
us to take up and bear after him. Requiring us to hate even 
life for the gospel’s sake, he went before us in dying for the 
gospel. And then he went before us in the bursting of the 
grave, and the resurrection from it; becoming, in his person, 
the first fruits of them that slept: and finally, he ascended and 
passed within the veil before us as our forerunner, whom we 
are to follow even there. In all which he is our shepherd, 
going before us and never behind; calling, but never driving; 
bearing all the losses he calls us to bear; meeting all the dan- 
gers, suffering all the cruelties and pains which it is given us 
to suffer, and drawing us to follow where he leads.” Page 134. 
Many other passages might be adduced in which Christ is 
evidently set forth as our Saviour and our hope. The sermon 
entitled, “Obligation to God a Privilege,” sets forth in a very 
plain and touching manner, this great fact. The topic itself 
tells of submission to God as our crown of rejoicing. 

We come next to points of adverse criticism. These we 
touch more briefly. It should afford greater joy to commend 
than to reprove. 

1. There is, occasionally, a strained or affected manner. Words 
and phrases are used which would not be readily comprehend- 
ed by acongregation. The style sometimes appears involved. 
Indeed, some of the discourses will bear reading better than 
hearing. Men would have too much of their time occupied 
with the language of a discourse, to grasp its meaning or feel 
that it was a message sent for them. Only to a congregation 
very highly cultivated, would they be sufficiently plain. The 
writer speaks of being “medicated in God,” p. 66; “of dis- 
mantled eternities,” p. 504. At the commencement of his 
sermon on regeneration, he says: “This very peculiar expres- 
sion, born again, is a phrase that was generated historically in 
the political state,”—a much more peculiar expression,—“ then 
taken up by Christ and appropriated figuratively to the spi- 
ritual use in which we find it.” p. 106. This would be rather 
a foggy opening to a man who was anxious to know what he 
must do to be born again. So also in the same discourse: 
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“ Having a certain quality of freedom, this bad mind, state or 
disposition may be represented analogically by a bad govern- 
ing purpose, though it cannot be identified with that. It is 
to the character what the will is dynamically to the actions; 
a bad affinity that distempers and carnalizes the whole man.” p. 
117. Here, again, the manner appears a little strained. It 
would require some time to analyze such sentences on the part 
of plain hearers, and they would lose half of the sermon in the 
attempt. They are serious objections in sermons on questions 
of so great and practical interest. 

Again: from the sermon on “The True Problem of Chris- 
tian Experience.” ‘“ Where the transition to this state of 
divine consciousness, from a merely self-conscious life under 
sin, is inartificially made and distorted by no mixtures of 
tumult from the subject’s own eagerness, it is in the birth a 
kind of celestial state, like that of the glorified; clear, clean, 
peaceful and full, wanting nothing but what for the time, it 
does not know it wants—the settled confidence, the practically 
instructed wisdom, the established and tried character of the 
glorified; and yet all the better is it imparadised in this glory, 
this first love, this regenerative life, this inward lifting of the 
soul’s order, that a prize so transcendent, is still in a sense, to 
be won or fought out and gained asa victory.” p. 257. There 
are occasional examples of this involved style, and the use of 
new-coined words which detract from the simplicity of the gos- 
pel. 

There are occasional inelegancies, but so few that they are 
readily forgiven amid so much that is truly beautiful. 

2. There is a stronger statement than truth will bear ; or, truth 
thrown out of its natural relations. 

This is seen in the general impression derived from some 
of the sermons. From the first, “ Every Man’s Life a Plan of 
God,” we would rather infer that every man was designed to 
be a great man. He might have been a general where he has 
fallen to the condition of a subaltern or a private. Asa citizen, 
he should have risen above that which was common, to some- 
thing exalted—a governor, a member of Congress, it may be. 
This is a little gratifying to pride, but is it not rather highly 
colored? Is it not rather an unjust or false impression to be 
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derived from God’s plan? Do not the Scriptures advise us to 
“mind not high things, but condescend to men of low estate?” 


(Rom.12: 16;) and “to be content with such things as we have?” 


(Heb. 13: 5.) And thus, in most of these discourses we are 
startled by the boldness and force with which the author's sen- 
timents are uttered. We are, indeed, led captive by the lan- 
guage and rhetorical style. But when, with the sober second 
thought, we inquire for bare truth, we are led to modify our 
first impressions and feel that things are thrown out of their 
proper connections. This tends to unsettle our faith in the au- 
thor as a safe guide. From the discourse entitled ‘‘The Hun- 
ger of the Soul,” page 82, we extract the following: “Or if we 
speak of care, the corroding, weary, ever multiplying care, of 
which you are every day complaining, what again is this but 
your hunger? We like to speak, however, not of care, but 
in the plural, of cares; for these, we imagine, are outside of us, 
in things, not in ourselves. But these cares are all in our- 
selves and of ourselves, and not in things at all—things are 
not cares; cares are only cravings of that immortal hunger 
which the swine and food of earthly things cannot satisfy.” 
If the author has not found cares in things, his experience has 
been different from that of most men. In the purest efforts 
for the Redeemer’s kingdom, men may be well nigh over- 
whelmed by the greatness of their cares. The thought of so 
much to be accomplished; the feebleness of human agency; 
and the limited time for work, may burden the soul almost 
beyond relief, and if it were not for the grace of God coming 
in at such a juncture, men might well despair. ‘ 

The sermon entitled “ The Reason of Faith,” has the follow- 
ing passage; page 97. “It is committing one’s character 
wholly to the living character of Jesus, so that every willing, 


and working, and sentiment, shall be pliant to his superior. 


mind and Spirit; just as a man, trusting himself to some su- 
perior man in a total and complete confidence, allows that 
other to flow down upon him, assimilate him, and as far as 
he may, with a superiority so slight, conform him to the sub- 
ject of his trust: only there is in the faith of salvation, a trust- 
ing in Christ vastly more interior and searching, a presence 
internal to parts internal, a complete bathing of the trusting 
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soul in Christ’s own love and beauty.” So also in the same 
discourse, page 99, the author says: “The taking immortality 
by trust and acting one’s mighty nature into it, proves it, as 
it were, by the contact of it.” This seems a little after the 
Headley style—somewhat inflated. The acting of man’s 
mighty nature into immortality, is seldom to be seen or hoped 
for until the mortal is clothed upon with the light and glory 
of the future. These are specimens which crop out occasion- 
ally, showing the uneven nature of the drift. It may be con- 
sidered the tendency of every earnest thinker. He is not will- 
ing to be trammelled by human law or reduced to rule. Nor 
would we entirely disapprove of this. We only counsel care 
and moderation. 

3. The author excels in singular texts and side issues rather 

than in the plain presentation of the Gospel. 
' He loves to play around it, or skirt about its graver teach- 
ings. It may be that these discourses do not form the staple 
of our author’s preaching. They may be the unique specimens 
thrown in to give variety. It is true that we have some of 
the great doctrines of the Cross. But these are not presented 
in a simple, clear, direet manner. These are not the subjects 
that are mainly attractive in the book or for which we should 
consider the author remarkable. It is rather for such pecu- 
liar topics as are embraced in the sermons “ Every Man’s Life 
a Plan of God,” “Light on the Cloud,” “Unconscious Influ- 
ence,” “ Respectable Sin,” &c. As a collection of occasional 
discourses, the volume is very interesting, but we doubt whe- 
ther the young convert would find here what he expected. 

It is plain that a minister of the Gospel should give his 
main strength to such topics. There are many temptations to 
pursue a different course. The demands of the age are for 
novelty and stirring excitement, and it is difficult to resist the 
appeal. This does not imply that the preacher should mea- 
sure everything by homiletic rule; that he should despise the 
use of fact or fable. Anything which may illustrate the truth 
or bring it home with greater force is to be welcomed and 
properly used. But every truth should crystallize around 
the Cross. The youth of our Church need instruction; the 
faculties of manhood must be increased and strengthened; old 
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age must be elevated and comforted. This must be by a plain 
interpretation of the Word of God. Every man must be 
allowed his own méthod. Each has a mould peculiar to him- 
self. We ask no tame uniformity. But we would have the 
same great subjects illustrated from every possible position 
and with every tone of human lips. 

We think of Edwards and Dwight, John M. Mason and 
Erskine Mason, the Alexanders, and the other fathers who 
have gone, as being distinguished for their plain and powerful 
advocacy of all the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel. The 
negro gave Bellamy a very high encomium when he said that 
no preacher “ made God so big.” 

Dr. Bushnell leans a little too much towards the “ sensa- 
tion” style, which seeks, by new-coined phrases and startling 
themes to arrest attention. But these are not the things to 
last. The human must be lost in the comprehension, posses- 
sion and enjoyment of that which is divine. 

It is a mistake in Dr. Bushnell to seek originality. There 
are many men who need this. Their range is so common- 
place that they need to cultivate original thought and to find 
fresh words. But there is enough in him to authorize a sim- 
ple treading in the ordinary path. The new and striking ideas 
will come without seeking for them, and will be all the more 
effective that they have the dewy freshness of nature’s own 
loveliness that cannot be imitated. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


‘ THE POSITION AND MISSION OF OUR CHURCH.* 





Tue Church is not a merely human institution; not a volun- 
tary association, to be governed by any laws or rules which 
may be enacted by a majority of its members. It is God’s 
husbandry, God’s building. Considered as a vineyard, we 
find in it the vines of God’s preparing; and the increase is 
from Him, though Paul may instrumentally do the planting 
and Apollos the watering. If the Church be regarded as a 


Sn Son ae 


— 


temple, its foundations have been laid and its superstructure 
reared by God’s efficiency, whatever may have been done by the 
hands of his dependent servants. From God comes the truth 
by which every member of the spiritual kingdom is regene- 
rated and sanctified; and this truth is made efficacious only by 
the working of divine power in the souls of those who are the 
subjects of the effectual calling. Thus are the vines prepared 
for their places in the vineyard; or the materials to be used 
. in the building of the holy temple in the Lord. Then, also, 
God has made provision for the organization of his people in the 
visible Church, and for the guidance and control of the united 
body under laws and arrangements which he himself has 
prescribed. It is not for the Saviour’s followers to take their 
choice whether or not they will be joined together in Chris- 
tian Covenant, or to determine for themselves what classes of 
officers they will have, or by what principles they will be 





* The following Article is the Sermon delivered by the Rev. Rozerr W. Pat- 
TERSON, D. D., as Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, at Pittsburgh, May 17th, 1860. At an informal meeting of a very 
large number of Commissioners, its publication was requested in this Review, 
with provision for the issuing of a large number of extra copies. The texts 
were, 1 Cor. 8:9: ‘Ye are God’s husbandry, ye are God’s building ;” Eph. 
4:16: ‘From whom the whole body fitly joined together and compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself 
in love.” It is thought best to preserve the peculiarities of the sermon form. 
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governed. These questions are all decided for them by the 
Great Head of the Church. Only subordinate questions are 
left to be resolved by the prudence and discretion of the 
Christian body, under the supreme authority of the ecclesias- 
tical constitution which God has caused to be written in his 
word. 

The Church, as God’s husbandry and building, is consti- 
tuted fora great purpose. As being established by Christ, 
who is God, the Mediator, the whole body is fitly framed to- 
gether and compacted by that which every joint, or liga- 
ment, supplieth, and every part is adjusted according to, or 
so as to provide for, the effectual working which the measure 
or capacity of each requires. And being thus constructed 
and adapted to harmonious working, the body makes increase 
so as to be edified in Christian love, in proportion as its seve- 
ral members are kept in fit exercise and co-operation accord- 
ing to their appointed measure and relations. The Church 
was ordained to grow by a law of inward vitality, under 
God’s fostering care and by his energizing power: but 
it is a temple of living stones; a body of members who have 
each a free personality, and therefore its edification or enlarge- 
ment is by the working together of each part, under the supe- 
rior guidance and the mysterious inworking of God. For in 
the whole process divine and human agency are conjoined, 
as created and uncreated life acting together. It is man 
working out salvation, and God working within to will and 
to do. Thus the great facts of man’s dependence and respon- 
sibility are beautifully and practically balanced in the devel- 
opment of the true Church life and power. 

Leaving, however, these general views, we propose to come 
down to an application of the principles which have been 
briefly indicated; to the case of the important branch of the 
Lord’s Church, which is represented here in this holy con- 
vocation. We desire to show how, as God’s husbandry and 
building, we are called to fulfil a high mission. God has 
evidently been moulding this Church for some important end. 
What is that end? and how must we co-operate with Him in 
order to the best fulfilment of our appointed mission? These 
two inquiries indicate the leading points to be considered in 
the present discourse. 
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No apology is offered for the introduction of this subject to 
your notice on this occasion. It is the subject which Divine 
Providence has most clearly assigned ; and the discussion will 
be made as comprehensive and practical as ability and time will 
enable and permit. And ifin so doing too heavy a tax shall seem 
to be imposed on your patience, the high importance and the 
wide range of the theme must plead the only claim upon your 
indulgent forbearance. While these views and convictions 
touching some facts and features in the history of our denomi- 
nation as contradistinguished to that of other kindred branches 
of the Church, with which we feel ourselves to be in close 
spiritual sympathy, are frankly and honestly presented, we 
trust nothing will be said which will seem inconsistent with 
that true charity, which can recognize differences not funda- 
mental as having a serious importance, and at the same time 
can love brethren across all such lines of distinction and par- 
tial separation. 

I. The Church of Christ is, in a high sense, one; having one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism. 

All branches of the true Church acknowledge and worship the 
same Lord Christ, are built on the one foundation by the same 
kind of living faith, though differing as to many points of doc- 
trinal belief, and are baptized into the one body by the same re- 
novating and sanctifying Spirit. But there are various branches 
of the one great spiritual vine, and each of these branches 
has received its own characteristic shaping, development and 
direction from the guiding and quickening providence and 
Spirit of God. God is not, indeed, the author of all the 
errors and imperfections that appear in the character and his- 
tory of each Christian denomination. But he does so restrain, 
combine and balance the various elements that enter into the 
organic life and development of each tribe in the one Israel, 
as to determine its fitness to occupy its own peculiar position 
and to do an appointed part in the great work of setting up 
his kingdom in the world. In this sense every denomination 
of Christians, as such, is God’s husbandry, God’s building. 

Let us see if we can trace out the chief lines of God’s 
spiritual and providential operations, by which the peculiar 
mission of the Church here represented seems to have been 
determined and indicated. 
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In the history of Christianity, there have always been appa- 
rent, except in ages of utter stagnation and darkness, threc 
phases of thought, feeling and tendency, which have worked 
out three distinct classes of elements in the general body of 
nominal Christians. These classes have appeared under the 
banners of bold innovation, pertinacious and arbitrary con- 
servatism and conservative progress. For the most part they 
have been providentially so disposed and adjusted in relation 
to each other, that they could not be all gathered into three dis- 
tinct communions according to theircharacteristicaffinities; but 
they have been distributed in various communions, whenever 
the crushing hand of ecclesiastical and civil despotism has 
been so far lifted as to permit anything like a free develop- 
ment of thought and life in the religious world. Yet one or 
another of the three tendencies which have been indicated, is 
accustomed to show itself with more or less distinctness in the 
shaping and policy of each branch of the Church; thus in 
the development and progress of the various Christian deno- 
minations, each is made to operate as a check and balance to 
every other, so as to rein up extremes and keep wise mode- 
ration from degeneracy on either side of its secure middle 
position. In a broad, general view, we find the Roman and 
Greek Churches standing through their history of centuries, as 
the representatives of an iron conservatism which has suffered 
change only by the gradual incorporation of old corruptions 
which human nature has evolved in the night of pagan dark- 
ness. Over against this forbidding extreme has appeared in 
different ages, and as by re-action, a spirit of reckless re- 
bellion against the established faith and ecclesiastical denomi- 
nation, which has swung away into the realms of absolute 
unbelief, or of gross heresy and fanatical independence. 
Midway between these extremes were, first, the friends of piety 
in the overshadowing communions of the middle ages, who 
remonstrated against the abuses of a falsecatholicity ; and after 
the Reformation all those branches of the Reformed Church 
that. settled down essentially on the true scriptural founda- 
tion. But passing from this general division, and fixing our 
attention upon the history of those Reformed communions that 
have mainly adhered to the Protestant basis of faith, we de- 
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tect a subdivision into three classes whose limits and features 
are due to the same general tendencies which have been 
defined. We see forms of Church polity shaping themselves 
chiefly according to three leading ideas. One form is hierar- 
chical, and seeks to link itself to a supposed primitive 
hierarchy by an unbroken chain of historical succession, 
through which all ministerial authority is believed to come 
alike, by a mechanical and spiritual process, and by which an 
organic unity of the whole visible Church on earth is sought 
to be established and identified. On the opposite side we 
find a form whose shaping idea requires that each particular 
church be an independent democracy, creating its own mi- 
nistry, pronouncing from time to time on its own articles of 
faith, initiating and concluding all its matters of discipline, 
and performing all the possible functions of Christ’s visible 
Church on the earth. Intermediate between the two forms 
which have been referred to, we find a scheme of representative 
government, which recognizes the divine origin of the Church 
and of her ministry; seeks to follow apostolic precedent in or- 
ganization and administration where analogous circumstances 
permit; establishes a céordinate dependence between the mi- 
nistry and the particular churches, and unites the local 
churches in one visible body, as far as Divine Providence 
seems to render such an organic unity practicable, and for 
the common edification. These three forms of ecclesiastical 
order obviously represent the sternly conservative tendency, 
the radical tendency, and the balanced combination of ele- 
ments, whose natural working is towards a conservative, but 
practically free and sure progress. 

Then, a like classification may be made in respect to the the- 
ology and rites of the Church, in professedly Reformed commu- 
nions. In making this classification we sometimes carry our 
lines across the classification which has been indicated in 
relation to church order; but, for the most part, the conser- 
vative and radical tendencies and elements, and the interme- 
diate combination in relation to theology and rites, are bound- 
ed by the limits of the three forms of ecclesiastical polity 
which have been defined. The strongest apparent exception 
to this remark, appears in the history of modern Methodism ; 
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which, however, has always presented to us the features of a 
peculiar aggregation of elements, both in point of doctrine and 
polity, that owe their combination not so much to logical and 
philosophical relations, as to the uniting force of providential 
circumstances and spiritual affinities. And it remains to be 
seen how long this great organism can resist the demand for 
such modifications as may conform it to the common law 
which works so powerfully towards a consistent union of only 
homogeneous elements in the same system. 

In the Protestant Churches we find, in the first place, a large 
class of Christians who exhibit a strong proneness to make 
their theology and their modes of religious service, very 
closely historical; looking back to the scriptural standard al- 
ways, and almost exclusively through the medium of churchly 
interpretation and usage. This class do not generally, in 
words, acknowledge any other infallible standard of faith and 
practice besides the Bible; but they are inclined to measure the 
original Standard by the established faith and practice of the 
Church during her history, considered asa whole. And the the- 
ology which is thus settled and defended, is usually one which 
exalts human agency in connection with ritual observances and 
priestly intervention, and represents God as doing his saving 
work in the world through the mediation and merit of man, as 
well as through the superior mediation and merit of his Son. 
The tendency to this error in the Reformed Churches, has de- 
veloped itself most commonly, as it ever will, under the prela- 
tical form of ecclesiastical order, because that form relies chiefly 
for its defence on its alleged historical connection with the 
apostolic Church by an unbroken line of succession running 
through all the darkness and corruptions of the long inter- 
vening period. There has been a strange manifestation in 
our day, of a bald ritualism, and a closely related theology, in 
one or two excessively radical communions, that contend for 
the saving efficacy of baptism, while they insist that every 
disciple has a right to administer that ordinance. But that is 
only a temporary exception to the general fact which has just 
been stated—an exception which owes its existence to the 
same disposition to substitute the body for the life of religion, 
which gave rise at first to the historical ritualism of the Church. 
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Every such ritualistic sect must either be absorbed after a while 
into some more historical communion, or gradually melt away 
and perish. 

Over against the conservative class of Protestanis that 
draw their faith and rites chiefly from the history of the 
Church, we find another class that make little or nothing of 
historical theology, and esteem all rites, ceremonies and modes 
of worship as of small value. They profess to go directly and 
alone to the Bible for their faith and forms of service, relying 
altogether on their own judgment and reason as the only and suf- 
ficient interpreter of Scripture. This class of Christians may 
at first be sound in doctrine, but they give exercise to a spirit 
of individualism and self-sufficiency, which speedily exalts hu- 
man nature and sets aside the agency of God in the illumi- 
nation of man’s darkened understanding, and the sanctifica- 
tion of his corrupt heart; while they so magnify the office of 
human reason as ere long to cause a partial or total eclipse of 
faith. Such a rationalistic tendency sinks more and more God’s 
visible ordinances, the sacraments, the ministry, the organized 
Church, and even the written word. And it reaches its fit re- 
sults in Socinianism and the chaos of a religious communion 
without rites or definite methods of service. 

The intermediate class of Protestants is composed of those 
who heartily recognize the Bible as the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice, and always appeal first to its teachings in 
_ relation to every question touching doctrine, order and rites, 
but who respect and reverence the judgment of the evangeli- 
cal portion of the Church in past ages, as it regards the import 
of God’s word, and make use of carefully considered symbols 
of faith, as bonds of fellowship and tests and terms of ministe- 
-Tial and official qualification and communion. This class of 
Christians exalt life above form, while they believe that the 
Church has a body as well as asoul. They unite faith and 
works, human agency and Divine agency, creed and spirit. 
With them the central ideas are—The word of God only; 
the sacrifice of Christ only; the work of the Holy Spirit only; 
but they cluster around these central ideas, the visible Church, 
an official ministry, the Christian rites, and the historical com- 
munion of saints in essential faith and life. 
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Under this general class several distinct communions of 
Protestants have taken and maintained their places, with 


‘more or less of characteristic firmness and constancy; some 


of them in logical harmony with their avowed systems of 
order and doctrine, and others under a combination of ele- 
ments not perfectly homogeneous. In Europe and Great 
Britain, the middle ground Churches, as those of Switzerland, 
France, Holland, Scotland and England, have suffered sadly 
from the incorporation into them of elements and ideas that 
were inconsistent with their true genius and spirit, and that 
have very far modified and darkened their history. On the 
Continent the alliance of the Church with the State, together 
with the mistake of the early Reformers regarding the sanctity 
of the Sabbath, have wrought a lamentable degeneracy into for- 
malism and ritualism, and then by réaction under worldly in- 
fluences into Rationalism. And in Scotland, the results of the 
same unhappy alliance have been, first, an excessive symbol- 
ism, and then the cold Moderatism of the last generation. In 
England the Presbyterian Church early gave up its distinctive 
principles, retaining only the name, for the sake of union with 
a portion of the Independents; and suffered the usual conse- 
quence of such vague and indeterminate combinations—an 
ultimate apostacy from the evangelical faith; while the purer 
Independency which adhered to the use of well defined articles 
of faith, maintained its essential soundness, until symptoms of 
serious defection began to appear within the last score of years. 

In our country, the Churches have been, from our earliest 
history, divided into the three classes which have been indi- 
cated. At first, the middle class was represented chiefly by 
the Congregational Churches of New England, whose plat- 
forms were a compromise between Presbyterianism and a 
form of Congregationalism which disavowed all sympathy 
with strict Independency. These platforms recognized and 
affirmed the superior authority of Synods, the lawfulness or 
even the scriptural authority of ruling elders in the churches; 
and the same system of faith which had been accepted by the 
Calvinistic Churches of Great Britain and the Continent. 
Established on such a basis, the churches of New England 
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prospered and did a noble work for themselves and the world 
during the first century and a half of their history. Mean- 
while the purer Presbyterianism of our Church was planted 
in the States further south, by emigrants from Great Britain, 
Holland, France and New England. The American Presby- 
terian Church rapidly struck its roots deep into our soil, and 
spread its branches far abroad. It grew not only from within, 
and by conversions from the world, but by large accretions 
from two dissimilar quarters; from the partially Presby- 
terianized communities of New England, and from the more 
rigid Presbyterian communions abroad, which had felt the stif- 
fening and deteriorating influence of the overshadowing church 
establishments. The rapid incorporation into our body of such 
diverse elements, as might naturally have been expected, gave 
rise to questions of difference, which would never have sprung 
up had the Church been enlarged only by development from 
within and conversions from without. God had a purpose to 
achieve in the union of the three classes of elements which 
were brought together in the progress of our Church. In the 
days of our early weakness it would not have been well had 
all the Calvinistic families and ministers from Scotland, Ire- 
land, Holland, France and New England, been divided into 
small and jealous sects on the same territory. It was a blessed 
thing for the general cause, that they were, for the most part, 
drawn into one common organization and fellowship. But it 
was an evil incidental to such an union of elements, that 
while the native Presbyterians in the body were homogeneous, 
the accessions from Europe and New England were not able 
to sympathize fully either with each other or with the more 
strictly American portion of the Church. And this evil grew 
more serious as time advanced, because the semi-Presbyterian- 
ism of a part of New England, as was natural, gradually gave 
place to a purer Congregationalism bordering on Indepen- 
dency; which bore its legitimate fruit at last in the great de- 
fection to Unitarianism. During the earlier stages of this 
growth of pure Congregationalism, the accessions to our mi- 
nistry from New England were doubtless increasingly repelled 
by the temper and spirit of the sterner Presbyterians, who came 
in fresh from the Churches of Great Britain and the Continent. 
VOL. Ix.—8 
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And they again, were stirred up by re-action, to watch care- 
fully against laxness and heresy. 

By such causes the difficulties which were partly healed 
by the liberal Adopting Act of the original Synod in 1729, 
were again aggravated and brought to their crisis in the 
division of 1741. This breach was healed by another gene- 
rous and Christian compromise in 1758; and after this time 
until the organization of our Assembly in 1789, the unity 
and peace of the Church were but little interrupted. Our 
growth was unprecedented, and the sympathy of our ortho- 
dox New England brethren with us was, no doubt, greatly 
increased by the progress of defection under their own 
ecclesiastical system at home. Had the accessions to our 
Church from other bodies been made from the beginning 
only by European immigration, we should have lost our 
true American genius and spirit, and have become a stiff, 
ultra, symbolical body, to the great disrepute of our free sys- 
tem. Had our accessions been only from New England, we 
should have been swerved from our genuine Presbyterianism 
and have incurred the danger of losing our ecclesiastical 
identity as a middle ground Church. In 1801, the celebrated 
Plan of Union, so cordially approved by our Assembly and 
the General Association of Connecticut, brought into close 
connection with us a large number of our Congregational 
brethren. This union had its great providential use in off- 
setting and modifying any tendency to excessive rigidness 
and formality, from the incorporation with us of so many ele- 
ments from abroad; and still more, in shielding the churches 
and the ministry in the new settlements of the North-west, 
from the dangers of an extreme radicalism. This arrange- 
ment may not have been wise for the mere denominational 
interests either of Presbyterianism or Congregationalism; but 
it has clearly contributed to the preservation and furtherance 
of evangelical Christianity as a whole. It might have de- 
stroyed the balance in the Presbyterian Church, even to her 
final subversion, had its relaxing tendencies been met by no 
special influences of a counter nature and bearing. But the 
growth of the Church from her own children and by evange- 
lization, and the continued reception of foreign Presbyterians, 
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including the reception of the Associate Reformed Synod in 
1822, tended to preserve the balance. 

It could not be, however, that elements so heterogeneous 
would always remain essentially harmonious in the same 


-body. The antagonism of which the different parties in the 


Church gradually became conscious, as the body grew larger, 
showed themselves in connection with the outgrowth from the 
Plan of Union, of a new system of missionary effort, whose 
chief characteristics were, independence of the Church and 
the co-operation of Christians of two or three different deno- 
minations in the same voluntary associations. This system 
was most naturally suggested by the close sympathy which 
existed between large portions of our Church and the Churches 
of New England. Its early working was attended with some 
jealousy between its friends and those in the Church who had 
been always accustomed to use the machinery which our ec- 
clesiastical system provides for conducting missionary work. 
But the differences in this regard might easily have been ac- 
commodated, had there not been at work beneath them deeper 
tendencies towards a very liberal construction of the Calvin- 
istic system on the one side, and a very rigid construction of 
it, on the other side, together with corresponding tendencies 
towards laxness over against excessive strictness in the admi- 
nistration of Presbyterial government. The under currents 
and the upper currents soon ran closely together, insomuch 
that friendship to ecclesiastical Boards or voluntary Societies, 
became the test of sympathy with New England theology and 
liberal Presbyterianism, or with ultra Calvinism and a stern 
ecclesiastical administration. It coincided with these causes 
and occasions of conflict, that the accessions to our Church 
from New England, were located mainly in the non-slavehold- 
ing States, and those from foreign Churches, chiefly either in 
the slave-holding States, or near the dividing line. 

With such disturbing forces in the bosom of the Church, it 
is not strange that a great crisis was rapidly brought upon us. 
A stipulation with the Synod of Pittsburgh for the transfer of 
the Western Foreign Missionary Society to the General As- 
sembly, which had been entered into by authority of the As- 
sembly of 1835, was rudely broken up by a bare majority of 
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the Assembly of 1836, under the lead of influential friends of 
the American Home Missionary Society. This act precipitated 
the division of the Church, which was virtually effected by 
the violent and demonstrably unconstitutional measures of 
1837. The strife now became one for power between two 
parties; the one party embracing chiefly the moderate Cal- 
vinists, the friends of a mild Presbyterial administration, the 
advocates of voluntary associations for missionary purposes, 
and the more anti-slavery portion of the Church; and the 
other party embracing the extreme Calvinists, the champions 
of a stern ecclesiastical regimen, the friends of ecclesiastical 
missionary Boards, and the great body of the more resolute 
defenders of slavery. The abrogation of the Plan of Union, and 
the Exscinding Acts of 1837, were the work of the latter party; 
and adherence to those measures in 1838, made a rupture 
of the Church a necessity, unless the minority had consented 
to submit to the most grievous injustice, and this at a sacrifice 
of their most cherished principles and convictions. By the 
division of that day, the tendencies in the Church towards ex- 
treme conservatism, carried with them our institutions, and the 
prestige of majority and power; and the tendencies among us 
towards radicalism in doctrine and polity were so released from 
their former restrictions, and so stimulated by antagonism and 
re-action, as for a time to threaten the dissolution of our body, 
insomuch that preparations were actually made on either side 
of us for taking possession of the share that seemed about to 
fall to each of the waiting expectants. But God’s counsel is 
not to be overthrown. The prospect of a speedy dismember- 
ment of our body gradually grew dim; then many of the men 
who had led us in the conflicts of 1836, 1837, and 1838, forsook 
us, and took their places in the ranks of Independency. By 
degrees the radical elements of every class, and the extremely 
conservative elements sought their fit homes in other commu- 
nions; so that before half a score of years had elapsed we 
began to emerge from the sea of conflict, like a new continent, 
a homogeneous, middle ground Church: and beginning to cast 
about us for appliances and means to fortify ourselves in the 
position assigned to us by divine Providence, we found our- 
selves without church institutions, without organic strength, 
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with nothing but the consciousness of rectitude and vital force, 
and a clear perception that God had set a great work before 
us as American Presbyterians. At the same time our Congre- 
gational brethren having been aroused to a new consciousness 
of denominational life, rescinded the Plan of Union on which 
our co-operative missionary Societies were founded, and entered 
upon the earnest propagation of strict Independency, as a doc- 
trine and a practice. 

With the reviving consciousness of our distinctive church 
life, a disposition sprung up among us, to take effectual care 
of our own churches and provide for the extension of our 
own denomination, so far as the needful appliances for these 
ends were not found to be afforded by existing arrangements. 
At the same time it began to be seen more and more distinctly 
on all sides, that co-operation between denominations that are 
not practically one, in the training of ministers and the plant- 
ing of churches, is liable to become increasingly an occasion 
of jealousy and collision, instead of being permanently an ex- 
pression and a means of brotherly fellowship and united effi- 
ciency. The conviction gains ground also alike among our 
Congregational brethren and ourselves, that the conduct of 
missions, especially home missions, by an agency entirely in- 
dependent of the Church, is as foreign to the genius of Presby- 
terianism as it is consonant with the spirit and necessities of Inde- 
pendency; and that it tends to disparage and weaken our organic 
unity, by separating our discipline and governmental supervi- 
sion from our evangelical work, and by transferring the affec- 
tions of our people to an organization external to us, which is 
made strong in proportion as it succeeds in creating distrust 
of the Church itself, as an organic power for evangelization. 
Thus, by the drawing of denominational lines, and by the 
practical working of co-operative and voluntary educational 
and missionary societies, it is made inevitable that without 
seeking it, our Church will be at last compelled to use her 
own well-adjusted machinery, for raising up her own ministry 
and planting herself in new missionary fields, where the vari- 
ous denominations occupy the same territory. This result 
may be reached, and yet we may long continue to co-operate 
with our Congregational brethren in the foreign missionary 
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work, where collision on the same territory can be avoided; 
and we may still co-operate with our brethren of various names 
in all evangelical labors at home, that do not contemplate di- 
rectly the training of ministers, the circulation of denomina- 
tional literature, or the establishment of particular churches. 
This shaping of our educational and missionary affairs is due 
to the same guiding and overruling providence of God, by 
which we have been progressively developed into a distinc- 
tively middle ground Church. In spite of all former commit- 
ments, we have been forced to take care of our own suffering 
interests by the fit agency of the General Assembly; and yet; 
being a body composed in part of elements drawn from various 
denominations, we cannot, if we would, adopt any exclusive 
policy in our benevolence. We cannot abjure wholly either 
the voluntary and co-operative policy, or the ecclesiastical 
policy. We must, in this, as in other respects, stand midway 
between extremes. 

We are (Gfod’s building, in like manner, as it regards our 
reformatory position. All attempts to make us a radical body, 
or a sternly conservative body, in relation to the temperance 
question, or the anti-slavery question, have failed, leaving us 
here also, on the middle ground of moderation and sobriety. 
In respect to slavery we have never affirmed any radical or un- 
scriptural dogmas; and at the same time we have clearly per- 
petuated the true Presbyterial succession as an anti-slavery 
body, standing firmly and consistently where our fathers stood, 
and only advancing as to the careful application of the princi- 
ples which the Church has always affirmed. This reformatory 
moderation has driven from us extreme men on either side; 
while our brethren, on either hand, have profited numerically 
by considerable accessions from our ranks. Our more conser- 
vative Presbyterian brethren have never, as a body, since the 
division in 1838, never since 1818, never within the life-time 
of the acting generation, ventured to make one distinct expres- 
sion of anti-slavery sentiment. Our Independent brethren, on 
the contrary, have very far committed themselves to positions 
which seem to imply a condemnation of our Saviour and his 
apostles. We have stood, and do stand, on an intermediate 
ground, unequivocally condemning and discountenancing sla- 
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very as a system, but carefully and kindly making a discri- 
mination between a temporary and unwilling legal connec- 
tion with the system, and sympathy with its spirit and a dis- 
position to apologize for and fortify it, and to give practical 
countenance to its unrighteousness. And with us, not as with 
some of our brethren, this great question has been practically 
settled. 

Having now, at so much length, and in a manner seemingly 
desultory, traced out the general lines of God’s providential 
dealings with us up to this point in our history, we think we 
have shown that we are shaped and destined to be, distinctly a 
Church of the middle class, to maintain a balance in the Pedobap- 
tist and Calvinistic families of this land, between two classes of 
our brethren who represent the two opposite tendencies to ex- 
cessive conservatism and a perilous radicalism. Many, very 
many exceptions to this general classification, doubtless exist 
in each of the divisions which have been indicated. Unques- 
tionably a large portion of our “Old School” brethren have 
very little sympathy with some of the distinctive tendencies of 
their own Church; and multitudes of our Congregational bre- 
thren, especially in New England, have no sympathy with the 
spirit of modern Independency. But this admission does not af- 
fect the justice of our general classification of the characteristic 
tendencies which have been recognized as appearing on either 
side of our beloved Church. And these tendencies will be de- 
veloped and separated by lines of ecclesiastical demarcation 
more and more, in the progress of emigration and social 
change in the communities of our land. In all the newer 
sections of our country, and to no small extent in the older, 
our religious people will be drawn into different ecclesiastical 
communions, according to their several affinities in relation to 
extreme conservatism, radicalism, or conservative progress. 
And our Church will be seen to have its appointed place as 
essentially a Pedobaptist, Calvinistic body, characterized by 
conservative progress. Our distinctive features as such a 
body are, and are to be, the following:— 

1. Moderate Calvinism and the toleration of a generous and 
liberal construction of the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
In this respect we are contradistinguished from our brethren 
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who, while they tolerate a silent diversity as to some points in 
the Calvinistic system, propound as the only faith to be openly 
taught, a type of Calvinism which is sustained largely by ap- 
peals to the theology of the Reformers, and which never has 
been, and never can be satisfactorily defended against the 
charge of setting aside, logically, all real human freedom and 
responsibility, by its extreme doctrines regarding Divine so- 
vereignty, imputation, inability, the nature and extent of the 
atonement, and the nature of regeneration. 

We are also contradistinguished at this point from those of 
our brethren, who have no uniform definitions of faith, and 
who seem to treat as allowable, the denial of several Scrip- 
tural doctrines which are at least relatively fundamental in 
the evangelical system. 

We believe that our scientific theology is essentially correct, 
but that it may yet be improved by a continuous and earnest 
study of God’s word, in the light of church history and of 
Christian experience. And herein we differ from our brethren 
who are ever appealing to the creeds of the Reformers, as if 
they afforded the final test and boundaries of all theological 
truth and knowledge. 

2. Our second distinctive feature is, a liberal Presbyterianism, 
to be administered rather by moral influence than by sheer au- 
thority. At this point we find ourselves still protesting against 
the disruptive and oppressive measures of 1837 and 1838; while 
we love a constitutional government, as contradistinguished 
to the instability of Independency. 

3. A third characteristic feature of our Church, is seen in 
our position touching Christian ordinances and fellowship. While 
we insist on the baptism of children, as a rite and usage of the 
Church, and deprecate any tendency to discontinue it and 
bring it into disrepute, and while we discard all attempts to 
fence about the Lord’s table by reformatory tests which the 
word of God does not set up, we yet reject utterly the teach- 
ings of those brethren on one side of us, who contend for such 
a construction of infant church membership, and of church fel- 
lowship in general, as would admit to the sacred Supper all bap- 
tized persons who are free from scandal, with or without credible 
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evidence of their love to Christ, and their personal interest in 
his salvation.* 

4. The fourth characteristic feature of our body is, that we 
are governed by no exclusive policy in regard to modes of benevo- 
lent effort. We are adapting ourselves to the altered condition 
of affairs into which divine Providence has brought us. We 
must, and will maintain and defend the independence of our 
local judicatories and our particular churches, against all ef.- 
forts on the part of voluntary societies, to starve them into 
submission to any arbitrary rules which they may choose to 
enact; and, at the same time, we must not, and will not, at- 
tempt to coerce any portion of our people into the support of 
our church institutions. And it will best comport with our 
position and our general principles, to shape all our benevo- 
lent arrangements in the Church in such a manner as to avoid 
the extremes of merely local and sporadic endeavors, on the 
one hand, and an overawing centralization on the other. We 
cannot afford to incur either the weakness and inefficiency of 
mere presbyterial and synodical agencies for self-development, 
or the undue control of one great middle wheel, which is itself 
the whole machine; like the central forces in some sister 
Churches, and in the most or all of our co-operative Societies. 

5. Our fifth distinctive characteristic feature, appears in owr 
middle position touching reformatory questions; which has been 
sufficiently defined already. 

6. Finally: it is worthy of notice, that Divine Providence 
has given us a middle ground, in respect to the geographical loca- 
tion of our greatest numerical, social and financial strength. Our 
churches have been largely planted within the central belt, 
between the extreme North and the extreme South, where the 
influences from all the remoter sections of the land meet and 
mingle. From this central zone we ought to make our modi- 
fying influence felt in manifold ways, on either side of us, for 
the restraint of extreme tendencies; while receiving in turn 
from either side, such salutary impulses or admonitions as may 
serve to perpetuate and invigorate our distinctive church-life, 
and to fit us to exercise an increasingly beneficent agency to 





* See Princeton Review, Vol. XXX., p. 250. 
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bless all the tribes of Israel, and to send salvation to the ends 
of the earth. 

We have not referred to the alleged use of new measures 
in revivals, as characteristic of our body, because there is not 
now, if there ever was, any real ground for such a distinction 
between us and our “ Old School” brethren. 

After what has been said, we trust that we need not 
stop to point out the mistake of those who would have us be- 
lieve that our body exists simply for the sake of co-operation 
with our Congregational brethren in the missionary work. 
Surely the very statement of such a proposition is its sufficient 
refutation. Is it credible that 140,000 Christians and 1,600 
ministers have separated themselves from the majority of their 
own brethren and exist as a separate Church, simply for the 
sake of co-operation with another denomination in missionary 
efforts; the form of which is a mere matter of human expedi- 
ency? God forbid that our beloved Church should be charged 
with any such folly as this! No; co-operation was a super- 
ficial occasion of the mournful division of our Church in 1838. 
The real, efficient causes of the division were far deeper than 
voluntary societies; and they remain in the minds and hearts 
of scores of thousands among us who believe that co-operation 
in home missions is a fruitful source of discord and weakness, 
since the abrogation on either side of us, of the Plan of Union, 
out of which the co-operation grew up. If we exist as a dis- 
tinct denomination, only to perpetuate this co-operation with 
one single sister denomination, the sooner we disband our or- 
ganization, the better. For God will not smile upon any such 
organic division, for the sake of an inorganic and chiefly no- 
minal fellowship in the missionary enterprise. But certainly 
we stand on a broader and more defensible basis, which no 
change in our missionary policy can disturb. God has planted 
and built us, and not the honored champions who fought the 
battles for co-operation twenty-three years ago, and who have, 
for the most part, long since found their real home in the 
bosom of Independency. “ Ye are God’s husbandry; ye are 
God’s building.” Let us yield to the voice and the drift of 
God’s strong Providence, and let our pride of commitment on 
a single point of minor moment go to the winds. Providence 
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has eliminated from us the discordant elements, until we are 
nearly prepared to enter upon the great and necessary work 
of establishing for ourselves those institutions, without which 
a steady decline and ultimate dissolution must be, and ought 
to be, our ignominious fate. 


Our ministry and our laity are feeling more and more that — 


our first duty pertains to the protection and feeding of our 
own denominational household; and they are becoming effec- 
tually disabused of the erroneous impression, that Christian 
charity requires us to make common stock in all our benevo- 
lence with brethren of other names. And the growth of this 
new sentiment among us will only make room for the exercise 
of a more genuine charity towards our brethren, who in some 
respects, differ from us. We shall, after a while, learn how to 
love our brethren on all sides of us, who join issue with us as 
to minor matters, and who do their evangelical work by me- 
thods different from ours; instead of cherishing the narrow 
thought, that we cannot warmly sympathize with any but those 
who are owr working partners through the same outward or- 
ganizations. Then, and not before, shall we be distinguished 
by the broad expansive charity of our Saviour’s Gospel. 


II. We now beg your kind indulgence, while we notice, very 
briefly, the great practical question, What must we do to fulfil 
aright our appointed missionasa Church? Whatis conceived 
to be the true answer can but be indicated. Self-protection and 
self-development must be our motto. Any denomination of Chris- 
tians that relies for success on an ethereal sentimentalism re- 
garding the beauty of unsectarian self-abnegation, will soon 
find its best elements gathered into the warm embrace of other 
denominations that have practical wisdom enough to make 
their distinctive and organic life felt in the land and the world. 
A vigorous denominational life and efficiency may be denounced 
as sectarianism by those interested partisans who dread their 
progress; but they will be respected by every man who de- 
sires to see vital Christianity operative in all her actual forms. 
Organic denominational life is not of necessity sectarianism. 
Every thoroughly evangelical denomination is bound to put 
itself in working order, and to use all its organic appliances 
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for the extension of the faith and the forms which it believes 
to be most consonant with the word of God. If we do not 
honestly think that our Church, as such, has a distinct work 
to do for Christ, we ought to scuttle the ship and let her go 
down. If she has a work to do, she must prepare herself for 
it, and go forward with a strong heart and arm. 

1. We must build up educational institutions that shall be 
so in sympathy with us, as to be centres of intellectual and 
spiritual power among the people. The strength of every re- 
ligious denomination that is widely respected, is derived, to a 
great extent, from the literary and theological institutions that 
are practically controlled by it. Take away the colleges and 
seminaries of New England, and where would be the power 
of Congregationalism in the land? Blot out Princeton and 
all the other fountains of learning, which so far constitute the 
pride of our “Old School” brethren, and where would be their 
great advantage over us as a tribe in Israel? We must have 
colleges and seminaries which we can justly call ours, to re- 
present us in every large section of our land, if we are to diffuse 
our denominational life through the communities of this na- 
tion. These institutions may, or may not, be directly under 
our ecclesiastical supervision. No matter; if they belong to 
us as really and effectively as Princeton to our “Old School” 
brethren; or Yale, or Williams, or Amherst, to our Congre- 
gational brethren. And let it be provided most especially, 
that our theological seminaries shall be manned by professors 
who will heartily sympathize with our Church life, and teach 
our moderate Calvinism, and our American Presbyterianism, 
and not some other theology—and no definite polity at all. 

2. We need to see to it that our candidates for the ministry 
are trained under the supervision of the Church, and in our 
own institutions of learning. Ifwe either look mainly to other 
denominations for our ministry, or send our.young men to in- 
stitutions where influences adverse to our interests have the 
ascendency, we shall continue to reap the bitter fruits, as we 
have done, in the subversion of our churches, and the gradual 
disintegration of our body. Let us learn wisdom in this re- 
gard from our brethren of other names, and offer the requisite 
inducements to gather all our young men into our own insti- 
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tutions, and keep them in unbroken sympathy with us while 
they are preparing to instruct our children, and to be the an- 
gels in our churches. 

3. We must use the press, as all other prosperous denomina- 
tions do, to defend our faith and policy, and to mould the 
sentiments of our people. This we have begun to do with a 
faltering zeal. We must make our Publication Committee 
a power in the denomination, if we are to stand our ground, 
and bind our churches and our families together by any com- 
mon principle of cohesion. On this subject we begin to see 
men as trees walking,—we shall soon see every man clearly. 

4. We must see to it that cur missionary work shall be so 
adjusted as at least to balance the centripetal against the cen- 
trifugal forces of the Church. It is fundamental on this 
subject, that our people be left free to choose for them- 
selves what agency they will use for the spread of the 
Gospel. Any attempt on the part of this Assembly, to 
restrain the liberty of our churches or of any portion of 
their membership, in regard to the bestowment of their 
benevolence, would be so far ‘an abandonment of our cha- 
racteristic position, and would surely work re-action and 
disaster. The attempt of the Home Missionary Society to con- 
trol our churches and Presbyteries on penalty of starving all 
our feeble churches, is a departure from its original aims and 
principles, which it is our duty to resist with all the moral 
force we possess. We have, as a Church, no organic connec- 
tion with that Society, but we are indirectly connected with it 
through its patrons in our churches; and having recommended 
it to our people, we have a right to remonstrate against its 
arbitrary enactments; and it is our solemn duty to take care of 
our feeble churches and of our missionary work wherever 
they seem to us to suffer through a lack of adequate assistance 
from agencies external tothe Church. If the American Home 
Missionary Society chooses to appropriate to our feeble 
churches only so much of its resources as come to its treasury 
from our denomination, we have no word of complaint to utter 
against such a discrimination. But we are bound to protest 
against its endeavor to cripple our weak churches in the West 
by way of enforcing the submission of our local judicatories 
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to new rules which it has never applied to our Congregational 
brethren, and by which it must, to be consistent, cut off our 
whole Church. 

The necessity of our Church Extension Committee’s opera- 
tions, as a means of maintaining the independence, and en- 
larging the usefulness of our Church becomes daily more evi- 
dent. Our Constitution binds us to supervise and provide for 
the missionary work, and we are the proper judges for our- 
selves how far voluntary societies are adequately doing this 
work for us. The moment it seems to us necessary to supple- 
ment such external agencies, or to create new or co-ordinate 
agencies for missionary purposes, we ought to follow our con- 
victions, without conferring with flesh and blood. We have 
no disposition to advise our people to abandon the Home 
Missionary Society to the other partner init. It belongs to 
us not less than to our brethren. It is only for us to refuse 
subjugation even for an hour to its demands, when they seem 
to us unrighteous; and if it shall cut off our churches, we must 
take them up and provide for them. And if we are all cast 
off for this offence, we shall‘ stand before the world as the 
wronged and aggrieved party, and it will be seen how far it 
is possible to reconcile the constitutional liberty of a Church 
with the practical working of the voluntary system in missions. 
Meanwhile, let every one of our people patronize the Church 
Extension Committee or the Home Missionary Society, or both, 
as his convictions of duty may impel him; but let no attempt 
be made to céerce uniformity on this subject in any Synod, 
Presbytery, or particular church; and in the end we shall all 
see eye to eye in relation to the expediency of committing the 
financial power of the Church to hands that are in no wise re- 
sponsible to the Church in regard to their exercise of this 
power. 

With respect to the foreign missionary work, there seems 
no present occasion for anxiety or re-adjustment; and _possi- 
bly our domestie work only requires increased efficiency, so 
far as the Church herself is concerned. We must not falter in 
the support of the Church Extension enterprize. Our growth 

nd our very life, in the newer sections of the country, hang on 
it. Let it go forward and enlarge the scope of its opera- 
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tions as it has done, precisely in proportion as the Home 
Missionary Society shall, by its lack of service to us, create 
new necessities to be supplied by the Church herself. If our 
people become more and more convinced, that they ought to 
do their missionary work through the machinery of the 
Church, to preserve our unity and multiply our efficiency, 
let them have their heart’s desire; and if some still deem it 
a privilege to do their benevolent work by agencies external, 
or even antagonistical to the Church, let them freely follow 
their own convictions; and God will in due time give us unity 
and peace in and through our free development and uncon- 
strained progress. 

We shall make our progress in a conservative way; but we 
shall make it. A new consciousness of organic life, and of 
fraternal interest is beginning to pervade our whole body, 
| and Christ is showing himself more and more to be our deno- 
" minational Head, from whom the whole body, fitly joined to- 
gether and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working of every part, maketh 
increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in love. Our 
very moderation forbids that we should be cemented on 
worldly principles or with great rapidity. We must grow 
together through the consciousness that,God is with us and 
for us, if we are to become permanently cohesive and mighty 
for great achievements. And this growth is going forward. 
The rains, the dew, the light and the winds are promoting it, 
and the Holy Ghost is the inhabiting and quickening soul by 
which the body is animated and built up_by sure and health- 
ful accretions towards its appointed beauty and beneficent 
power. 

Let us wait on God in steadfast faith; and let us humbly 
invoke his best benediction on this Assembly, that we may 
all have the wisdom which the present emergency demands, 
and that the deliberations before us may have their issue in a 
great increase of charity and practical unity and evangelical 
life, that shall send its impulses abroad through the world and 
far down into the coming generations. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


DOCTRINAL PREACHING. 


It is a common remark that “religion is not a doctrine, but 
a life.” This is only true in part. The very zdea of religion 
includes both doctrine and duty. Without the doctrines, 
religion is a blind superstition; without the duties, a “dead 
orthodoxy.’ These, united, form the true Christian life. In 
the doctrine, the life has its roots; in the duty, its blossom. 
The doctrine is the germ; the life, the growth. The life ¢s the 
doctrine, taken up by the soul as the vital, organic principle of 
character. 

The implantation of this Gospel doctrine in the heart, and 
the cultivation of its growth, are the work of the preacher. 
Hence the end of preaching is practice. A sermon is a reduc- 
tion of Gospel principles to practical life. A doctrinal sermon, 
therefore, is not a theological treatise; a cold, bare skeleton; 
but a living thing. It comes not with a sparkling tribute to 
the splendors of genius, the delights of culture, or the glory of 
the humanities; but it is a speaking picture of the things 
revealed. Now, we see the outlines of Jehovah’s excellence, 
the majesty of his government, the surpassing splendor of his 
redemption. Again, the human heart is laid bare. Its ram- 
pant lust, its pride, its fearful guilt are there. Thus the 
doctrinal sermon is “a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.” Now, it holds celestial fire; now, heavenly 
love; now law; then mercy. It is a dispenser of the truth,— 
truth revealing, truth condemning, truth justifying, truth 
sanctifying. Hence doctrinal preachiug ts the direct applica- 
tion of primal Gospel truths to the human heart. 


“I. The first reason in favor of doctrinal preaching, thus de- 
fined, is that it is instructive. 

In these days mind is all astir. Thinking is contagious. 

The mental workship runs night, and day. But yesterday, 
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thought; to day it is an appetite. Never was there such a de- 
mand on the pulpit for wakeful and vigorous mental power. 
The preacher must meet this demand. He must think, as well 
as feel. He is to lead mind, not to be led. He is to be the 
teacher, while all the world are scholars. 

Instruction is a specific department of his work. But no 
preaching is so instructive as doctrinal preaching, by reason of 
the fertility it gives to the preacher's own mind. Mind is very 
much as its objects of thought. If a child should ever confine 
his thoughts to his playthings, he would always be a child: 
Every day we see the fact illustrated that mind takes on the 
type of its pursuit. Ifthe minister aim at what is technically 
termed “popular preaching,” where matters of taste or culture 
or the tragedies of the day, are the principal topics of dis- 
course, he may be a sensationist, but not an instructor. He 
may utter soft sentimentality; he may sparkle, and flash, and 
catch the fancy and the imagination; but from the nature of 
the case he cannot be a fruitful preacher. Some flowers. may 
blossom there; but the vigor that comes from striking down 
into the soil below, grappling with its forces and extracting 
its juices, will be wanting. 

The doctrinal preacher comes into direct communion with 
the mind of God. He listens to the still small voice as, truth 
by truth, it unfolds the sublime mysteries of godliness. That 
truth enlists his energies, and develops his mental forces as no 
other truth can. It clarifies his reason; opens the springs of 
thought, and stirs the profoundest depths of his soul. The 
discourse puts his soul aglow. He sees as he never saw before; 
thought chases thought; truth is linked with truth ; his mind is 
brimming and he must speak. These inspiring doctrines are 
like the cherubim and flaming sword of Eden, which turned 
every way. They point wherever Omniscience has left a 
thought. They reach from the “minutest animalcule:to which 
a drop is an ocean,” to the burning seraph on high. Theirs is 
the central science, from which all others catch their meaning 
and glory. Thus the doctrinal preacher kneels at the shrine 
where all truth pays homage, and to him high thoughts 
spring up, as a poet said of his, “‘like free children of God, 
crying—‘ Here we are.’”” He comes to his people with a mes- 
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sage of “glad tidings’ indeed. He gives warning to the 
careless; hope to the fearful; comfort to the sorrowful, and 
wisdom to the simple. ‘‘‘To the weak, he is as the weak, that 
he may gain the weak; he is made all things to all men, that 
by all means he may save some.” 


II. The second reason in favor of doctrinal preaching is, 
that it is aggressive. 

Just so certainly as there is a positive antagonism between 
truth and error, sin and holiness, the preacher must engage in 
the conflict. The Master ‘‘came not to send peace, but a 
sword,’ and the servant must use it. When truth is enthroned 
in each soul; when the celestial fire glows in every heart, then 
peace shall crown the triumph. Till then it is a strife and 
struggle. In the meantime doctrinal preaching is the instru- 
ment of power and the grand condition of success. 

It has been truly remarked by a brilliant writer, that “all 
great revolutiors have their origin in an abstract principle.”’ 
It is the abstract principle working conviction that incites to 
noble action. It is a first truth germinating in the soul, ra- 
diating its life through all the heart, throbbing in every pulsa- 
tion, that realizes any high achievement. 

Doctrinal preaching recognizes these essential principles. 
It appeals to the primal forces of the soul. It besieges the 
main citadel. A radical transformation of life is its crown- 
ing object. It rests only when the central purpose, the regal 
will, are committed to the struggle for eternal life. That it 
may gain these, it summons conscience into action, and nothing 
but the doctrines of the Gospel will effectively move this high 
faculty. The preaching that spends its strength on the mere 
moralities, or civilities of life, or declaiming against mere 
opinions, and manners; preaching that deals in caricatures 
more than in the Gospel, stupifies the conscience, instead of 
arousing it. Law degenerates into a mere instinct, however no- 
ble, and the love of the Cross intoa sentimentalism. But to the 
doctrinal preacher there is a reason for that law and love. 
This reason he lays upon the conscience, which then rests upon 
the soul 


“Like fiery tongues at Pentecost.” 
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Life, God, and heaven take on their true significance; holy 
action begins, and grace has triumphed. 

The doctrinal preacher, for example, gives true place and 
prominence to the justice of God. He magnifies that justice 
as expressed by the Atonement. He demonstrates that jus- 
tice, as well as mercy, radiates from the Cross. Love for man 
is the motive, but it is justice that demands the sacrifice. There 
is compassion, but only as it is righteous; there is pardon, but not 
at the expense of law. The pity of God would be weakness did 
it compromise his integrity. Men are ready to cry out against 
the civil authority when its undue leniency subverts the founda- 
tion of justice. Much more shall God’s unwavering fidelity to 
law, his wonderful respect for justice produce its proper impres- 
sion on his universe. As a father he would bend over his chil- 
dren with restoring pity; as a holy God he would lift the crea- 
ture from the degradation of sin, and open to him the liberty 
and glory of holiness; but he could not do this at the forfeiture 
of his integrity. He could afford to stoop to earth, to incar- 
nation, to Pilate’s judgment hall, to Calvary, to the grave; but 
he could not afford the surrender of his throne and his king- 
ship. It is this stern adherence to justice, running parallel 
‘with God’s love, that excites the wonder of angels as they 
desire to look into these things; it is this that gives vitality to 
grace, completeness to salvation; it is this, as much as love, 
although he may not think so, that arouses the sinner from his 
lethargy to the pursuit of eternal life. 

We are well aware that a “‘liberal Christianity,”’ as well as 
the diluted orthodoxy of our times, would ignore the principle 
of fear in our nature. It is called harsh, unphilosophical, 
repugnant to a refined sensibility, and even unchristian. The 
‘liberals ’’ would contend that in the strivings after a sublime 
manhood, in the struggles, and ‘‘ upreachings of divine souls,”’ 
amid the sublimated impulses of true hero-worship, fear would 
be slavish and is to be scorned. But the fear of doing wrong, 
and the consequences of wrong-doing, in view of justice and 
the right, underlie the entire structure of society and govern- 
ment. This is the soul of patriotism. Respect for justice was 
a characteristic element in the greatness of Washington, and 
the faith of the people in this fact was one deep source of their 
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faith in him. Histories and civilizations sometimes turn on a 
single occasion. ‘The trial and execution of Major André was 
one of the crises in our Revolutionary history. It revealed 
to the world the true character of Washington and the dignity 
of the cause which he represented. The father of our country 
holding the-death warrant, as yet unsigned, listened to the 
appeals coming from all parts of the world that André should 
be saved. He heard the entreaties and the threats of the 
English general, the melting petition of the British mother, 
the pleadings of bosom friends, he felt more than all these the 
quiet dignity of the noble prisoner, but above everything he 
heard the calm, serene voice of justice. Our countrymen thus 
learned that they were not fighting for an aspirer, nor for a 
name, but for a principle dearer than life. The old world, 
too, caught the lesson, as therein they saw the spirit and aim 
of the Revolutionary struggle. If Washington’s sense of jus- 
tice, speaking through the death of an. unfortunate soldier, 
could so reach his countrymen and the civilized world, how 
much more is that unparalleled utterance for justice and right 
in the death of the Son of God, saving the condemned eriminal 
without violating justice, fitted to arouse a sinning world ! 

The past is full of monuments to the progressive power of 
doctrinal preaching. What had Luther done, and where had 
the Reformation been, were it not for the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith? Was it not this that went crackling and 
flaming through the dry rubbish of centuries like a current of 
fire? What.but the doctrines of Christianity gave Calvin and 
Knox power to create Scotland and America? Whence than 
these, came the trumpet tones of Whitefield? And were not 
these the right hand of our giant Edwards? And by parity 
of reasoning, what but the preaching of these truths is to stay 
the incoming tide of infidelity in the future and grapple with 
“spiritual wickedness in high places?” The hard struggle for 
the freedom of both body and soul, ay too, for the primal doc- 
trine. of inspiration, is yet to be fought. Past conflicts are but 
‘preliminary skirmishes to the great battle, ‘like the booming 
of cannon on the morning of Austerlitz.” 

Goethe’s Faust is not a dream. There are men ready to sell 
their souls for the glory of intellectual supremacy. If sin 
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were one huge lump of passive matter, at the base of which we 
could dig, until we had undermined it, and then see it fall by 
its,own. weight, the work were easy; but it is a mighty volcano, 
with seething, boiling fires within; at intervals there is a terri- 
fic eruption; the mount is all ablaze; the flaming currents 
leap from either side in a deluge of fire; presently these cur- 
rents cool and harden until they become “motionless cata- 
racts” of adamant. What now shall rend this rock and grind 
it to powder save that “‘ word”’ of the Lord, “like as a fire, and 
like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces?” 


III. Doctrinal preaching is permanent in its influence. 

Real success must combine advance with permanency. The 
law of growth demands this. There must be assimilation as 
well as extension. The growth must be organic to be enduring. 
The tree pushes its roots farther down and enwraps itself with 
new coatings, while it unfolds the bud and fruit. So with 
preaching; it ought to be not only progressive but conserva- 
tive. The first element, without the latter, is fanaticism; the 
latter, without the former, is bigotry. To the first belong the 
‘“‘things new,’’ to the latter the “things old.”” The one is the 
new life in its breathing shapes, its child-like trust, its heavenly 
peace, its high aspirations, its Christ-like actions; the other is 
the life-giving principle, the eternal reason of love and prayer 
and action. . 

Doctrinal preaching, only, meets these conditions. It con- 
solidates while it advances. This appears because it has an 
exact conformity with the universal reason of men. It is an 
expression of the mind of God: hence, the very essence of 
rationality. It takes on a divine fitness, and a harmony and 
authority which compel the allegiance of the intellectual forces. 
Here are first truths, where reason begins and where reason 
ends. In this light, only, does the mind find a solution of the 
great problem of time. Here we learn the significance of 
life and death. Here cause and effect, fact and event, take on 
their meaning. 

Permeated by these, history is wisdom crystallized; science 
is wisdom expounded; eternity is a luminous circle, the cross 
of Christ the central glory. Solong as mind is made to know, 
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so long must doctrine have a permanent hold on its fundamen- 
tal convictions. If this be not so, why is it, for instance, that 
the doctrine of future punishment, so distasteful to the na- 
tural feelings, is a doctrine of so universal belief? It is because 
the mind has its own laws, its own judge, and holds its own 
court. 

The preaching that has given religious character to the ages 
is not the profundity of Barrow, or the “silvery sweetness of 
Tillotson,” or the “ pomp of Horsely.” Is it not rather the 
loftiness of Howe, the fervor of Usher and Flavel, the pungency 
of Baxter and the seraphic power of Edwards? ‘These were 
men whose souls were not smothered by a dead orthodoxy, but 
inspired by the living doctrines in which the Holy Ghost abides, 
whose legacy may be traced in the literatures and institutions 
of to-day. At this hour there are slumbering in these doctrines, 
the civilization of coming times, the hopes of the nations and 
the immortal destinies of a race. These are the instruments, 
baptized in heaven, for the preacher’s special mission. It is 
with the magic power of these, as by the lyre of Amphion, that 
he is to touch the souls of men, that each one may move to his 
place a polished stone for that spiritual temple which shall be 
the habitation of God. 

With these let the preacher cherish close fellowship; by 
prayer let him ascend the mount where they all radiate from 
the Cross; there let him stand till the love of his crucified 
Lord suffuses his soul, and when he comes down, glory shall be 
on his brow, as on the face of Moses; his themes shall be alive 
with the mystery of godliness, and what seemed to bea dry 
skeleton shall, like the bones of Elisha, be life from the dead 
to mankind. 
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LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The following new works are announced. 


GERMANY. 


Melanchthon. Corpus Reformatorum. Post C. Gli. Bretschneide- 
rum ed. H. FE. Bindseil. Vol. XXVII. A. wu. d. 7.: Ph. Melanctho- 
nis opera, quee supersunt omnia, Vol. XXVII. Braunschweig, 1859. 
4to. 148 pp. 

Commentary on Genesis. Delitzsch, Fr. Commentar, tiber die Ge- 
nesis. 3. durchaus umgearb. Ausg. Leipzig, 1860, 8°. VIII, 648 pp. 
. Mythology. Mannhardt, W. Die Gétterwelt der deutschen und 
nordischen Volker. Eine Darstellung, 1. Thl. A. wu. d. 7.: Die Git- 
ter der deutschen und nordischen Vélker. Mit zahlr Holzschn, Ber- 
lin, 1860, 8°. VIII, 328 pp. 

The Popes. Haas, C. Geschichte der piipste nach den Ergebnissen 
der neuesten Forschungen verfasst. T'ubinyen,-1860, 8°. XV, 733 pp. 
. Christian Art. Aus’m Weerth, E. Kunstdenkmiiler des Christlichen 
Mittelalters in den Rheinlanden. 1. Abth.: Bildnerei. 2. Bd. Leip- 
zig, 1859. Fol. 145 pp. Mit 19 Steintaf. 

History of the Jews. Graetz, H. Geschichte der Juden von den 
iiltesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart. Aus den Quellen neu bearbei- 
tet. 5. Bd. A. u. d. 7.: Geschichte der Juden vom Abschluss des 
Talmud (500) bis zum Aufbliihen der jiidisch.spanischen Cultur 
(1027.) Magdeburg, 1860, 8° X, 566 pp. 

Austrian Myths and Manners. Vernaleken, Thdr. Mythen und 
Briiuche des Volkes in Oesterreich. Als Beitrag zur deutschen My- 
thologie, Volksdichtung und Sittenkunde. Wein, 1859, 8°. VIII, 386 


PP lato, Michelis, F. Die Philosophie Platon’s in ihrer inneren Be- 
ziehung zur geoffenbarten Wahrheit kritisch aus den Quellen darges- 
tellt. I. Abth.: die Einleitungen, die dialektischen und als Nachtrag 
die sokratischen Dialoge enthaltend. Miinster, 1859, 8°. XVII, 280 


Neander on Corinthians. Neander’s, A., theologische Vorlesungen. 
Hrsg. durch, J. Muller, (8. Thl.] [II. Abth.] A. u. d. 7.: Ausle- 
gung der beiden Briefe an die Coriuther. Hrsg. von. Berlin, 1859. 
8° VIII, 384. 

Sieveking. Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem Leben von Amalie Sieve- 
king in deren Auftrage von einer Freundin derselben verfasst. Mit 
einem Vorwort von Wichern, Hamburg, 1860. Agentur d. Rauhen 
Hauses. 8° XIII, 392 pp. Mit. lith. Portr. 

Stallbaum’s Plato. Platonis opera omnia Recensuit et perpetua 
annotatione illustravit. Gf. Stalbaum. Vol. X. Sect. 2. A. u. d. 
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7.: Platonis leges et epinomis. Recensuit prolegomenis et commen- 
taris illustravit Gf Stalbaum. Vol. II. Gotha, 1859. 8° CIX, 484 


pp. 

Luther and his Times. Konig, Thdr. Luther und seine Zeit. Cul- 
turhistorischer Roman in 4 Bdn. Leipzig, 1859. 8°. 

Life of Mohammed. Ibn Hischiém, Abd-el-Malik. Das Leben Mu- 
hammed’s nach Muhammed Ibn Ishak bearbeitet. Aus den Hand- 
schriften zu Berlin, Leipzig, Gotha and Leyden hrsg. von Fd. Wusten- 
feld. 4. Abth. Gottingen, 1860. 8°. CVI, 232 pp. 

Thomas Aquinas. Plassmann, H. E. Die Schule des heiligen 
Thomas von Aquino. Zur genaueren Kenntnissnahme und weiteren 
Fortfiihrung fiir Deutschland neu eroffnet. Supplement zum 1. Bde. 
Paderborn, 1859, Junfermann, 8°. 560 pp. 

Luther’s Latin and Exegetical Works. J.utheri, Mt. exegetica ope- 
ra latina. Curavit H. Schmidt, Vol. XXII. Cont.: Scholia in Ksaiam 
prophetam. Cap. I—XLI. Frankfort a. M., 1860, 8°. VI, 450 pp. 

Popular Symbolique. The Roman Catholic Church. Karsten, H. 
Populare Symbolik zur Orientirung uber den Underschied der Chris- 
tlichen Sonderkirchen. 1. Hft. A. wu. d. 7.: Darstellung des Wesens 
und der Higenthumlichkeit der romisch-katholischen Kirche. Nord- 
lingen, 1860, VIII, 175 pp. 

The Philosophy of the Church Fathers. Huber, J. Die Philoso- 
phie der Kirchenvater. Miinchen, 1859, 8°. XV, 362 pp. 

The Psalms. Hupfeld, Hm. Die Psalmen, Uebersetzt und ausge- 
legt. 3. Bd. Gotha, 1860. F. A. Perthes, 8°. 484 pp. 

The Apocrypha. Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zu den 
Apokryphen des alten Testamentes. Von O, Fridolin Fritzsche, und 
C.L. Witibald Grimm, 5, u. 6, Lfg, Leipzig, 1859, 8°. XLIV, 715 


p: 
: History of Philosophy, Schwegler, Alb. Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie im Umriss, Ein Leitfaden zur Uebersicht, 4 verb. Aufl. Nach 
dem Tode des Verf. hrsg. von K. Kostlin, Stuttgart, 1860, 8°, VI, 
241 pp. 

Seneca, Holzherr. Der Philosoph. Lucius Annaeus Seneca. Hin 
Beitrag, zur Kenntniss seines Werthes uberhaupt und seiner Philoso- 

hie in ihrem Verhaltniss zum Stoicismus und zum Christenthum. 1, 
u, 2, Th], Rastatt, 1858-9, 8°, 198 pp. 

Science of the Logical Idea, Rosenkranz, K. Wissenschaft der lo- 
gischen Idee. 2 Thl.: Logik und Ideenlehre. Konigsberg, 1859, 
8°. XVI, 464 pp. 

Introduction to Philosophy. Schmid, Lp. Grundziige der Kinleitung 
in die Philosophie, mit einer Beleuchtung der durch K. Ph. Fischer, 
Sengler und Fortlage erméglichten Philosophie der That. Giessen, 
1860, 8°. VIL, 427 pp. 

History of Man. Michelet, 0. L. Die Geschichte der Menschheit 
in ihrem Entwickelungsgange seit dem Jahr 1775 bis auf die neuesten 
Zeiten. 2. Thi. Berlin, 1860, 5°. IV., 616 pp. 

The Speculative System. Kirchner, C. Hm. Die speculativen 
Systeme seit Kant und die philosophische Aufgabe der Gegenwart. 
Leipzig, 1860. Barth. 8°. VII., 105 pp. 
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History of Modern Europe. Menzel, Wfg. Geschichte Europa’s 
vom Sturze Napoleons bis auf die Gegenwart (1816—1856.) A. wu. 
d. T.: Geschichte der letzten vierzig Jahre. (1816—1856.) 2 Bde. 
2. verb. Aufl. Stuttgart, 1859, 8°. XXIII., 967 pp. 

Universal Literary History. Griisse, J.G.Thdr. Lehrbuch einer 
allgemeinen Literiirgeschichte aller bekannten Vélker der Welt, von 
der iiltesten bis auf die neueste Zeit. 4. Bd.: Die simmtlichen Re- 
gister enthaltend. Liepziy, 1859, 8°. V., 385 pp. 

History of the Nineteenth Contury. Gervinus,G.G@. Geschichte 
des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts seit den Wiener Vertrigen. 4 Bd. 1. 
Hilfte. Leipzig, 1859, 8°. V., 440 pp. 

Germany a Hundred Years Ago. Berghaus v. Groessen, H. 
Deiitschland seit hundert Jahren. Geschichte der Gebiets-Hinthei- 
lung u. der politschen Verfassung des Vaterlandes. 1. Abth. A. u. 
d. T.: Deitschland von hundert Jahren. 2. Bd. Leipzig, 1860, 8°. 
V., 440 pp. 

History of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Schlosser, 
F.(p. Geschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts und des 19. bis zum Sturz 
des franzésischen Kaisserreichs. Mit besonderer Riicksicht auf 
geistige Bildung. 7. Bd. Bis zum Frieden von Schénbrunn. 4. 
durchaus verb. Aufl. Heidleberg, 1859, 8°. VIII, 522 pp. 

Restoration of the German Evangelical Church. Schenkel, Dn. 
Die Erneuerung der Deutschen Evangelischen Kirche nach den 
Grundsiitzen der Reformation. in Beitrag zur Lésung der kirchli- 
chen Reformfrage. Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Grossher- 
zogl. Badischen Unions-Kirchenverfassung, Gotha, 1860, F. A. 
Perthes. 8°. VII., 112 pp. 

Schenkel’s Dogmatic Theology. Schenkel, Dn. Die christliche 
Dogmatik vom Standpunkte des Gewissens aus dargestellt. 2. Bd.: 
Von den Thatsachen des Heils. 2. Abth. Wiesbaden, 1859, 8°. 
VIIL., p. 355—1261. 

Tobler’s Travels in Palestine. Tobler’s, Titus, dritte Wanderung 
nach Palistina im Jahre 1857. Ritt durch Philistai, Fussreisen im 
Gebirge Judiias und Nachlese in Jerusalem. Mit 1 Kart. Gotha. 
1859, J. Perthes. 8°. VIII., 514 pp. Mit eingedr. Holzschn. 

Messianic Predictions. Reinke, Lr. Die messianischen Weissa- 
gungen bei den grossen und kleinen Propheten des A. T. Einleitung, 
Grundtext und Uebersetzung nebst einem philologisch-kritischen and 
historischen Commentar. 1. Bd., den Commentar uber die messiani- 
schen Weissagungen im 1. Thle. des Propheten Jesaiaenth. riessen, 
1859, 8°, VIII., 431 pp. 

Christian Philosophy. Ritter, H. Die Christliche Philosophie 
nach ihrem Begriff, ihren tiussern Verhiiltnissen und in ihrer Ges- 
chichte bis auf-die neuesten Zeiten. 2. Bd. Géttingen, 1859, 8°. 
XII., 879 pp. 

Theologico-homiletic Commentary. . Theologisch-homiletisches Bi- 
blewerk. Die Heilige Schrift Alten und Neuen Testaments mit 
Riicksicht auf das theologisch-homiletische Bediirfniss des pastoralen 
Amtes in Verbindung mit namhaften evanglischen Theologen bear- 
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beitet und hrsg. von J.. P.. Lange. Des Neuen Testamentes 5. Thi. 
Bielefeld, 1860. 8°. VI., 363 pp. 

Arianism. Helfferich, Adf. Der Westgothische Arianismus und 
die Spanische Ketzer-Geschichte. Berlin, 1860. 8° IV., 151 pp. 

Keil’s Archeology. Keil, C. F. Handbuch der biblischen Ar- 
chiiologie. 2. Hilfte. Die biirgerlich-socialen Verhiiltnisse der 
Israeliten. Frankfort a. M., 1859. 8°. VII., 308 pp. 

Luther’s Struggles. Vorreiter, H. Luther’s Ringen mit den anti- 
christlichen Principien der Revolution. Halle, 1860. 8°. V.,418 pp. 

Galatians. Wieseler, K. Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an die 
Galater. Mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Lehre und Geschichte 
des Apestels bearbeitet. Mit einem chronologischen und textkritischen 
Excurse. Géttingen, 1859. 8°. XI., 612 pp. 

Doctrines of the Church. Philippi, F. Adph. Kirchliche Glau- 
benslehre. III. A. uw. d. 7.: Die Lebre von der Siinde, vom Satan 
und vom Tode. Stuttgart, 1859. 8°. V., 378 pp. 

Church and World in the Middle Ages. Damberger, J. F.. 
Synchronistische Geschichte der Kirche und Welt im Mittelalter. 
Kritisch aus den Quellen bearbeitet mit Beihilfe einiger gelehrten 
Freunde. 10. Bd. [6 Zeitraums 4. Abschn.] 5. Hft. Regensburg, 
1859. IV., p. 807—1033. 

The Descent of Christ into Hell. Kérber, J. Die katholische 
Lehre von der Héllenfahrt Jesu Christi. ZLandshut, 1860. 8°. VIIL., 
476 pp. 

History of French Calvinism. v. Polenz, Glo. Geschichte des 
franzésichen Calvinismus bis zur National-versammlung im Jahre 
1789. Zum Theil aus handschriftlichen Quellen. 2. Bd. A. wu. d. 
T.: Geschichte des politischen franzésischen Calvinismus vom Auf- 
stand von Amboise im Jahre 1560 bis zum Gnadenedict von Nimes 
im Jahre 1629. 1. Thl., vom Aufstand von Amboise im Jahre 1560 
bis zur Thronbesteigung Heinrichs III., im Jahre 1574. Gotha, 
F. A. Perthes. 8°. XII., 720 pp. 

Archzeology of the Christian Church. Guericke, H. E. Fd. Lehr- 
buch der Christlich kirchlichen Archiiologie. 2. wesentlich verb., zum 
Thielumgearb. Aufl. Berlin, 1859. XII., 323 pp. 

The Lutheran Church of Livonia. Harnack, T. Die Lutherische 
Kirche Livlands und die herrohutische Briidergemeinde. Ein Beitrag 
zur Kirchengeschichte neuerer und neuester Zeit. Erlangen, 1860. 
8°. XIV., 400 pp. 

History of the Caliphs. Weil, Gst. Nach handschriftlichen, 
grosstentheils nach unbeniitzten Quellen bearbeitet. 4 Bd. Stutt- 
gart, 1860. 8°. XXIV., 576 pp. 

History of German Nationality. Wachsmuth, W. Geschichte 
deutscher Nationalitit. 1. Thl. Die Gesammtheit der deutschen 
Nation. Braunschweig, 1860. 8°. VIII. 427 pp. 

German Superstitions. Wuttke, Adf. Der deutsche Volksaber- 
glaube der Gegenwart. Hamburg, 1860. Agentur des Rauhen Hauses. 
8°. X., 268 pp. 

Geographical Description of Ancient Egypt. Brugsch, H. Geo- 
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graphische Inschriften altiigyptischer Denkmiiler gesammelt wiihrend 
der auf Befehl Sr. Majestiit des Kénigs Friedrich Wilhelm IV. von 
Preussen unternommenun wissenschaftlichen Reise in Aegypten 
erliiutert und hrsg. 38.Bd. A. u. d. 7.: Die Geographie der 
Aegypter nach den Denkmalern aus den Zeiten der Ptolemaer und 
Rémer nebst einem Nachtrage zur Geograpkie der alten Aegypter 
nach den agyptischen Denkmalern. Mit 17 Taf.u. 1 Karte. (Nebst 
vollstandigen Registern zu dem ganzen Werke.) Leipzig, 1860. 4°. 
XIIL., 125 pp. 

Travels in Western North America’ Molhausen, Balduin. Wan- 
derungen durch die Prairien und Wiisten des westlichen Nordamerika 
von Mississippi nach den Kusten der Sudsee im Gefolge der von der 
Regierung der Vereinigten Staaten unter Lieut. Whipple ausgesandten 
Expedition. Eingefuhrt von Alz. v. Humboldt. 2 Aufl. Mit 1 lith 
Karte, entworfen von H.Lange. Leipzig, 1860. 8°. XVI., 492 pp. 


FRANCE. 

There is much literary activity in France. We make a selection 

from the mass of new announcements. 
Pic Abbé Bautain. Philosophy of Laws from the Christian point 

of view. 

A. Coquerel. Practical Observations on Preaching. 

Unpublished Works of Descartes, with an Introduction by Count 
Foucher de Careil. Second Part. 

Outline of a Treatise on the Temporal Sovereignty of the Pope. 
L. A. A. Pavy. 

On the Origin of the Papacy. By Charles Paya. 

A Japanese French Dictionary. M. Léon Pagés, on the basis of 
the Jesuit Work. 

Japanese Grammar. From the Dutch: by the same. 

The Canticles, from the Hebrew; with the Plan, Age, and Charac- 
ter of the Poem. By Ernest Renan. 

Fenelon’s Letters to a Young Man. With an Appendix on Ro- 
mances and Theatres. By R. P. Huguet. 

Napoleon Roussel. The Gospel of Mark for the Young; intended 
especially for Sabbath Schools. 

Andiganne. The Working Population in France. 2 vols. 

Dupont. White. Centralization. 

Refutation of Michelet’s Book on Woman. By Haas. 

Houssaye. History of French Art in the Eighteeuth Century. 

Daniel Rainée. General History of Architecture. To be completed 
in 2 vols. 700 Wood-cuts. 

Ch. de Remusat. Defence of the French Revolution. 

Humboldt’s Correspondence with Varnhagen Von Ense. Translated 
by M. Sulzberger. 

De Broglie. Questions concerning Religion and History. 2 vols. 

Demierre. History of Switzerland. Publishing in Parts. 

Paul Desmarie. Italian Manners: Introduction on the Temporal 
Power of the Pope, and Sequel on the Future of Italy. 
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Farini. Letters on Italy. 

Unpublished Letters of Henry IV. Prince Augustin Galitzin. 

Ant. de Latour. Toledo, and the Borders of the Tagus. 

Lavolleé. Contemporary China. 

De Gallardon. Scenes of Feudal Life in the Thirteenth Century. 

Schedo-Ferroti. The Future of Russia. 

Hommaire de Hell. Journey into Turkey and Persia, by order of 
the French Government, in the years 1846, 1847, 1848. Atlas and 
Plates. 4th vol. 

Tranyi and Chassin. History of the Revolution in Hungary, 1847- 
1849. Second and last Part. 

Malte Brun. Revised by Cortambert. Fourteenth vol. 

Essay on the Future of Philosophy. By J. E. Alaux, Docteur és 
Lettres. 

Life of Montaigne. By De Laschamps. 2nd Hdition, enlarged. 
< Unpublished Correspondence of Buffon. Edited by H. N. de 

uffon. 

Demersay. History of Paraguay. 2 vols. and an Atlas. 

L. Heuzey. Mount Olympus and Acarnania. Antiquities, Geo- 
graphy, and History. 

ranslation of Macaulay’s Works. By A. Pichot. 

J. Michelet. Louis XIV., and the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. 

Prescott’s Philip II. Translated “from the English” by G. Ren- 
son and P. Ithier. 

R. Dozy. History and Literature of Spain in the Middle Ages. 
2nd Edition. The Cid, with New Documents, By the same. 

Count Marcellus. Popular Songs of Modern Greece. 

Franz Bock’s Sacred Treasures of Cologne; Objects of Art there. 
12 livraisons. 

The Adventures of Kamrup after De Tassy. By the Abbé Ber- 
trand. The Hindostani Text in Roman letter. 

Becker’s Comparative Grammar. Flemish, German, Celto-Breton, 
Basque, Provengal, Spanish, Italian, French, compared with the 
Sanscrit. 

Menant. The Alphabets which bear on the Arrow-headed Cha- 
racter. 

Bunyan’s “‘ Journey of a Christian to a Happy Eternity.” 

Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. Translated by M. 
Baudrillart. 

‘M. Nicolas. The Religious Opinions of the Jews during the two 
centuries before the Christian Era. 

Spurgeon’s Sermons. From the English. 

Dupin’s Memoirs. 4 vols. 

Theod. Vernes. Naples and the Neapolitans. 2nd Edition. 

Lem. Vidal. Spain in 1860. 

Berenger’s Correspondence. 4 vols. By Paul Boiteau. 

Ernest Foorster’s German Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. 
200 livraisons. Each one contains two Plates and a leaf of Letter- 
press. 
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Kalidasa, Complete Works. From the Sansecrit. By Hippolyte 
Fauche. 2 vols. 
Calvin’s Commentary on the Psalms. 


ENGLAND. 


Life and Character of Sir Robert Peel. By Sir Lawrence Peel. 

Seven Years’ Residence in the great Deserts of North America, 
by the Abbe Domenech. Map and about sixty wood cuts. 2 vols. 

The Lake Regions of Central Africa: Narrative of an Exploration 
into the Interior of the African Continent in 1857—59. By Richard 
F. Burton, Captain H. M. Indian Army. 2 vols. Maps, engravings, 
&e. 

A Historical and Chronological Encyclopedia. By B. B. Wood- 
ward, B. A., F. S. A., &. 

The Epistle to the Romans from the Editio Septima of Tischendorf, 
with Exposition of the Argument, &. By J. R. Crawford, M. A, 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Critical Annotations, Additional and Supplementary on the N. T., 
a Supplemental Volume to the Edition of the Greek Testament. . By 
the Rev. 8. T. Bloomfield, D. D., of Camb. and Oxon. 

Athletic and Gymnastic Exercises. By John H. Howard. 70 
wood cuts. 

Life of Sir Martin Archer Shee, President of the Royal Academy, 
F.R.S., D.C. L. By his Son, M. A. Shee, of the Middle Temple, 
Esq. 2 ‘vols. 

Passing Thoughts on Religion. . By the Author of Amy Herbert, 
(Miss Sewell. ) 2d dition. The “John Bull” speaks highly of. it. 

The New Volume of the Calendars of State Papers is, [reland, from 
Henry VIII., to Elizabeth. Edited by Hans Claude Hamilton, F. S. 
Bus Assistant Keeper of H. M. Public Records, under the Direetion 
of the Master of the Rolls, and. with the Sanction of H. M. Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. pp. 662. 

The new Volume of the Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain 
and Ireland during the Middle Ages is, Royal and Historical. Let- 
ters during the Reign of Henry ‘IV... Edited by the Rev. F. ©, 
Hingeston, M. A. Incumbent of mee Gay and Domestic Chap- 
lain to Lady Falmouth. Published: by.the Authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury a the Direction of the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls. 2 vols. 

Lord Brougham’s Law. Reforms since 1811. _ Analytic Review, 
by Sir J. E. Badley Wilmot, Recorder of Warwick. pp. 276. 

The Medical Knowledge of Shakspeare. By John C. Bucknill, 
M.D. Lond. Author of the Psychology of Shakspeare. 300 pp. 

British Moths. By the Rev. F. O. Morris, B. A. With colored 
figures of 30 Species on the Average. Monthly. 

Life of Amy Scheffer. By Mrs. Grote. pp. 174. .- “ 

‘Mr. Strickland’s' Life of Bishop Asbury is reprinted with an Intro- 
duction by Mr. Christophus, of Manchester. The fifth thousand of 
his Peter Cartwright is announced. 
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}. Christ in Life: Life in Christ. By J. C. M. Bellew. pp. 401. 

Mr. Boardman’s Higher Christian Life. Highth thousand. 

Inquiry into the Origin of the Belief in Predestination. B. F. W. 
Cronhelm. 

Sketch of the History of Flemish Literature, from the 12th Century 
to the Present Time. By Octave Delepierre, LL.D. From Flemish 
Sources. pp. 230. 

Alpha and Omega: a Series of Scripture Studies. By George Gil- 
fillan. 2 vols. 

God’s Chosen Fast. What shall we do for the poorer Brethren in 
the Wynds and Closes? pp. 190. 

The Isizulu: a Grammar of the Zulu Language. By the Rev. 
Lewis Grout. 

Dr. Hayes’ Arctic Boat Journey. 

Leigh Hunt’s Memorials of Kensington, Regal, Critical and Anec- 
dotical. pp. 392. 

The Nature-Printed British Sea-Weeds. By W. G. Johnstone, 
F. B.S. E. In4 vols. Vol. 38. Melanospermee. 

Travels, Researches and Missionary Labor during an Eighteen 
Years’ Residence in Eastern Africa. By the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Krapf. 

. 590. 
rmiahiiialina Logica: an Inquiry into the Psychological Character of 
Logical Processes. By Henry Longueville Mansel. 2d Edition, en- 
larged. 

Mrs. Hannah More’s Letters to Zachary Macaulay. pp. 235. 

An Essay on the National Character of the Athenians. By John 
Brown Patterson. New Edit. pp. 144. 

A Compendium of Biblical Criticism on the Canonical Books. By 
Frederick Sargent. pp. 436. 

Exposition of the Song of Solomon. By the Rev. A. M. Stuart. 

p- 540. 

. Trench’s Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. pp. 398. 

The Poem of the Book of Job done into English Verse. By the 
Earl of Winchilsea. 

Britain and the Gael: with some Notes on Early Britain, the Saxon 
Church and the Reformation. By William Beal. 2d Edition, en- 
larged. 

Mr. Paley, the Editor of Aschylus, &c., is bringing out an edition 
of Hesiod. 

Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 2 vols. Among the 
Authors are Alford, Farrar, Howson, Layard, Rawlinson, Stanley. 
The Americans are: Conant, Felton, Hackett, Stowe, J. P. Thomp- 

son. 

Dr. Bloomfield’s N. T. Lexicon. 38d Edit. 

Dr. Bushnell’s Sermons are announced under the Title: ‘“The New 
Life.” 

Dr. J. M. Mason’s Sermons. With Memoir, by Eadie. 

Prof. Mitchell’s Planetary and Stellar Worlds, and Popular As- 
tronomy, are advertised. 

Rey. T. Phillips on the Welsh Revivals. 

Prof. Henry Reed’s Lectures are advertised. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. OCCASIONAL SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. By Samuel W. Fisher, 
D.D., President of Hamilton College. New York: Mason Brothers, 1860, 
pp. 568. 

President Fisher has here collected, in four groups of four each, his 
Addresses and Sermons delivered on the many occasions when he has 
been called before the public. There are, 1. Educational Discourses, 
delivered at his inauguration as President of Hamilton College; before 
the Rhetorical Society of Auburn Seminary; before the Ohio Female 
College; and at the Anniversary of the Cooper Female Academy. 2. 
Literary Addresses, on the Supremacy of Mind, delivered at Al- 
bany; Secular and Christian Civilization, at Wabash College; Mis- 
sionary Effort in the Ancient and Modern Church, at Boston; Natural 
Science in its Relations to Art and Theology, at Miami University ; 
3. Historical Discourses and Essays, on John Calvin from this Review; 
William Penn, delivered at Cincinnati; John Calvin and John Wesley, 
at Oxford, Ohio; History, the Unfolding of God’s Providence, on the 
oceasion of the Death of Judge Burnet. 4. Occasional Sermons, 
before the General Assembly at Chicago on retiring from the Mode- 
rator’s Chair; Presbytery, at the opening of the Synod of Cincinnati; 
Baccalaureate, at Hamilton College; The Financial Crisis, at Cincin- 
nati, in 1857. 

These Discourses, all of them, have the unmistakable characteristics 
of President Fisher. He is remarkable, above most men, for his prac- 
tical character. He deals withthe concrete reality of things, not with 
theories or fancies ; and while aiming high, both ina literary and religious 
sense, his aim is nove the less practical. It follows, that he possesses 
much of that excellent quality, common sense. He sees the occasions 
of things, he understands their tendency, he attempts nothing over- 
strained or romantic, his plans have the elements of success in them. 
His knowledge of men is keen, and his practical skill in directing them, 
admirable, and this, we need hardly say, is of vast importance in the 
President of a College, especially one about which so high hopes 
cluster as Hamilton. While all these traits appear in these discourses 
there is another which, especially in these times, we value very highly. 
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Dr. Fisher is hopeful. He does not give in to the idea that the 
country is going to pieces; that republicanism is a failure; that this 
land is not a fit place for a gentleman to live in; nor any other of the 
flunkey notions that are interfering with the efforts of true Americans 
to carry out the glorious future of our land. Above all, Christianity, 
the Gospel, is with President Fisher, paramount to everything else. 
He asserts it on all suitable occasions and goes nowhere without bear- 
ing with him this grand idea, 
Il. HARPER’S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 

1. A’schylus ex novissima Recensione Frederici A. Paley. Accessit verbo- 
rumque precipue notanda sunt et nominum index. New York: Harpers, 
1860. pp. 292. 


2. Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia ex Recensione A. J. Macleane. Same 
publishers, 1860. pp. 211. 


A scholar’s eyes will sparkle at sight of these beautiful editions. 
They are got up on fine paper and with clear type. There is nothing 
but the text, no note or comment. There is a short preface in Latin, 
which should have been in English, and in the Aschylus the list of 
words mentioned in the title quoted above. The binding is flexible, 
They are small enough to be put into a moderately sized pocket. Edi- 
tions of other Latin and Greek authors are in preparation under the 
auspices of the same indefatigable publishers. 

WI. THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA: A Popular Dictionary of Gene- 
ral Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Volume 
IX. Hayne—Jersey City. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: 
for sale by John M‘Farlan, 33 South Sixth Street. 1860. pp. 784. 

The Cyclopedia still holds on its way, always full of valuable infor- 
mation. The Articles vary much in value, as is natural, when we con. 
sider the great variety of authors, perhaps sixty or seventy to a 
volume. Weregret to find still in some of the Articles a hesitancy to 
take decidedly Scriptural ground. For this reason the work must be 
read with caution, and its statements cannot be implicitly received. 

The Cyclopedia continues to be very full in American biography. 
Some of the larger articles in this volume are, Hebrews—which con. 
tains the rationalizing tendency to which we adverted—Hegel, Patrick 
Henry, Herpetology, Hieroglyphics, Hindostan, History, Homer, 
Hudson’s Bay Territory, Hungary, Indian Languages, Ireland, Iron, 
Washington Irving, Italy, Andrew Jackson, Japan, Thomas Jefferson. 
IV. THE WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. By Rudolf Stier, Doctor of 

Theology, Chief Pastor and Superintendent of Schkeuditz. Volumes 

Seventh and Eighth. Translated from the second revised and enlarged 


German edition. By the Rev. William B. Pope. New Edition. Philadel- 
phia: Smith, English & Co. pp. 490, 458. 


These volumes with the Ninth, previously furnished, finish Stier’s 
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interesting and valuable work. These two volumes are the best of all. 
They include the Words of the Passion and of the Risen and Ascend- 
ing Lord. Stier is a very interesting example of the reaction in Ger- 
many from Rationalism; he every where seeks for the spiritual mean- 
ing, the unction of Scripture. A German is likely to be in extremes, 
either a cold neologist or a superstitious mystic, but Stier, in general, 
holds well the golden mean. Thus in the Sacrament: “The living, 
essential centre of the New Covenant economy is the incarnate Person 
of Christ, the Redeemer himself; the middle point of His redeeming 
work, again, is His death; not, however, as death in itself, but as it 
is turned into /i/e and procures life forus. The fruit and the influence 
of this death which is our life, of this life which springs from death, 
igattained no otherwise than by the se//communication of the Lord 
to us, by which He, who died for us, implants Himself in us as living, 
or by which we partake of Him as our meat and drink.” 


VY. HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH TO THE REFORMATION. 
From the German of Proressor Kurtz. With Emendations and Additions, 
by the Rev. ALFrep EpersueM, Ph. D., author of ** History of the Jewish Na- 
tion.”” Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 
1860. pp. 526. 


We have spoken in former Numbers of this Review of the very 
great value of the History of the Old Covenant, by Dr. Kurtz. This 
Church History has the same characteristic excellences. The research 
is very full; every authority within reach seems to have been carefully 
examined. The following is the general outline: 

I. Preparatory History of Christianity. Preparation under the 
Hebrew-Oriental form of culture; preparation of classical culture, as 
the outward form under which the coming salvation was to become 
universally applicable. 

II. History of the Planting of Christianity. Conflict between the 
Jewish and Grecian forms of culture. 

III. History of the Development of Christianity. 

A. Under the Antique and Classic form. 

First Period, from the year 100-323, or to the final victory of 
Christianity over Greco-Roman heathenism. 

Second Period, to the close of the doctrinal development of the 
Old Church (680,) and the commencement of the estrangement be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Church (692.) 

Third Period, to 1453, or the taking of Constantinople. Decline 
and decay of the ecclesiastical movement under the antique and classic 
form. 


VOL. Ix.—10 
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B. Under the Germanic Form, and 1. Under the medizval Ger- 
manic form of culture. 

First Period, comprising the 4th-9th centuries, from the foundation 
of the Germanic Church to the close of the Carlovingian Age. 

Second Period, comprising the 10th—13th centuries to Boniface 
VIII. Prevalence of those elements which gave to medizval culture 
its distinguishing character—Papacy, Monasticism, Scholasticism. 

Third Period, comprising the 14th and 15th centuries, to the Re- 
formation. 

2. Under the modern Germanic form of culture: 

First Period, from 1517--1648, or to the peace of Westphalia, as 
closing the struggle of Protestantism for legal recognition. 

Second Period, from 1648—1750, to the appearance of Naturalis 
and Rationalism. 

Third Period, from 1750 to 1814, to the end of the French wars. 
Prevalence of Naturalism and Rationalism—age of enlightenment. 

Fourth Period, 1814 to the present time. Re-awakening of a 
Christian and ecclesiastical spirit—hostile movements of Communism 
and Pantheism. 

It will require another volume to finish the work. The translator 
has undertaken to make it fuller than Professor Kurtz had written it, 
on the Calvinistic Churches. This volume comes down to Erasmus 
and Ximenes. On the Early British Church, an exceedingly inte- 
resting question, upon which this Lutheran author can have no bias, 
he says: 

“Tt is certain that since the close of the second century, Christianity 
had struck root in that part of Britain which was under Roman domi- 
nation. Up tothe time of the Anglo-Saxon invasion, (in 449,) the 
British Church entertained close and continual communication with the 
sister churches on the Continent. But, after that, Christianity ceased 
to be professed, except along the west coast, and the relations between the 
British and foreign churches were interrupted. When, after the inter- 
val of 150 years, a Romish mission arrived (in 597,) it appeared that 
the British ecclesiastical system differed from that of Rome—which 
during that period had developed—on many points connected with 
worship, government and discipline. Rome insisted on conformity— 
a demand which the Britons strenuously resisted. The chief objec- 
tion of the British Church lay against the claims of the Romish hie- 
rarchy. * * * At first, indeed, Britain seemed to incline towards 
the national Church; but ultimately the contest ended in the complete 
suppression of the British Confession. 

‘‘In Germany, where the conflict was renewed, it terminated in the 
same manner, notwithstanding the exertions made by the British mis- 
sionaries. .A very deep interest attaches to this contest. If the British 
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Confession had prevailed, as at one time seemed probable, not England 
only, but also Germany, would, from the first, have stood in direct 
antagonism to the Papacy,—a circumstance which would have given 
an entirely different turn both to the ecclesiastical and political history 
of the Middle Ages.” 

The reader sees the importance attached by Dr. Kurtz to this mat- 
ter. The account given of the manner in which the Romish prevailed 
over the British Confession, is this: 


“Oswald, the son of a former king of Northumbria, whom Edwin 
had expelled, restored to that country its independence. This youth 
had, when a fugitive, found an asylum in Iona, where he was educated 
a Christian. In order again to raise the Church of his country, the 
monks of Iona sent one of their own number, the excellent and amiable 
Aidan, to the court of Northumbria. Oswald himself acted as his in- 
terpreter, till he had acquired the Saxon tongue. The success of his 
labors was truly unparalleled. Oswald founded an Episcopal see in 
the island of Lindisfarne; and aided by other missionaries from Iona, 
Bishop Aidan converted, in a few years, the whole north of England 
to Christianity. Irish missionaries now joined the laborers from Jona, 
emulating their service, and in 660 all parts of the Heptarchy had 
adopted Christianity, and—with the exception of. Kent, which remained 
faithful to Rome,—adhered to the ancient British Confession. 

‘““Oswy perceived the danger occurring to the State from religious 
divisions among the people. LEanfleda, his wife, a daugkter of Edwin, 
was a zealous partisan of Rome. She was seconded in her efforts by 
Wilfrid, a man of great energy, prudence and perseverance. B 
birth a Northumbrian, and educated in the monastery of Lindisfarne, 
he had visited Rome; on his return he employed the whole force of 
his eloquence, and every artifice which intrigue could suggest, to sub- 
ject all England to the Papacy. Added to this were other and more 
general reasons for the decision of the monareh—such as a preference 
for what was foreign, the splendour and the power of the Romish 
Church, and above all, the old national dislike of the Saxons towards 
everything British. When the secret negotiations had issued in the 
result desired, Oswy convened a General Synod in the nunnery of 
Streaneshalch, or Whitby, (Synodus Pharensis,) in 664. There all 
the civil and ecclesiastical leaders of the Heptarchy assembled. The 
Romish party was represented by Wilfrid; the British by Colman, 
Bishop of Lindisfarne. The Paschal question was the first topic of 
discussion. Wilfrid appealed to the authority of Peter, to whom the 
Lord had said—‘Thou art Peter,” &. Upon this, Oswy turned to 
Colman, with the inquiry, whether the Lord had really addressed these 
words to Peter. Colman, of course, admitted it ; when Oswy declared 
that he would own the authority of him who had the power of opening 
and shutting the gates of heaven.” 


Now, though Dr. Kurtz is not willing to admit that there is any 
historic ground for the opinion that Christianity was planted in Britain 
directly from the Asiatic churches of the Apostle John, and while he 
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denies that “ apostolical Christianity had been preserved in its purity 
among the ancient Britons,” yet he states afterwards that they reck- 
oned Easter time differently from Rome; that their tonsure was dif- 
ferent; that they refused to submit to clerical celibacy, and to acknow- 
ledge the primacy of Rome; that they rejected auricular confession, 
the doctrine of purgatory, the tenet which made marriage a sacrament, 
and the strongest ordinances of Rome in regard to degrees of fictitious 
affinity. 

We find Ninian among the Picts and Scots in 430. Columba went 
to Iona in 563. Oswald, educated at Iona, died 642. Oswy’s Synod 
was in 664. Fridolin, who was Irish, founded the monastery of Seck- 
ingen on the Rhine, 510. Pelagius was at Rome in 409. Columba, 
with twelve missionaries, established Luxeuil. Driven from thence they 
went to Tuggen, in Switzerland, on Lake Zurich. Their next field, 
especially under St. Gall, was at Bregenz. Columba went to Italy, 
and founded the monastery of Bobbio. St. Gall died 646. Magnoald, 
the pupil of St. Gall, founded the monastery of Fiissen, in Swabia. 
Trudpert, said to have been Irish, laobred in the Breisgau, 643. Half 
a century later, Pirminius founded Keichenau. He founded after- 
wards Hornbach, in the diocese of Metz, where he died, 753. 
When about that time Bonifacius visited Alemannia, he found the 
whole country nominally Christian, and the Church regularly organ- 
ized. About 650, Killian, from Ireland, preached with great success 
near Wurzburg. 

The reader sees that the British Church was Culdee, of separate 
origin from that of Rome, while the Anglo-Saxon Church was Romish. 
We now clearly trace the Culdee Church by its missions down to the 
eighth century. The error which has been perpetuated in Church 
history lies in representing the Culdee Church as having yielded en- 
tirely to Romanism, after Oswy’s Synod. It retired into the west of 
Scotland mainly, but did not become extinct, as the establishments of 
Iona, and then of Whiterne show, as well as incidental allusions that 
have hitherto not been explained. The words “monastery,” “abbot,” 
“nun,” “bishop,” have misled inquirers in connection with the an- 
cient Scottish Church. The ascetic system is much older than Popery. 
Augustine had an anchoret establishment in North Africa, and St. An- 
thony was still earlier. These monasteries were harmless at first, and 
the abbott was only the “ father” or pastor of those who placed them- 
selves under his care. The bishops were pastors of churches. St. 
Patrick is said to have ordained near four hundred in Ireland. In 
short, the Culdees established the system which developed into the 
Presbyterianism of Scotland. 
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Wickliffe was born in 1324, and the “Lollards of Kyle,” in the 
west of Scotland, eagerly embraced his opinions as kindred to their 
own. John Resby, a Lollard, was burnt in Scotland in 1405 or 1407, 
and in 1433, Paul Crewar; and the first archbishop of Glasgow, in 
1494, attempted to revive the persecution, but was stopped by James 
IV. These were the predecessors in blood and faith of the Camero- 
nians, “the wild westland whigs” of Walter Scott. There were three 
universities in Scotland in the fifteenth ceutury. 

Dr. Kurtz is a very interesting historian. His book is alive. One 
can read it with more pleasure than that of almost any man who has 
written on the subject. His prejudices are tolerably strong on the 
Germanic and Lutheran side, but for these allowances can be made. 
Church history has not yet been written, however, in the style of secu- 
lar history. Neander is very valuable, but his book is very heavy read- 
ing. Dr. Kurtz is too fragmentary. We need a Gibbon, a Prescott, 
P or a Macaulay in genius and style, with an overflowing evangelical 
4 heart. 

VI. HISTORY OF THE GREAT REFORMATION IN ENGLAND, IRE- 
LAND, SCOTLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE, AND ITALY. By Rev. 


Tuomas Carter. New York: Carlton & Porter. Philadelphia: for sale by 
Perkinpine & Higgins. 1860. pp. 372.: 





This is an extraordinary book, in one particular. It writes the his- 
tory of the Reformation with scarcely an allusion to Calvin, and what 
it does say of him is so venomous that we can only account for it by 
the opinion of a venerable predecessor of ours in a pastoral charge we 
once held, as to the views of a certain person. He said that if he 
- held such views, “it was not for want of ignorance.” 

We will quote every word in this book of 372 pages, which professes 
to be a History of the Reformation, in which Calvin is, mentioned. 
It claims to be a work which “seizes the main facts, and completes the 
history of each century by itself, possessing the reader’s mind with the 
grand events of that era.” 

A chapter is devoted to the Reformation in Scotland, and Calvin’s 
name is not once mentioned, nor is there any hint that Knox was 
ever at Geneva. On page 216, for the first time, the word “ Calvin- 
istic” occurs in a statement that such opinions prejudiced D’ Aubigné. 

The author then writes the Reformation in France, and on the 276th 
page of the book, and 56th of the Reformation in France, we find the 
first mention of John Calvin as follows: “In this year another event 
took place which had a great influence upon the Reformation in France. 
The Institutions of the Christian Religion, by John Calvin, were pub- 
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lished when the author was but twenty-six years of age; ‘a work 
which,’ it has been said, ‘has placed Calvin upon a pedestal from which 
his enemies have failed to dislodge him; a work which has made the 
Reformation in France what it is at the present day.’” We shall soon 
see what the author thinks of this eulogy. After this, there is not 
another syllable until we come to Servetus, p. 299 of the book, and 
80th of the Reformation in France, where we read as follows:— 


We proceed to notice an event which, though it occurred in Geneva, 
has an intimate connection with the Reformation in France. 

John Calvin (properly Cauvin) since the year 1541 had found a refuge 
in that city. Here he had labored with zeal and earnestness for God. 
With the eloquent William Farel by his side, he had devoted his time and 
talents to the cause of the Bible. A man perfectly sincere, and mighty 
with the pen, few were his match in argument. And too well he loved 
his favorite field, for he was constantly engaged in theological controver- 
sies. This was not the best way to spread the Gospel and was not the 
best example to set before his countrymen in France. Some have said the 
times in which he lived justified him in this course. It may be a palli- 
ation, but not a justification of what is wrong in itself. The Spirit of 
Christ is the spirit of meekness and of love, long-suffering and gentleness. 
Religious disputation, sometimes necessary, sometimes useful, long and 
wilfully persisted in, leads away from all these. John Calvin, now in 
controversy with the Roman Catholics, now with his brethren, the Protes- 
tants, again with some ultra-sectarians, found, at length, in his heart the 
same persecuting spirit which was then raging among the Romanists, and 
which, of all men, a French Protestant in those days should have been the 
last to receive or nourish. 

Michael Servetus was a distinguished Spanish physician. Having 
adopted Unitarian doctrines as to the Deity, a number of letters passed 
between him and Calvin. The latter became irritated, and, in writing to 
Viret we are astonished and grieved to read the following lines: 

“Servetus has written to me lately, and has joined to his letter an enor- 
mous volume of his reveries, warning me with a fabulous arrogance that 
we will see astonishing and unheard of things. He offers to come here, 
if I wish; but I will not pledge myself, for if he should come, I will not suf- 
fer him, so far as I have power, to depart living.” * 

He did come to Geneva, and on Calvin’s application he was arrested, tried, 
and finally, on the 27th day of October, 1853, burned to death, the Reformer 
sanctioning the proceedings by which he suffered. 

This act has left a stain upon the memory of Calvin which no zeal, no 
ability, no reputation he has acquired can ever remove. It has, indeed, been 
turned into an accusation against Protestantism by those who have said that 
Protestants themselves persecute and burn as well as their adversaries. But 
it should be remembered that the case of Servetus was but one against the 
two millions and a half who have been slain by Rome; and that one not justi- 
fied, but condemned everywhere by the Protestant world, even by the friends 
of Calvin himself. 


The author then proceeds, in the next chapter, to discuss the 
“Causes which prevented the Reformation from spreading wider in 
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France.” The first cause is the apostacy of persons high in power, as 
Brigonnet, Margaret de Valois, and Henry 1V., &c. The second is that 
in France there was no powerful protection of the Reformation, as in 
Germany and England. The third is the bad influence of Calvin’s 
Institutes, as follows, verbatim et literatim: 


3. We have previously inserted a quotation from a French author, in 
reference to Calvin’s Institutes, part of which is as follows:—‘ A work which 
has made the Reformation in France what it is at the present day.” This 
assertion, instead of being true, in the sense in which the author intended, 
we fear is sadly and painfully true in another sense, and that Calvin’s great 
abilities were used in a manner rather to repel than attract those Roman 
Catholics who were sincerely seeking the light. He not only adopted, as we 
have seen him practise them already, the harsh views of St. Augustine, that 
it was right to persecute and kill heretics, but he added to this the peculiar 
views of St. Augustine on predestination. 

After quoting from the Institutes, the author proceeds :—If Calvin had simply 
held these doctrines, and welcomed with the hand of fellowship and heart of 
love, those who could not receive them, as his followers frequently do at the 
present day, we would have little to say. But when he unchurches and gags 
all who cannot stretch themselves to his Procrustean bed, by saying “ no one 
desirous of the credit of piety dares absolutely to deny,” we shudder as we 
think of such doctrines, and such enforcement of them, in those times which 
tried men’s souls, 

It is true that Luther held partially these views, but he never gave them 
the prominence that Calvin did. And we believe the more he advocated 
them, the more he injured the great cause in which he was engaged. Espe- 
cially was this so in his unfortunate controversy with Erasmus on free-will. 

And when the Synod of Dort, in the year 1618, affirmed, in substance, 
these doctrines, excluding and condemning the Arminian;, it was a fresh blow 
to the Reformation, already a hundred years old. It is with a kind of relief 
that we read, even in Calvinistic works, that there was not a perfect unani- 
mity in endorsing them by that celebrated Assembly; but that the English 
divines and a few others maintained that Christ died for all men. 

Strange infatuation of the human heart, that while the Roman Catholics 
were censuring them, the Reformers should set up such a standard of doc- 
trine and thus ostracize all who would not receive it. 

But such views were not merely held by Calvin as incidents, but promi- 
nently thrust forth-as a kind of doctrinal basis. We quote the remarks of a 
Calvinistic writer, already referred to, who, speaking of the theological sys- 
tem of the Institutes of Calvin says: 

[We omit this; it states Divine sovereignty as the central idea of Cal- 
vin’s views. | 

And such, we add, were the doctrines offered to those who were seeking 
the light, as they emerged from the darkness of Romanism, embodied in a 
system and stamped by the authority of those who were leaders in the Refur- 
mation. In contemplating them we sympathize with Margaret de Valois as 
she beheld what she must believe if she left Rome. Who can tell what 
influence such doctrines, as they were thus enforced, may have had in turning 
Francis I. from the Reformation ? 


No other allusion is made to Calvin, though Knox and the Scottish 
Church are more than once eulogized, except the repetition of the same 
charge of injuring the Reformation, where the author speaks of the 
causes which prevented its success in Italy. 
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‘There is no doubt, also,” he says, “but that the harsh doctrines of 
Calvin on the decrees of God, harshly maintained as they were by 
him, deterred many a sincere man from leaving the Church of Rome, 
and were the cause of many a bitter controversy among the Reformers, 
which as surely prevented the’growth of the infant Church, as unsea- 
sonable frosts and snows check the verdure of Spring.” 

Voila tout! This is all that the Church and the world owe to 
Calvin, according to the Reverend Thomas Carter, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church! To see how his views differ from men whose 
opinions will be acknowledged to be worth something, we quote, first, 
the statements of two of the most elegant scholars in America, and 
who, being Unitarians, will not be suspected of any undue passion for 
John Calvin. Mr. Bancroft graduated at Cambridge and studied * 
German literature at Géttingen, under Benecke, French and Italian 
literature under Artaud and Bunsen, the Oriental languages and the 
interpretation of the Scriptures under Eichhorn, ecclesiastical and the 
more recent ancient history under Planck and Heeren, natural his- 
tory under Blumenbach, the antiquities and literature of Greece and 
Rome under Dissen, an enthusiastic admirer of Plato, with whom he 
went through a thorough course of Greek philosophy and read in the 
Greek nearly every one of the writings of Plato. Being made Doctor 
of Philosophy at Géttingen, he studied at Berlin under Wolf and 
made the acquaintance of Schleiermacher, W. von Humboldt, Savigny, 
Lappenburg and Varnhagen Von Ense. At Jena he made the ac- 
quaintance of Goethe. At Heidelberg he studied especially Greek 
poetry with Schlosser, and in Paris became acquainted with Cousin, 
A. von Humboldt and Benjamin Constant. In Italy he knew Man- 
zoni and Niebuhr. Let us see what the historian of America, after 
being thus liberalized by the first minds in Europe, thinks of John 
Calvin. We commend the beginning especially to the reflections of 
Mr. Carter. 

It is intolerance only that would limit the praise of Calvin toa single sect, 
or refuse to reverence his virtues and regret his failings. He lived in the 
time when nations were shaken to their centre by the excitement of the Re- 
formation; when the fields of Holland and France were wet with the carnage 
of persecution—when vindictive monarchs, on the one side, threatened all 
Protestants with outlawry and death, and the Vatican, on the other side, sent 
forth its anathemas and the cry for blood. In that day, it is too true, the 
influence of an ancient, long-established, hardly-disputed error, the constant 
danger of his position, the intense desire to secure union amongst the antago- 
nists of Popery, the engrossing consciousness that his struggle was for the 


emancipation of the Christian world, induced the great reformer to defend the 
use of the sword for the extirpation of heresy. Reprobating and lamenting 
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his adhesion to the cruel doctrine which all Christendom had for centuries 
implicitly received, we may, as Republicans, remember that Calvin was not 
only the founder of a sect, but foremost among the most efficient of modern 
Republican legislators. More truly benevolent to the human race than Solon, 
more self-denying than Lycurgus, the genius of Calvin infused enduring 
elements into the institutions of Geneva, and made it for the modern world 
the impregnable fortress of modern liberty, the perfect seed-plot of demo- 
cracy. 

We boast of our common schools; Calvin was the father of popular edu- 
cation, the inventor of the system of free schools. We are proud of the free 
States that fringe the Atlantic. The Pilgrims of Plymouth were Calvinists; 
the best influence in South Carolina came from the Huguenots of France. 
William Penn was the disciple of the Huguenots; the ships from Holland 
that first brought colonists to Maryland, were filled with Calvinists. He that 
will not honor the memory and respect the influence of Calvin, knows but 
little of the origin of American liberty. 

If personal considerations chiefly win applause, then none merits our sym- 
pathy and our admiration more than Calvin; the young exile from France, 
who achieved an immortality of fame, before he was twenty-eight years of 
age; now boldly reasoning with the king of France for religious liberty; 
now venturing as the apostle of truth to carry the new doctrines into the 
heart of Italy, and hardly escaping from the fury of Papal persecution; the 
finest writer, the keenest dialectician of his century; pushing free inquiry to 
its utmost verge, and yet valuing inquiry solely as the means of arriving at 
fixed conclusions. The light of his genius scattered the mask of darkness 
which superstition had held for centuries before the brow of religion. His 
probity was unquestioned; his morals spotless. His only happiness consisted 
in his “talk of glory and of good ;” for sorrow found its way into all his pri- 
vate relations. He was an exile from his country; he became, for a season, 
an exile from his place of exile. As a husband, he was doomed to mourn 
the premature loss of his wife; as a father, he felt the bitter pang of buryin 
his only child. Alone in the world, alone in a strange land, he went forwar 
in his career with serene resignation and inflexible firmness, No love of 
ease turned him aside from his vigils; no fear of danger relaxed the nerve 
of his eloquence; no bodily infirmities checked the incredible firmness of his 
mind; and so he continued, year after year, solitary and feeble, yet toiling 
for humanity, till after a life of glory he bequeathed to his personal heir a 
fortune, in books and furniture, stocks and money, not exceeding two hun- 
dred dollars, and to the world a purer reformation, a republican spirit in 
religion, with the kindred principles of republican liberties. 


Edward Everett’s opinion is: 


I suppose there are more persons belonging to the reading and thinking 
classes of society in Europe and America, whose opinions on the most 
important subjects, have been, to some extent, influenced, if not wholly 
determined, by the instructions given to us in the Church of St. Peter, in 
Geneva, three hundred years ago, than by any other human teacher. 


Melanchthon gave him publicly the title of “The Theologian,” at 
Ratisbon, in 1541. The judicious Hooker, who, as Mr. Carter may 
not know, was an Episcopalian, says, “I think him incomparably the 
wisest man that ever the Freach Church had since the time it enjoyed 
him. The wisest men at that time living could not have bettered the 
system.” The great Montesquieu says that the Genevese ought to 
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celebrate the birth-day of Calvin. Paulus Thurius, a learned Hunga- 

rian, thus declares: 

‘“‘Praeter apostolicas post Christi tempora chartas 
Huic peperere libro szcula nulla parem.” 

“The ideas of Calvin,” says Ranke, “are the same on which the 
French, Scotch and American Churches were afterwards founded, and, 
indeed, on which the existence and development of North America 
may truly be said to rest. Their historical importance is beyond all 
calculation.” 

We have given the testimony of outsiders to the character of Calvin 
and his writings. If we should present the testimony which has 
sprung from the affectionate veneration of Presbyterians, it would fill 
more volumes than the Methodist ‘“‘ Book Concern” has ever presented 
to the world. And until Mr. Carter is prepared to tell us where John 
Wesley and Methodism stood in the American Revolution—in which 
a Presbyterian tory was never known—he had better let John Calvin 
alone. 

VII. THE CONFESSIONS OF AUGUSTINE. Edited, with an Introduction: 
by Wittram G. T. SHepp. Andover: Warren F. Draper. Philadelphia, 
Smith, English & Co. 1860. pp. 417. 

We thank Professor Shedd for this beautiful and convenient edition 
of the Confessions. The Introduction is comprised in thirty-six 
pages. The following points are made: 

1. The first characteristic that strikes the reader is, the singular 
mingling of metaphysical and devotional elements in the work. 

2. The union of the most minute and exhaustive detail of sin with 
the most intense and spiritual abhorrence of it. 

3. It palpitates with a positive love of God and goodness. 

4, A fourth striking characteristic of these Confessions, is the in- 
sight which they afford into the origin and progress of the Christian ex- 
perience. 

We have just read, for the first time, what we have been intending 
to do these many years, every word of these Confessions of Augus- 
tine. Taking it asa probable thing that many of our readers have 
rather heard of the Confessions than read them, we will give them an 
idea of their value, and the source of their special interest. 

They come to us with very peculiar advantages. Across these four- 
teen centuries, from before the times when Popery had turned the 
blood of the Church into gall, come down these utterances from the 
Church Catholic. With some slight errors, in which the faint begin- 
nings of Popery are seen, it is the very same religion as the Medita- 
tion of Christ, the Saints’ Rest, the Pilgrim’s Progress, the Looking 
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unto Jesus, and Rutherford’s Letters. A soul filled with bitter re- 
pentance for past sin, and earnestly loving God, breathes out a con- 
tinuous prayer, for such it is, through four hundred printed pages. It 
would be a marvel if, after the passage of so many centuries, every- 
thing in this book should be interesting to our age. Accordingly, in 
reply to the question, whether it is a book easily read, we are necessi- 
tated to reply, that it is prolix, in many places obscure, and that, tried 
by the standard of our age, it fails in bringing out its points perspic- 
uously. A considerable part of it is, therefore, not interesting. 

But there is, nevertheless, a fascination in it—the fascination of ge- 
nius and piety. Let the reader understand, at first, what he is to ex- 
pect, and he cannot fail to be delighted and instructed with Augustine’s 
Confessions. He must take it up as he would the Paradise Lost, the 
great poems of Dante and Tasso, the Fairy Queen, or the Excursion. 
He must come to it in the spirit with which he would address himself 
to one of Plato’s Dialogues, or Cicero De Oratore, or the curious ela- 
borations of Lord Bacon. If our experience mirror that of others, 
patience is the key that opens such rich storehouses. We cannot see 
how an impatient man, or an intensely practical man, or a hunter for 
excitement—one of the sensation-piety men of our time—can get 
through any of these books. It will undoubtedly be so with Augustine’s 
Confessions. But if the reader will have patience with the metaphy- 
sics and the repetition, and the things that have now grown common- 
place, but which were then original, he will gain access to the mind 
and heart of St. Augustine. 

He does not make the impression of so vast and gigantic a genius 
as that of Luther; not of so close and logical a mind as Calvin’s; 
nor of a heart so severely—terribly, we were going to say,—dead 
to the world as those of the intenser English and Scottish divines of 
the seventeenth century. He is very original in the sense of “taking 
things at first hand”—that is, his whole thought is fused and run into 
his own glowing mould; he is utterly absorbed in his dialectics and 
devotion; he has little patience with error; he passionately adores 
God, and loves the Church; he is a scholar and a gentleman, as well 
as a Christian bishop; he abhors disorder of thought as well as con- 
duct; he systematizes Christianity, and brings out partial Calvinism ; 
he smites heresy with severe blows, and becomes a grand landmark in 
history. To know the few great men thoroughly, is vastly more im- 
proving than to weary oneself with the thousand mediocre authors who 
pile their books around us in such masses. We should very much 
like to have for a friend a man who, after the Bible, never read the 
works of more than ten men, the very foremost of mankind. For some 
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wise reason, Providence, at rare intervals, creates a Chimborazo or a 
Himmalayah peak. In the way of mountains, it is scarcely worth 
while to worry so much among the smaller specimens. What is vast, 
is better seen in the larger. 


Vill. THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES: or, Notices 
of the Lives and Opinions of Some of the Early Fathers, with Special Refe- 
rence to the Doctrine of the Trinity; illustrating its Gradual Formation. By 
Atvan Lamson, D. D. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. pp. 352. 

The publishers have courteously sent us this work of one of a body 
of gentlemen who have undertaken to destroy the faith of the Church 
in the very essence of Christianity itself. We do not question their 
sincerity, but the gentle Apostle John is our warrant for speaking with 
severity of their opinions, in his Second Epistle, 9th, 10th and 11th 
verses. We do not refuse to “receive” this book ‘“‘into our house,” 
but we most earnestly and decidedly refuse to “bid it God speed.” 

The topics are: —1. Justin Martyr and his Opinions, in seven 
chapters. 2. Clement of Alexandria and his Times, four chapters. 3. 
Origen and his Theology, seven chapters. 4. Arius and the Arian 
Controversy, four chapters. 5. Eusebius, the Historian, two chapters. 
6. The Apostles’ Creed, two chapters. 7. Hymnology of the Ancient 
Church, two chapters. 8. Artistic Representations of the Trinity, 
two chapters. 9. Festivals of the Ancient Christians, two chapters. 
It is a work that makes, all through it, the impression of special plead- 
ing. One does not feel at all that Dr. Lamson read the Fathers in their 
simplicity, to receive the natural impression which their writings would 
make upon a candid, impartial mind, but that, having made up his 
mind that the orthodox doctrine is erroneous, he set himself to see 
what countenance he could get for his opinions in the Early Fathers. 

His treatment of them is most unfair. His method of reasoning is 
this: If the doctrine of the Trinity, us held now, be true, then we shall 
find it in the Fathers of the first three centuries as now scientifically held. 
Nothing can be more absurd. We most assuredly shall not find the 
theological science of Athanasius or Calvin or Pearson before they ex- 
isted. What we should expect to find, we do find. Crude science, 
with child-like faith; a failure in theological acumen and distinctive- 
ness, but statements which imply the divinity of Christ, and the per- 
sonality of the Spirit; an unquestioning trust in these things, and 
therefore a failure to give them scientific expression. Nothing can be 
more insane than Dr. Lamson’s notion that the Word or Reason, the 
Logos is represented by these Fathers as being merely the intelli- 
gence of God residing in him forever. What sense would there have 
been in the struggles of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to explain the Logos 
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if this had been their meaning? ‘There is no mystery in the fact of 
the Almighty always possessing wisdom and love, and in wisdom and 
love flowing out from God to men. Why their labor, and strug- 
gle and toil to express an awful mystery? Why call in Platonism to 
make subtle and beautiful distinctions? The whole thing is utterly 
preposterous on Dr. Lamson’s principles. He stultifies the Fathers. 
He takes away the ground from under their feet with his baptized 
heathenism. There is no Christianity left to contend over. 

We sometimes picture to ourselves the amazement of these simple- 
hearted Fathers—who “sang hymns to Christ as God;”’ who “ate his 
flesh and drank his blood” every resurrection Sabbath; who spent 
their days and nights in trying to understand and explain the mystery 
of God the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, striving, as in the ancient 
story, to pour the entire ocean into a little space in the sand; who 
worshipped and adored before the Great Mystery of Godliness, God 
manifest in the flesh—at this bald and preposterous and impious no- 
tion that Christ is not God, and that the Holy Spirit is a mere attri- 
bute of God, and that the whole thing has no mystery in it, but is no- 
thing but this—that men needed a teacher, and that God sent a good 
man to them, who was persecuted and put to death by bad men, but be- 
fore he died left some valuable philosophical reflections, and excellent 
moral precepts to men, and that they ought to associate in “societies” 
and read his life, and, by esthetic and moral culture, live agreeably, 
and die quietly! We think we see the serene pity with which those 
who are buried in the catacombs would look at so very poor a carica- 
ture of their faith, and the wonder with which they would ask what 
kind of a city Boston is, which produces creatures morally so feeble as to 
stand such a religion. 


IX. THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL ALMANAC, and Annual Remem- 

brancer of the Church for 1860. By JoserH M. Witson. Vol. II. pp. 327. 

It gives us pleasure again to speak favorably of this valuable com- 
pend of Presbyterianism. Mr. Wilson has taken much pains with it, 
and it contains a great variety of information. The Presbyterian mi- 
nister, or, indeed, layman, who takes an interest in his Church, should 
not fail to procure it. It includes all branches of Presbyterianism in 
the world, and aims to give a complete sketch of their action from year 
to year. 

It pains us to write the criticism on the Almanac which we yet feel 
compelled to make. It injures the book, and gives an impression of 
partiality that, we should think, Mr. Wilson, for his own sake, would 
avoid. We do not so much complain that considerably more than 
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double the space is given to the branch of the Church to which Mr. 
Wilson belongs, than to ours, but we do complain of the slovenly way 
in which the proceedings of our Church, especially the benevolent ope- 
rations, are passed over. We can hardly think that it was the inten- 
tion of Mr. Wilson to slight our Church, but, compared with his own, 
it is a kind of caricature. It would have been very easy to have sub- 
mitted this matter to some one who belongs to our Church, before 
printing. The reports from his own denomination are got up elaborately. 
[See p. 51, “Board of Publication,” and compare the half page— 
“Church Erection Fund,” p. 117.] We are sorry to speak of this, 
and do it with no design of injuring the Almanac, but with the hope 
of making it better. 

The summary shows in Great Britain and America, making allow- 
ance for deficiences, about 11,000 Presbyterian ministers, a million 
and a quarter (1,250,000) communicants, and about ten millions of 
dollars collected for different benevolent purposes. If our branch of 
the Church is to be taken as a specimen, not half the money contri- 
buted is reported in the Minutes. 


X. THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR BOOK; containing 1. 
The Present Religious Statistics of the World. 2. A Brief Religious History 
of all Denominations during the Past Year. Volume 1, for 1859. By 
ALEXANDER J. Scuen, Professor of Hebrew and Modern Languages in Dickin- 
son College. New York: H. Dayton. 1860. pp.*236. 

This is an effort to present in a reliable form a complete bird’s-eye 
view of the Church in the whole world under two aspects, its Sta- 
tistics and its Annals. It cannot be expeected that any one will do 
this so as to please every one, but we esteem the volume very credita- 
ble and valuable, and no doubt, if continued, it will be constantly im- 
proving. Such Manuals are very important for reference. 


XI. THE EPISTLES OF ST. PETER AND ST. JUDE, PREACHED 
AND EXPLAINED. By Martin LutHer. Wittemberg, 1523-4. Translated, 
with Preface and Notes, by E. H. Gitterr. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 
1859. pp. 336. 

We copy a little from the modest preface of our friend, Mr. Gillett, 
whose value, as an explorer in the world of the past, has not been appre- 
ciated. We will take the liberty of mentioning here that he is the 
author of that admirable series of monographs which we have been 
publishing in this Review, of which the reader will recollect John 
Huss, Nicholas de Clemengis, the Romance of the Rose, John Gerson, 
Archbishop Tillotson, and, in this number, Vincent Ferrara. Mr. 
Gillett is exact, candid, and genial, and his pen should be more exten- 
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sively employed by the Church. He says:—‘Several years ago, 
among the dusty piles of old pamphlets stored away upon the upper 
shelves of the Union Theological Seminary library, I met with several 
works of Luther, in the original editions, as they were issued during 
his lifetime, from his press at Wittenberg. Among them were his 
Commentaries, or rather Lectures, on the Epistles of Peter and Jude. 
The forbidding aspect of the page, with the obsolete spelling of its 
words, and its somewhat coarse typography, was rather an incitement 
to master it; for here was Luther presenting himself to the eye of the 
reader just as, more than three hundred years ago, he presented him- 
self to the eyes of thousands of his countrymen. Upon a partial 
perusal of the Commentary, I became satisfied that it would repay a 
more attentive study; and finding, upon investigation, that it had never 
been translated into English, I set myself to the task which had so long 
been neglected. In the variety of its themes, the clearness of its 
simplicity and directness of its language, it is scarcely surpassed by 
any of Luther’s other writings.” 

In regard to the reason for its non-translation, Mr. G. says :—“ Un- 
like his Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, which he himself 
translated into Latin, that it might have a wider circulation among 
the learned of Europe, this was published by him only in the German 
language, which was little known in England. It is well-known, 
however, that Luther formed a most humble estimate of his own 
writings, and was uniformly reluctant to collect his works in volumes, 
or bestow upon them any editorial care. Besides, it is to be noted 
that a perusal of this volume, especially, would soon satisfy the reader, 
that after the accession of Queen Elizabeth to the throne, it stood 
little chance of ‘securing the necessary imprimatur of an English 
bishop.” 

In regard to the translation, Mr. G. says :—“ It would have been a 
far easier task to have given a more liberal and polished rendering of 
Luther’s language. But I think most readers prefer to have me give 
them Luther, rather than—the translator. There are occasional 
roughnessess of expression, and some sentences which are evidently 
not very lucidly reported, but they are features of the book which 
present Luther to us, and even the wart on the face must be presented 
in the faithful portrait.” 

With these extracts we commend to the Church these works of 
Luther. If they have no disposition to read them, no words of ours 
would induce them to do it. 
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XH. MEMOIR OF THE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND WRITINGS OF 
PHILIP DODDRINGE, D. D., with a Selection from his Correspondence. 
Complied by the Rev. James R. Boyp, A. M., Editor of English Poets, with 
Notes, &c. New York: American Tract Society. For sale at the Tract 
House, 929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 1860. pp. 480. 

Instead of a notice, it is in our heart to write a Review of the Life 
and Character of Philip Doddridge, one of the most accomplished 
of ministers and of men. We do not know how well we can do it, 
but we hope to try. 

XIII A GRAMMAR OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DICTION: intended 
as an Introduction to the Critical Study of the Greek New Testament. By 
Dr. Georce Benepicr WinER. Translated from the sixth enlarged and im- 
proved edition of the original. By Epwarp Masson, M. A., late Professor 


in the University of Athens. Vol. II. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Phila- 
delphia: Smith, English & Co. 1859. pp., in the whole work, 708. 


This is the second volume of Winer’s great work. It is so 
arranged that the whole can be bound into one volume. Mr. Mas- 
son’s Prolegomena appear in this volume. It is particularly occupied 
with the connection between the modern and ancient Greek. He 
holds that “every Greek, of ordinary education, distinctly understands 
and, both in writing and speaking, uniformly observes the rules of 
Attic accentuation, as laid down by the ancient grammarians.” He 
asserts that the difficulty we find in accent is “altogether imaginary.” 
“‘The Greek accentual marks, commonly used in editions of Greek 
authors,’’ he says, ‘‘exhibit, precisely and exclusively, the accentuation 
of Attic prose; and nothing could be conceived more preposterous 
than the use of these marks in editions of classical Greek poets.” 
“The existing native Greek pronunciation is identically that of the 
Apostolic age.” “Latin accentuation—identical, as we have already 
remarked, with that of ‘early Greece’—has been preserved in the 
services of the Latin Church; while, on the other hand, the services 
of the Greek Church have with the same precision, preserved the 
accentuation of Attic prose.” 

“The style of the New Testament writers is, even in a linguistic 
point of view, peculiarly interesting. Perfectly natural and unaf- 
fected, it is free from all tinge of vulgarity, on the one hand, and from 
every trace of studied finery on the other. Apart from the Hebraisms 
—the number of which have, for the most part, been exaggerated—the 
New Testament may be considered as exhibiting the only genuine fac 
simile of the colloquial diction employed by unsophisticated Grecian 
gentlemen of the first century, who spoke without pedantry,—as 
vdsu@rav and not as copioral. 
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We gave, in a notice of the first volume, our views in relation to 
this noble work. We have only to say here to every theologian, Ob- 
tain it at once. 


XIV. RECENT ISSUES OF THE PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATION COM- 
MITTEE, 


I. Of the Second Series of Tracts. 

No. 8. Lirrie Sins, ork WHat Peopte Cart Sucu. This is 
a reprint of an English tract. Some of the so-called little sins 
are, Vain thoughts; vain words; a hasty temper; a want of strict 
truth ; censoriousness; a habit of grumbling; busy idleness. Under 
the fourth head we are glad to see the following rebuke, more 
needed than perhaps any other in our times: ‘ Without directly 
telling an untruth, you give just that impression of a fact which suits 
your purpose. By the change of one little word or emphasis you 
make the thing appear as you would have it.” 

No. 9. SHatt I Dance? By the Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D. D. 
The author examines the Biblical argument, gives the testimony of a 
number of eminent persons of different denominations, and concludes 
with a number of reasons against the practice. As the present style 
of dancing is indecent, the question is certainly at an end until fashion 
comes round in her whirligig to decency. 

No. 10. Tue Poor BLacksMitTH MADE RicH; or, Godliness profita- 
ble. By the Rev. Richard Knill. This is a capital story, and told with 
all the unction characteristic of Mr. Knill. The blacksmith was very 
popular until he opened his house for preaching, when he was perse- 
cuted in every possible way. He persevered, however, and by indus- 
try and ingenuity, prospered, until he built large iron works and retired 
wealthy. He then built a chapel on the site of his first shop, and has 
since built two others and accomplished much good besides. We 
think narrative tracts, in general, more likely to be useful than ab- 
stract ones. 

No. 11. Stmpticiry 1n Worsuip. By the Rev. John Caird, D. D. 
It will be seen that our Committee do not restrict themselves to any 
one style of tracts, but aim at a variety suitable to all classes and con- 
ditions. Dr. Caird is a writer remarkable for his elegance. This 
sermon is a plea for the simplicity of the Christian ritual. After an 
introduction on symbolism, the author shows that simplicity in wor- 
ship is a sign of spiritual advancement. He makes the points, 1. 
That Christian rites are commemorative, while those of the former 
dispensation were anticipative. 2. That the rites of Judaism were 
mainly disciplinary, those of Christianity spontaneous and expressive. 
VoL. Ix.—11 
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The application consists in showing how the simplicity of the Christian 
rites is a safeguard against the dangers that are incident to ritual wor- 
ship. 1. The tendency in the unspiritual mind to stop short at the 
symbol. 2. Its tendency to mistake esthetic emotion for religious 
feeling. The whole is an admirable plea for true Christian, and espe- 
cially Presbyterian, worship. 

II. Third series, No.1. This series is 32mo. 

No. 1. Why should I pray? By the Rev. HE. E. Adams. It con- 
tains short and pithy answers to the objections to prayer, such as, God 
does not care for so small a creature; if he does, I need not ask him to 
do it; God is immutable; the Bible says, ‘“‘The prayer of the wicked 
is abomination ;” “I dare not pray;” ‘‘I have no time to pray;” 
“T have no place to pray;” “I do not feel like praying.” It con- 
cludes with a kind address to saint and sinner to pray. 


XV. A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS OF MATTHEW AND MARK. 
Intended for Popular Use. By D. D. Wuepon, D. D. New York: Carlton 
& Porter. 1860. pp. 422. 

Dr. Whedon states that ‘‘the preparing of a Commentary on the 
New Testament was first suggested to him in behalf of the Tract De- 
partment of the Methodist Episcopal Church. A sivgle volume was 
intended, and its object limited to the Tract circulation. When, how- 
ever, that volume was completed, so far as the Apocalypse, it was, on 
all hands, considered that a work of a larger extent was more desira- 
ble, so as to be brought within a resolution of the General Conference 
of 1856, directing a Commentary suitable for general popular use to 
be prepared. The task of reconstructing was immediately commenced, 
and the present volume is thus far the result. The present purpose is 
to furnish a second volume, including the remaining historical books 
of the New Testament, and a third upon the epistles.” 

This form of Commentary originated so decidedly with Mr. Barnes 
that we regret to see that among the acknowledgments Dr. Whedon 
has omitted his name. 

While there is much that is valuable in this Commentary, yet we 
regret, considering the wide circulation that it may have through the 
Methodist esprit du corps, the want either of thorough learning or tho- 
rough study which characterizes it. A critical examination of even 
a small section of it will show this. Thus, the author adopts with ear- 
nestness Hengstenberg’s untenable hypothesis about Nazareth, Mat. ii. 
23. On Mat. iii. 11, not content with asserting that affusion is the 
best method of baptism, he goes on in this violent and unhistorical 
manner : “ Immersion fundamentally fails” —an odd style—“ to bea pic- 
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ture of the original. It isa symbol withouta reality, a shadow without 

asubstance.” This is precisely the Baptist error over again—making 

the form of the form important and not its substance. Pure water ap- 
plied in any way, and in any quantity, to the person of a proper sub- 
ject, with devout intent, by an authorized minister, in the name of the 

Trinity, is baptism. 

Again, on the Temptation in the Wilderness, Dr. W. says, “Satan 
twas at first. disguised; for our Saviour did not recognise him to be 
Satan until the deceiver claimed his worship.’ Can any thing be 
more preposterous, if, as Dr. Whedon believes, our Saviour was God ? 
Again, on Mat. iv. 7: “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God,” we 
have the following theology :—‘It would be well for those who main- 
tain the infallible perseverance of all saints, to ponder this point. A// 
promises of God are conditional. He will keep us, under proviso, 
that we rationally and voluntarily will to be in his holy keeping.” And 
who “makes us to will” as well as “to do?”” Heaven help the poor 
Christian, if God’s mercy depends on the creature’s goodness! All 
these are in four chapters. The book needs careful revision. 

XVI. DISQUISITIONS AND NOTES ON THE GOSPELS.—MATTHEW. 
By Joun H. Morison. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. Philadelphia: Gautand 
Volkmar. 1860. pp. 538. 

This is a Unitarian Commentary. Mr. Morison believes in the mi- 
raculous conception. This is an advance ou Dr. Furness. We come 
next to the Temptation by the Devil, which is thus “ explained :”— 

“The soul, abstracted from the body and material things, dwelt 
apart in a world of its own. But, at last, the body, overcome by its 
long privations, and the strain to which its finer organs had been sub- 
jected, sunk down, and the mind was called away from its own medi- 
tations and emotions to sympathize with the pangs of bodily suffering. 
The soul, which had been lifted up to such heights of spiritual insight, 
was now brought down toa keen and painful sense of earthly weakness, 
and the first thought that occurred to him was to employ his miraculous 
powers, with which he had been gifted as the Son of God, to turn the 
stones around him into bread. From whatever source the thought 
may have come, it was probably entertained in that half-unconscious 
state we sometimes experience, &c. In thought he is taken to a lofty 
wing of the temple,” &c. 

Mr. Morison inclines to the opinion that there are evil spirits, and 
believes in good spirits pretty firmly. He rather inclines to believe 
in the reality of demoniacal possessions. He believes in the miracles 
of our Saviour and the resurrection. He denies decidedly the divinity 
of the Saviour and the Trinity. 

This book is an improvement on the old Rationalism. It shows a 
reverent spirit, and is in the type of the higher form of Unitarianism. 
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We do not see how any man can stand in the position of Mr. Morison. 
He must go up or down. He must believe more or less. 


XVII. THE UNION PULPIT. A Collection of Sermons by Ministers of 
different Denominations. Washington, D. C.: William T. Smithson, for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of Washington. 1860. pp. 447. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association of Washington have pub- 

lished this volume for the purpose of doing good, of illustrating the 

beauty of union, and by the proceeds of the sale of the book, of pro- 
viding a hall with a library and periodicals at the National Capital. 
There are thirty-five sermons by Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, 

Congregational, Reformed Dutch and Lutheran ministers. There is a 

portrait, well executed, of each minister. The likenesses appear to be 

good. Some of the ministers are, Bishop M‘Ilvaine, Dr. Wm. Adams, Dr. 

Kirk, Dr. Palmer, Dr. Fuller, Dr. Sunderland, Dr. De Witt, Dr. 

M‘Clintock, &e. We wish the volume every success. 


XVIII. CICERO ON ORATORS AND ORATORY. Translated and edited 
by J. S. Watson. New York: Harpers. 1860. pp. 367. 

We do not mean to praise Cicero de Oratore. It is more to the 
purpose to quote from the Preface, that the reader may know something 
of the translation, The version of George Barnes, Barrister of the 
Inner Temple, is the basis of this. Mr. Watson says that, though 
Jess known than Guthrie’s, it is far superior to it. That translation 
has been carefully corrected. The text is that of Orellius, which dif- 
fers but little from that of Ellendt. The translation of “ Brutus” is 
by E. Jones, 1776, which, as being faithful and elegant, is reproduced 
with but little variation. It may have unfortunately happened to some 
of our readers never either to have read Cicero on Oratory in col- 
lege, or to have since fallen in with it. We advise all such to buy this 
edition immediately. We would urge them to read the Latin, but we 
know that they are much more likely to read the English. This is 
one of the classical books that read easily and pleasantly in a transla- 
tion, which is, by nu means, the case with some of the finest works of 
antiquity. It is crowded with anecdotes. 

XIX. A SMALL HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Times to the Ro- 


man Conquest. By Wittiam Smith, LL. D. Illustrated by Engravings on 
Wood. New York: Harpers. 1860. pp. 248. 


Dr. Smith is well known as an eminent Grecian. This is a small 
history for schools. All the salient points, however, of the history of 
Greece are here condensed and presented in an attractive style. It 
is the very thing for its purpose. 
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XX. SKETCH BOOK; or Miscellaneous Anecdotes, Illustrating a Variety of 
Topics proper to the Pulpit and Platform. By Wm.C. Smirn, of the New 
York Conference. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1860. pp. 352. 


These are a multitude of sketches, generally not much more than a 
page in size,and some less. All seem to be of good tendency. Many 
would be especially interesting to children. They seem to be the care- 
ful gatherings of years. We have never before seen the following re- 
markable story about Dr. Franklin’s death. The author does not give 
his authority, which we should like very much to have. 


DEATH OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


As I rapped at the door who should come to it but old Sarah 
Humphries. I was right glad to see her, for I had known her for a 
long time. She was of the people called Friends, and a mighty good 
sort of body was she too. The great people set a heap of store by her, 
for she was famous throughout the town for nursing and tending the 
sick. Indeed, many of them, I believe, thought they could not sicken 
and die right if they had not old Sarah Humphries with them. Soon 
as she saw me she said: ‘‘ Well, David, how dost thou do?” 

“QO much after the old sort, Sarah,” said I, “ but that’s neither here 
nor there—I came to see Dr. Franklin.” 

‘“‘ Well, then,” said she, “thou art too late, for he is just dead!” 

“Alack a day,” said I, “then a great man is gone!” 

“Yes, indeed, and a good one too; for it seemed as though he 
never thought the day went away as it ought if he had not done some- 
body a service. However, David, he is none the worse off for that 
now where he is gone to; but come, as thee came to see Benjamin 
Franklin, thee shall see him yet.” And she took me into his room. 
As we entered she pointed to him as he lay on his bed, and said, “There, 
did thee ever see any thing look so natural?” 

And he did look natural, indeed. His eyes were closed; but that 
you saw he did not breathe, you would have thought he was in a sweet 
sleep, he looked so calm and happy. Observing that his face was 
fixed right toward the chimney, I cast my eyes that way, and behold! 
just above the mantel-piece, was a noble picture. Q! it was the pic- 
ture of our Saviour on the cross. I could not help calling out: ‘ Bless 
us all, Sarah! what is this?” 

‘What dost thou mean, David?” said she, quite crusty. 

‘“Why, how came this picture here, Sarah,” said 1; “you know 
that many people think he was not after this sort?” 

‘Yes,’ said she, “I know that too. But thee knows that many 
who make a great fuss about religion have very little, while some who 
say nothing about it have a great deal.” 

“That’s sometimes the case, I fear, Sarah,” said I. 

“ Well, and that was the case,”’ said she, “with Benjamin Iranklin. 
Rut be that as it may, since thee asks me about this picture I'll tell 
how it came here. Many weeks ago, as he lay, he beckoned me to 
him and told me of this picture up stairs, and begged I would bring 
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it to him. His face brightened up as he looked at it, and said, ‘Ay, 
Sarah, there’s a picture worth looking at! That’s the picture of Him 
who came into the world to teach us to love one another.’ Then, 
after looking wistfully at it for some time, he said, ‘Sarah, set this 
picture up over the mantel-piece, right before me as [ lie, for I like to 
look at it.’ When I had fixed it up he looked at it very much, and, 
indeed, as thee sees, he died with his eyes fixed upon it!” 


XXI. UNITARIANISM DEFINED. The Scripture Doctrine of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. A Course of Lectures. By Freperrick A. FARLEY, 
D. D., Pastor of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. Boston: 
Walker, Wise & Co. Philadelphia: for sale by Lippincott & Co. 1860. pp. 
270. 


This is an elaborate attempt to prove the Unitarian views. This 
body of persons—we are sorry that we cannot call them Christians— 
seem to be more active than usual just now in urging their opinions. 
Dr. Farley appears to be very serious in the matter, and argues with 
much earnestness and apparent sincerity. There does not seem to be 
much originality about his arguments, nor does he get over the plain 
declarations of Scripture against him with much ingenuity. 

It is a very melancholy book. A man, calling himself a Christian 
mipister, denying the atonement of Christ, declaring sacrifices to be of 
human origin, and that Thomas, in exclaiming, “‘My Lord and my 
God!’ was only uttering an Oriental exclamation, a sort of swearing. 
This is horrible work, and we cannot believe, with the author, that 
such notions are spreading, even in New England. 

It isa great mistake to suppose, as this author seems to do, that 
there is a tendency—at any rate, south of New England,—to a lower- 
ing of the old Calvinistic opinions. This tendency has passed by, so 
far as it ever existed, and there is nowa strong disposition to state the 
orthodox opinions clearly and unmistakably—a tendency that is grow- 
ing stronger, instead of weaker, every day. 


XXII. DANESBURY HOUSE. By Mrs. Henry Woop. New York: Harpers. 

1860. pp. 282. 

“The Directors of the Scottish Temperance League, having offered 
a prize of £100 sterling for the best Temperance Tale, the MSS. were 
placed in the hands of the Rev. J. Masson, Dundee; the Rev. N. L. 
Walker, Dysart, and Rev. A. Hannay, Dundee, who unanimously gave 
their award in favor of the tale entitled ‘Danesbury House.’ ”” 

We wonder that this story has been so smothered in the mass of 
books. It is very interesting, and the moral appalling. It is caleu- 
lated to be very useful. While not perfect as a work of art, and stating 
some things rather femininely, yet, on the whole, it will do any one 
good, and it may save some from temporal and eternal ruin. 
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XXII HASTE TO THE RESCUE OR, WORK WHILE IT IS DAY. By 
Mrs. Cuartes W. With Preface by the Author of ‘‘ English Hearts and Eng- 
lish Hands.”? American Tract Society. For sale at the Tract House, 929 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. pp. 324. 

‘This book contains a series of facts and incidents which occurred 
during an intercourse of eighteen months with above five hundred 
working-men and their families, in the town of Shrewsbury (England.) 
It is written chiefly for the educated classes, and has one object—the 
stirring up of every heart to more earnest and prayerful effort to res- 
cue those placed in a less favored position, from the thraldom of THE 
ONE besetting temptation, which is to many the frightful source of 
all other sin and sorrow. 

“Throughout England and Wales there is one house for the sale 
of intoxicating drinks to every thirty-one other houses—that is, one 
to every forty-six males above fifteen years of age.” 

The authoress, emboldened by the “English Hearts and English 
Hands,” and distressed by the condition of the working-men in her 
own parish—the authoress appears to be the wife of the clergyman-— 
determined to do them some good. The book consists mainly of let- 
ters addressed to one or two lady friends, especially the authoress of 
the work to which we have referred. The writer of the letters began 
by reading one Sabbath, at the house of a bricklayer, to six persons. 
She then read at a butcher’s, on Tuesday evening; six men and five 
women attended. A sweep then offered a large kitchen, and a large 
audience were present, who never attended church. She read from 
the passage, 1 John iii. 1—3. ‘I saw J. D. wipe away a tear, and 
heard a choking sound proceed from A.” From this Mrs. W, went 
on, visiting the houses, not interesting cottages, but ‘‘ Butcher’s 
Row,” and the like, and getting the men to sign the Temperance 
pledge, and talking to them, and singing and praying with them until 
incalculable good was done. 

We found this book unexpectedly interesting. The lessons are espe- 
cially these :— 

Religion is the only basis of reform. 

The way to make people religious is to instruct them kindly. 

Intemperance is the giant sin which stands in the way of religion. 

We must re-examine the total abstinence question, if we have 
lost faith in it. Is a man, once a drunkard, safe for a minute on any 
other ground? 


XXIV. HOW TO ENJOY LIFE: OR, PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HY- 
GIENE. By Wm. M. Cornett, M.D. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 
1860. pp. 360. 


A part of this book was formerly published under the title of 
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‘‘Sketches of Clerical Health,” and was well received. It is now 
much enlarged and made general. It contains much excellent com- 
mon sense. We quote some passages which ought to do good: 


We will suppose a clergyman, settled in a small country parish. 
He “knows the state of his flock,” for it is “‘a little one.” He has 
pleasant friends, and those who love him: some almost idolize him. 
‘If it were possible, they would pluck out their own eyes aud give 
them to him.” 

But still, life is not all sunshine; and he is exposed to many little 
annoyances. Neither men nor women “look,” solely “to their own 
things; but, also on the things of others.” One thinks his wife 
a little too gay, for the pastor’s lady; or her shawl too dashy; or her 
dress too rich; or the daughters are too extravagant; or the sons are 
not brought up tolabor. A “little matter,” bya slight assistance from 
the imagination, ‘that kindles a great fire.” 

Little meddlings of this kind, the pastor, and especially his wife 
(she not having been settled over the parish) do not always bear with 
becoming meekness. “The field,” says he, “is the world.” There 
are other portions of the great vineyard. Why should I always re- 
mein “pent up” here? The salary is small. The garden is but “a 
little one.” Men judge of the talents of a man by the number of the 
houses in the town where he lives. Great men are called to cities and 
populous towns. These are the ‘sunny places of Zion.” Multitudes 
attend upon their ministry. The masses fly to hear them, ‘‘as clouds, 
and as doves to their windows.” They become the centre of great 
power, and often ascend from the nadir to the zenith of the profession ; 
receive large presents ; are attired in rich vestments, and, on Sabbath, 
in silken surplices, and preach from marble pulpits. 

He now casts about to get a call from some large town or city. Such 
a door opens; indeed, such doors often open; and, when they shut, it 
is only for a season. Such congregations are not diffident, and soon 
pass their sage judgment upon all wares in the market. 

‘¢ They can tell in half a minute, 
What’s out of fashion and what’s in it.” 


Their disposition to judge of the qualifications of a clergyman, is 
generally in an inverse ratio to their ability. 

They are of a peculiar cast, and need a peculiar man. This man 
and that man may answer for other places, but will not do for them. 
Send him out to the West, or off to the Indians. He will do good there.: 
But we want a different man; one who can build us up, stand up like 
others around us, and who is a little superior to them, and, finally, one 
“‘who can pay our debt.”” We love the gospel, and would never say, 
under any circumstances, ‘‘our soul loatheth this light bread,” but it 
makes a wide difference to us in what kind of dish it is served up. 

Our ambitious clergyman now gets a cousin, or a friend, to offer his 
name, as a candidate, to the deacon or elder, whose office, being of the 
standing order, always entitles him to a loud voice in the introduction 
of a candidate, and the selection of a new pastor. 
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He selects the best of those which our fathers (when as yet iron 
horses, and steaming ships, and speaking wires were not) were wont 
to call saddle-bag sermons. 

Perhaps he is disappointed, and has the mortification to find that, in 
the estimation of the audience, he is not the man. “Happy, thrice 
and four times happy”’ for him, if it be so: for, though a defeat, in 
such an attempt to soar, may cause chagrin, and “take aback” the 
inflated sails of his earthly ambition, yet it is much better for him 
than it would have been to have succeeded—better than to have 
entered the new port “pleno velo.” 

This failure troubles his mind. It may thus make him sick. Still, 
it may prove a sickness tending to health, for success might have been 
fatal to him. If he is a Christian minister, he will learn from it to 
‘¢ cease from man;’’ learn that meek, unobtrusive, noiseless piety, is of 
more value than ‘the praise of men.” The great Head of the church 
may have designed this to deliver him from the “sifting of Satan.” 
But it would not be strange, if, in passing through the ordeal, he should 
find himself “weak and sickly.” How much better would this man 
have enjoyed life, had he been ‘ content” to pass his days in that part 
of the “‘ vineyard,” where Providence had cast his lot. One is almost 
tempted, when he sees how much happiness is destroyed, to apply to 
such the language of Solomon, ‘“‘ Every fool will be meddling.” 

We will select another example, where the former was, when he 
first preached to the Metropolitan congregation. He succeeds—makes 
a clean sweep and carries all before him. The audience exclaim,— 
‘‘This is our man—we must have Aim at all events. Such sentences! 
Such elegantly rounded periods, so eloquently expressed! How en- 
gaged! Did you see the perspiration rolling down his cheek? Oh! 
if all ministers were like him, ‘‘the kingdom of heaven would soon 
come.” 

He comes—is settled—takes up his abode in the city, and soon finds, 
if he has not mistaken his calling, he has mistaken the people. 

For a few Sabbaths, perhaps months, when it is known that he will 
preach in the morning, the house is filled. His sermons are admired. 
The “birds of passage”’ flock here from all quarters, there to listen 
and admire, till a more propitious spring dawns upon some other con- 
gregation in the gift of a more bright and shining luminary. In a 
word, as long as he is new, he has crowded houses. 


6¢ Where Paul himself once preached, 
Would scarcely fill a pew.” 


In every large city, there are enough of this migratory class to fill 
a house wherever there is a new and popular preacher. Who has not 
been amused a thousand times to witness this running after some itine- 
rating man; or, perchance, unsexed woman? 

Soon the “beaten oiled”’ sermons are used up; cares and duties 
have multiplied so thickly that there is no time, and but little dispo- 
sition to beat more. All seems well; and he ‘settles upon his lees,” 
more and more, as time progresses. It is “like people, like priest.” 
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He disturbs their slumbers but little, and they leave it to Aim to ma- 
nage the veligious matters. 

Thus affairs remain for awhile. But time changes all things, and 
men’s feelings vary. All is as “‘a valley of dry bones, very dead, and 
very dry.” So soon as some begin to look around them, this discovery 
is made. They begin to talk about a change of minister: first, only 
in whispers to a chosen few. Then, louder, augmenting, like the Ro- 
man poet’s description of fame. Some wish to compromise, and ad- 
vise to settle a colleague. But a torrent has started, that cannot be 
stayed. Like “Report” of old, 


‘¢ First, small with fear, she swells to wondrous size, 
And stalks on earth, and towers above the skies: 
Swift is her walk, more swift her.winged haste, 
A monstrous phantom, horrible and vast. 
Beneath her plumes, the varied fury bears 
A thousand piercing eyes and listening ears, 
And with a thousand mouths and babbling tongues appears.”’ 


He falters more and more, as they clamor louder. He becomes anx- 
ous; can neither eat nor sleep. The current undermines him; and 
he finds those who professed to be friends, joined hand in hand with 
his enemies. His heart palpitates, and his nervous system becomes 
shattered. The crisis comes. He cuts the knot. The tie of pastor 
and people is severed, and, with disappointed ambition and a sad heart, 
a broken constitution and an empty purse, he goes out, like the itine- 
rating “ Levite”’ of old, ‘to seek a place where he may sojourn.” 

He cannot but be anxious about his family, who must eat and drink 
to live. He must “provide” for them bread and clothing, or come 
under the Scripture censure of being “ worse than an infidel’’—a se- 
vere censure, but one which many poor clergymen find it hard to escape. 
He must educate his children. He must be liberal. To do all this, 
and more, he has no income but his salary. He can be no lawyer, 
stock jobber, broker, or mechanic. From every field of gain, the pas- 
tor is excluded, and properly excluded, by his clerical duties. If his 
salary does not supply the wants of his family, then, he must either 
“dig,” or “beg.” He may do something at “digging,” if he have 
the “garden,” or “farm,” formerly spoken of; “to beg,” he is ashamed, 
and his people ought to be ashamed to permit it. He belongs to that 
“tribe” which “has never any inheritance among their brethren,” 
and have always been poor; or generally so, that if there is a rich man 
among them, he is an exception to the class and, having become the 
“steward” of earthly “ goods,” he finds the admonition often repeated, in 
calls upon his means, which the apostle gave to Timothy, “be ready 
to distribute ; willing to communicate.” 

Of all the trying scenes that meet the eye of the philanthropist, few 
are more heart-rending, than to see a clergyman, in feeble health, with 
a needy family, and a sick wife, cast upon the world just as he has 
passed the meridian of life. He needs a double portion of Abraham’s 
faith. 

In every parish, both in the city and country, a vast amount of la- 
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bor devolves upon the pastor. He must marry the living and bury 
the dead—preach, ‘in season and out of season’’—visit—in a word, 
be everywhere, and do anything that is honest. 

All these anxieties and labors soon break him down. 

His only security consists in learning the lesson which the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles said he had learned, to wit, ‘‘in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content.”” Thisis the true way to enjoy life. 


XXV. THE LIFE OF JACOB GRUBER. By W.P. Strickland. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. Philadelphia: For sale by Perkinpine & Higgins, 1860. 
pp. 384. 

The Preface is very good and straight to the point : ‘“‘ Jacob Gruber 
was a character, and copied after no man. He was himself always 
and every where, and he never lost his individuality as one of the 
humorous, witty and yet withal grave and earnest preachers of his 
day. We have aimed at giving a faithful portraiture of the man, pre- 
senting the salient points of his character as they were developed 
during a ministry of over half a century; and as our materials were 
ample, apart from the recollections of numerous incidents connected 
with his life, furnished by personal friends, the reader need not fear 
that we have taken our imagination to fill up the picture. His whole 
life was full of incident. There are not many Cartwrights or Finleys; 
there was but one Gruber.” 

Mr. Gruber was of German origin. He was born in Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania. He was a blacksmith. He began to preach, without 
a particle of study, at twenty years of age. For the first six months 
he received for preaching five dollars and sixty-seven cents, Some of 
the anecdotes of Father Gruber are very good: 

While preaching in a certain place on one occasion, an unusually 
tall lady entered. On seeing her, he stopped preaching and said: 
‘‘ Make room for that lady; one might have thought she was tall enough 
to be seen without the plumage of that bird in her ponnet.” Some 
days afterward the lady met Gruber and complained that he had 
treated her rudely. ‘QO sister,” he replied, “‘ was that you? Well, I 
did not know it was you; I thought you had more sense.’’ 

As he was himself exceedingly plain in his apparel, wearing a coat 
without buttons, and plain as any that could be found in Quakerdom, 
he was particularly severe on the preachers who indulged in any su- 
perfluities. It would almost throw him into spasms to see a preacher 
with a cane and gloves, and the sight of a cigar was insupportable. 
It would seem that he was the sworn enemy of canes, veils, cigars, 
and dogs. It is said, such was his aversion to the latter, that on a 
certain occasion he went out of a funeral procession to pelt away a 
noisy cur who was following. He has been known frequently to ex- 
pel them from the church or the house where he was holding meeting. 
A young preacher once thought to escape his ire, when reproved by 
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him for carrying a cane, by telling him that he carried it to protect 
himself from the dogs. ‘ Ah,’’ said Gruber, “is that it? Well, dog- 
pelting is a poor business.” 

His last sermon at Carlisle is remembered by one of the professors 
of Dickinson College, as characteristic of his style of preaching. The 
professors of this institution were Methodists, and the most of them, 
if not all, were Methodist preachers. Whenever he preached in 
Carlisle the professors and students all turned out to hear him. On 
the occasion to which we refer they were all present. In the course 
of the sermon he remarked that the time was when Methodist preach- 
ers went round their circuits carrying their libraries in their saddle- 
bags. They would preach the word as it came to them. ‘“ Now,” 
said he, “preachers are made at theological schools, and they spend 
a long time in making their sermons. They want to make a great 
effort and produce great sermons, and make the impression that 
they are great men, and what is the result?’ Looking round intently 
for a few moments on the professors and students, he added, with em- 
phasis, ‘‘The result is, great fools!’ 

“Tn another place my text was; ‘And behold, there was a swarm of 
bees and honey in the carcass of the lion.’ We had a good and gra- 
cious time; we got honey without being stung by the bees. It was a 
wonder; but I had made some little progress, and was not so hard run 
to find a text now. I think our preachers have made a great improve- 
ment since they have so much time to study their sermons. Only 
think of the variety we used to have. One had for his text: ‘ And 
the Lord showed me four carpenters.’ Another text: ‘Nine and 
twenty knives.’ Another: ‘One sea and twelve oxen.’ Another 
great text: ‘I saw by night, and behold, a man riding upon a red 
horse, and he stood among the myrtle-trees that were in the bottom, 
and behind him were three red horses, speckled and white.’ This 
was wonderful; and to think we had such sermons before we had so 
a colleges and so much learning, no wonder some had to be very 
ong.” 

While in Washington he attended a camp-meeting on old Frederic 
circuit, about twelve miles from the city. He took occasion, at a par- 
ticular time when there was a large number of the clergy present, of 
showing up fashionable preachers and their modes of conduct in cer- 
tain cases. He chose for his subject the conversion of Saul of Tarsus. 
Ananias, who resided at Damascus, was made to represent the velvet- 
lipped modern preacher. He thus introduced the subject: ‘A great 
many years ago a bold blasphemer was smitten by conviction when he 
was on his way to Damascus to persecute the Christians. He was 
taken to Damascus iu great distress. Ananias, after hearing of the 
concern of mind under which Saul was laboring, started out to find 
him, It seems that he was stopping at the house of a gentleman by 
the name of Judas, not Judas Iscariot, for that person had been dead 
several years. The residence of this gentleman was in the street which 
was called Strait. I suppose it was the main street, or Broadway of 
the city, and hence it was not difficult to find. Arriving at the man- 
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sion he rang the bell, and soon a servant made her appearance. He 
addressed her thus: ‘Is the gentleman of the house, Mr. Judas, with- 
in?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ responded the servant, ‘he is at home.’ Taking out 
a glazed, gilt-edged card, on which was printed, ‘Rev. Mr. Ananias,’ 
he handed it to the servant and said: ‘Take this card to him quickly.’ 
Taking a seat, with his hat, cane and gloves in his left hand, his right 
being employed in arranging his classical curls so as to present as much 
of an intellectual air as possible, he awaited an answer. Presently 
Mr. Judas makes his appearance, whereupon Mr. Ananias rises, and 
making a graceful bow, says: ‘ Have I the honor to address Mr. Judas, 
the gentleman of the house?’ ‘That is my name, sir; please be 
seated.’ ‘I have called, Mr. Judas, to inquire if a gentleman by the 
name of Mr. Saul, a legate of the high priest at Jerusalem, is a guest 
at your house.’ ‘Yes, sir; Mr. Saul is in his chamber, in very great 
distress and trouble of mind. He was brought here yesterday, having 
fallen from his horse a few miles from the city on the Jerusalem road.’ 
‘O Iam very sorry to hear of so painful an accident. I hope he is 
not dangerously wounded.’ ‘No, sir, I think not, though the fall has 
affected his sight very much, and he complains considerably, and prays 
a good deal.’ ‘Well, I am very sorry; but that is not very strange, 
as I believe he belongs to that sect of the Jews called Pharisees, who 
make much of praying. How long since he received this fall, Mr. 
Judas?’ ‘About three days since, and all the time he has not taken 
any refreshment or rest.’ ‘Indeed! you don’t say so! he must be se- 
riously hurt. May I be permitted to see Mr. Saul?’ ‘TI will ascer- 
tain his pleasure, Mr. Ananias, and let you know if you can have an 
interview.’ After being gone a short time, Mr. Judas returns, and 
says: ‘Mr. Saul will be much pleased to see you.’ When he,is 
ushered into his presence Saul is reclining on his couch in a room par- 
tially darkened. Approaching him, Ananias says: ‘ How do you do, 
Mr. Saul? I understand you have done our city the honor of a visit. 
Hope you had a pleasant journey. How did you leave all the friends 
at Jerusalem? How did you leave the high priest? We have very 
fine weather, Mr. Saul. I thought I would call and pay my respects 
to you, as I was anxious to have some conversation with you on theo- 
logical subjects. Iam extremely sorry to hear of the accident that 
happened to you in visiting our city, and hope you will soon recover 
from your indisposition.’ ”” 

While he was living in “ Rachel Martin’s house,” at Lewistown, 
Pa., as he called it, he was much annoyed by the boys in the town, 
who enjoyed themselves in the winter sport of sliding down a hill near 
the house on their sleds. Having no children himself, he did not 
wish to be disturbed by other people’s. After bearing the noise as 
long as his nerves and patience would allow, he sallied forth to stop 
them. He remonstrated with them, and urged them to desist; but 
the urchins with their sleds were too much attached to their sport to 
yield what they regarded as their right for “any slight or transient 
cause.” After respecting him enough to listen to his entreaty and 
demands, one of the Young Americas drew up his sled fur a facilis 
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descensus of the hill. Gruber determined to stop him, and for this 
purpose planted himself firmly on the sled. The young rogues seeing 
this, and taking a hint from their leader, simultaneously made a push 
for the parson, and before he had time to dismount, away went the 
sled down the slippery track with a momentum that could not be ar- 
rested. Away went Gruber, and, John Gilpin like, away went his 
hat, amid the shouts of the boys. Never had he a swifter nor yet a 
safer passage in the down-hill of life, and when he reached the bot- 
tom and returned for the covering of his caput, he was a wiser if not 
a better man. Not a word did he say to the boys, but deliberately 
walked home. For once in his life his wit and judgment both failed 
him ; he was completely outdone. 

A young preacher, desirous of improving his style as a pulpit ora- 
tor, and having great confidence in Father Gruber, who, we believe, 
at the time was his presiding elder, wrote to him for advice. The 
young man had contracted the habit of prolonging his words, espe- 
cially when under the influence of great excitement. Deeming this 
the most important defect in his elocution, Gruber sent him the fol- 
lowing laconic reply: 

“Dear Ah! Brother Ah!—When-ah you-ah go-ah to-ah preach-ah, 
take-ah care-ah you-ah don’t-ah say-ah Ah-ah! Yours-ah, 

JACOB-AH GRUBER-AH.”’ 

The writer of this notice has two links of connection with this book. 
Mr. Gruber died of the same disease as the Rev. Dr. Houghton, late 
Editor of the American Presbyterian—gangrene in the foot. At an 
interview which the Editor of this Review had with Dr. H. the day 
before he died, Dr. H. referred to this fact, and conversed about the 
book with interest. When the writer was a boy, he well remembers 
the blowing up with gunpowder of the pulpit of the old Methodist 
church at Harrisburg. Mr. Gruber was then, as this book mentions, 
preacher in charge of it. 


XXVI. HARPERS’ SERIES OF SCHOOL AND FAMILY READERS. 1. 
Primer. 2. First Reader. 3. Second Reader. 4. Third Reader. 5. Fourth 
Reader. By Marcius Wittson, author of Primary History, &c. New York: 
Harpers, 1860. 

This series of Readers has an idea in it. The mass of scholars in 
the public schools—where emphatically the people are educated—can- 
not study the higher branches of education. Mr. Willson has, there- 
fore, carried out the thought in this series, of making the reading 
books teach the elements of the higher learning, instead of selecting 
reading lessons at random. ‘The series embraces seven books in all. 
The Third Reader, for example, begins with Stories from the Bible and 
Moral Lessons, and then follows with a popular treatise on Zoology, end- 
ing with miscellaneous lessons. The Fourth Reader begins with Phy- 
siology, then passes to Ornithology and Botany, all handled popularly, 
finishing with miscellaneous pieces. 
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The idea strikes us as excellent. We hope that the plan will not 
entirely omit some of the fine pieces in former Readers, intended to 
educate children in taste and style. 


XXVII. CHRIST OUR LIFE The Scriptural Argument for Immortality 
through Christ alone. By C. F. Hupson, Author of ‘‘ Debt and Grace.” Bos- 
ton: John P. Jewett & Co. 1860. pp. 160. 

This is an expansion of the “Scriptural Argument” for the Anni- 
hilation of the Wicked, as presented in Mr. Hudson’s former work— 
“Debt and Grace.” The author takes occasion to answer a number of 
writers who have attacked him with more or less ability. This work 
has the same characteristics as the former by Mr. Hudson, of which 
we spoke with some fulness in a previous Number of this Review. We 
consider this heresy as very dangerous, and that Mr. Hudson is 
a very dangerous propagator of it. His learning, coolness, and ge- 
neral candour make it necessary that he should be honestly answered, 
and not declaimed against. 





XXVIII. EARLY METHODISM WITHIN THE BOUNDS OF THE OLD 
GENESEE CONFERENCE, from 1788 to 1828; or the First Forty Years of 
Wesleyan Evangelism in Northern Pennsylvania, Central and Western New 
York and Canada. By Georcre Peck, D). D. New York: Carlton & Porter. 


’ 1860. pp. 512. 

Our Methodist friends are laboring with a zeal which is beyond all 
praise to procure the most minute fragments of their history. It is hard 
to keep pace with the issues of their press. Dr. Peck, the author of 
the History of the Wyoming Valley, has here gathered together a mass 
of information specially important for his own denomination, but not 
without interest to other Churches, and to the philosopher and general 
historian. 

All these books are filled with conccited statements about Calvinism, 
—such as stale jests, dogged phrases and arguments that amount 
to nothing. According to them, it is amazing that any sensible per- 
son could believe in what about three-fourths of educated Protestantism 
does believe in. One would suppose from each successive volume 
that Calvinism was about to expire. But, making allowance for this, 
much curious, and some edifying matter may be gathered from the mer- 
ciless mass of minute detail. 
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